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FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND.* 


The  director  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
has  done  me  the  honor  to  request  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  during  the 
war  which  England  is  at  present  wag¬ 
ing  in  South  Africa,  the  French  nation 
has  ranged  itself  unanimously  on  the 
side  of  the  Boers.  Now,  if  I  were  a 
wise  and  wary  person,  I  should,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  reply  that,  in  the  first  place, 
he  is  mistaken  about  public  opinion 
here;  that  it  is  by  no  means  unanimous, 
and  that  there  are  numerous  excep¬ 
tions,  like  the  excellent  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
and  the  venerable  M.  Tallichet,  who 
however,  do  not  count  for  very  much. 
Both  in  France  and  in  Switzerland  the 
venerable  M.  Tallichet  and  the  admir¬ 
able  M.  Guyot  are  recognized  as  spe¬ 
cialists  in  contradiction.  As  we  say  of 
some  people  that  they  do  not  quite 
know  what  they  want,  though  they 
want  it  very  much,  so  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  of  the  admirable  Guyot  and  the 
revered  Tallichet  that  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  know  what  they  say,  but  are  con¬ 
tent  if  it  be  the  reverse  of  what  is 
commonly  said  in  their  presence.  They 
are  forever  admitting  other  considera¬ 
tions,  and  taking  the  opposite  view. 
We  may  also  mention  the  name  of  the 
paradoxical  M.  Edmond  Desmoulins, 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  “In  What 
does  the  Superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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Consist?”  But  I  prefer,  upon  the 
whole,  at  once  to  admit  the  fact  that 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland 
and  Belgium  (to  mention  none  but  the 
French-speaking  ^untries),  prevalent 
opinion  is  hostile  to  England.  And 
since  I  have  been  frankly  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  this  is  so,  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  with  equal  frankness. 

The  chief  reason  of  all— I  say  all,  be¬ 
cause  I  propose  to  Indicate  several — is 
doubtless  this:  that  just  now,  in  the  last 
days  of  the  century,  England  appears 
to  be  by  way  of  annihilating  a  nation¬ 
ality.  Every  other  consideration  is 
secondary  to  this.  What  are  the  exact 
grievances  of  the  Boers,  and  what  those 
of  the  English,  and  whether  it  rested 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  President 
Krilger  to  spare  the  world  a  horror?— 
all  these  questions,  naturally  most  ex¬ 
citing  to  the  English  themselves,  inter¬ 
est  French  opinion  very  slightly. 
French  opinion  sees,  and  is  resolved  to 
see,  only  one  thing.  At  the  close  of  an 
age  which  will  be  known  in  history  as 
the  age  of  the  revival  and  resurrection 
of  nationalities,  when,  by  consequence, 
the  greatest  of  political  and  interna¬ 
tional  crimes  is  to  destroy  a  nationality, 
this  is  precisely  what  England  has  not 
hesitated  to  attempt.  To  blot  the 
Transvaal  off  the  map  of  the  world- 
such  is  the  end  for  which  England  has 
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mustered  all  her  forces;  although  for  a 
hundred  years  now  the  new  sense  of 
popular  rights,  and  the  conscience  of 
Europe  have  alike  vetoed  any  such  pro¬ 
ceeding.  It  would  be  suffered  only  in  the 
extreme  and  completely  proven  case  of 
the  Transvaal’s  having  menaced  not  the 
vital  interests,  but  the  life  itself,  the 
very  national  existence,  of  England. 
And  who  pretends  that  a  handful  of 
Boers  can  have  done  anything  of  the 
sort  with  England’s  millions? 

I  do  not  say  that  there  has  been  no 
debasing  mixture  of  reasons  less  noble 
than  the  main  reason  here  stated  for 
the  attitude  of  France.  It  would  argue 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  There  are  other  reasons,  and 
some  of  them  are  sufficiently  ugly.  If 
I  am  told  that  the  uninterrupted  pros¬ 
perity  of  England  during  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years,  her  progress  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  the  vast  augmentation  of  her 
wealth  and  extension  of  her  empire 
have  excited  jealousy  In  many  quar¬ 
ters,  I  shall  at  once  admit  the  fact.  Men 
are  not  angels,  and  they  are  only  too 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  what 
others  have  and  they  have  not— those 
others  have  stolen  from  them. 

I  am  even  ready  to  admit,  if  you  will, 
that  the  “Superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons’’  has  been  too  much  dinned  into 
our  ears  of  late,  and  that  that  sort  of 
thing  becomes.  In  the  end,  most  offen¬ 
sive  to  one’s  national  vanity.  Do  we 
not  know  that  success  in  this  world  is 
by  no  means  always  proportioned  to 
merit?  And  where  should  we  bring  up, 
into  what  barbarism  should  we  not 
plunge,  were  we  resignedly  to  accept 
the  notion  that  good  fortune  is  a  proof 
of  superiority?  There  are  millionaires 
who  are  simply  Imbecile;  and  it  Is  well, 
and  gratifies  the  moral  sense  that  it 
should  be  so. 

But  in  the  case  of  public  opinion  in 
France  there  has  been  an  additional 
reason,  more  obvious  and  not  less  nat¬ 
ural,  drawn  from  the  attitude  which 
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almost  the  entire  English  press  has 
felt  constrained  to  take  upon  the  Drey¬ 
fus  affair.  Was  the  dense  ignorance 
of  the  English  about  that  most  unhappy 
affair  real,  or  was  it  only  affected? 
Have  they  come,  at  last,  to  see  that  it 
was  merely  used  as  a  pretext  and  a 
blind  by  the  bitter  enemies  of  “the 
French  spirit,’’  and  that  all  which  they 
themselves  most  prize  as  constituting 
the  basis  of  civilized  society  was  in¬ 
volved  and  imperilled  in  the  Dreyfus 
affair? 

Scandeiat  fatalis  machina  muros 
Fceta  armls. 

However  It  may  be  now.  It  Is  but 
too  certain  that  for  two  whole  years 
the  English  press  refused  to  see  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  For  two  years  the 
English  papers,  with  the  Times  at  their 
head,  overwhelmed  us  with  insult  and 
invective  for  not  believing  in  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  I  speak  by 
the  books,  for  I  have  before  my  eyes 
at  this  moment  a  copy  of  the  National 
Review,  in  which  we  were  treated  to 
the  amenities  of  a  certain  Mr.  Cony- 
beare.  They  were  absolutely  Indiffer¬ 
ent  to  me,  who  have  lived  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  midst  of  the  polemics 
of  the  press  without  coming  to  any 
serious  grief.  But  all  the  world  cannot 
boast  of  my  coolness  and  philosophy! 
The  English  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
they  have  not  the  faintest  conception 
of  the  righteous  wrath  excited  against 
them  In  France  by  the  fierce,  impas¬ 
sioned,  injurious  intermeddling  of  the 
British  press  in  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
They  complain  of  the  tone  of  our  Jour¬ 
nals.  I.iet  them  remember  what  they 
persisted  for  years  In  saying  about  us. 
If  they  declined  to  consider  the  Drey¬ 
fus  affair  from  the  point  of  view  of 
French  nationalism,  how  can  they  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  regard  the  South  African 
war  from  the  point  of  English  “impe¬ 
rialism”?  And  since  they  were  re¬ 
solved,  as  they  said,  to  see  In  the  Drey- 
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fus  affair  a  mere  “question  of  justice,” 
they  must  permit  us,  in  our  turn,  abso¬ 
lutely  to  disregard  the  Interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  see  in  the  conflict  which 
they  are  maintaining  with  the  Boers, 
a  mere  “question  of  equity.” 

But  let  us  lift  our  debate  into  that 
higher  region  where  it  properly  be¬ 
longs.  Setting  aside  the  national  view, 
whether  it  be  nationalist  only  or  im¬ 
perialist,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  English  appear  to  be  Intrenching 
themselves  in  it,  let  us  come  to  the  real 
point.  What  England  is  reproached 
with  in  this  matter  of  the  South  African 
war  is  not  merely  the  employment  of 
all  her  power  for  the  destruction  of  a 
small  nationality,  but  even  more,  the 
fact  that  she  has  none  but  English  rea¬ 
sons  to  adduce  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  enterprise,  refusing  to  allow  con¬ 
siderations  of  common  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity  to  weigh  for  a  moment  against 
them. 

Everybody,  even  in  England,  must 
often  have  heard  cited  the  famous  re¬ 
mark  of  Gambetta,  that  “antlclerlcal- 
ism  is  not  an  article  of  export.”  In 
like  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  Eng¬ 
lish  liberalism  is  not  an  article  of  ex¬ 
port;  and  our  complaint  against  Eng¬ 
land  is  that  she  has  certain  principles 
for  use  at  home,  and  other  quite  con¬ 
trary  ones  for  application  abroad.  The 
English  are  the  most  liberal  of  peoples; 
but  their  liberalism  is  for  their  own 
behoof  alone,  and  of  no  manner  of  use 
elsewhere.  It  is  good  only  within  the 
frontier  of  the  three  kingdoms;  that  is 
to  say,  in  Great  Britain.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  foreign  policy  of  England  is 
quite  out  of  date  in  the  world  of  to-day. 
It  is  what  constitutes  her  strength;  but 
often,  also,  it  renders  that  strength 
simply  odious.  English  interests  are 
looked  upon  by  the  English  as  a  na¬ 
tional  religion,  whose  articles  do  not 
admit  of  discussion.  And  these  arti¬ 
cles  are  not  thirty-nine,  nor  even  a 
dozen,  but  one  only,  to  wit:— that  the 
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question  in  politics  is  never  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  per¬ 
mitted  or  prohibited,  but  merely  what 
will  further  the  interests  of  England. 
“We  must  have  outlets,”  remarked  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  not 
long  ago,  to  a  French  journalist;  and 
from  this  axiom  he  deduced  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  rights  of  England  are  co¬ 
extensive  with  her  power,  and  that  all 
means  are  legitimate  which  may  open 
or  secure  fresh  “outlets”  for  her.  Did 
he  doubt  the  morality  of  this  position? 
Not  in  the  least!  He  considered  that 
English  morality,  like  English  liberal¬ 
ism,  is  binding  on  England  alone;  or, 
more  probably,  that  what  would  be  Im¬ 
moral  in  a  German  or  a  Frenchman  is 
not  so  in  an  Englishman,  but  becomes 
moralized  by  the  mere  fact  of  becoming 
English. 

If  only  this  policy  still  draped  Itself, 
as  of  old,  in  a  magniflcent  robe  of 
glory!  Unhappily,  it  has  become  purely 
economic,  which  does  not  mean  that  it 
may  not  sometimes  be,  as  at  present, 
very  costly,  but  that  its  one  sole  aim  is 
the  augmentation  of  England’s  wealth. 
One  of  our  modern  French  writers, 
who  knows  England  best,  has  loved 
her  sincerely  and  praised  her  true 
greatness  most  eloquently,  Emile  Mon- 
t6gul,  recently  remarked: — 

“This  reverence  for  riches  is  more 
than  a  fault;  it  is  a  crime;  it  is  the 
greatest  damage  that  the  English  have 
done  the  world,  for  they  have  infected 
all  other  nations  with  this  utterly  false 
and  hitherto  unknown  idea.  God 
knows  what  chastisement  he  has  in 
reserve  to  punish  this  Injury  to  human¬ 
ity.  What  is  absolutely  certain  is  that 
the  English  will  have  somehow  to  ex¬ 
piate  this  criminal  Idolatry,  as  all  other 
peoples  have  had  to  expiate  the  injuries 
which  they  have  inflicted  upon  other 
nations  through  exciting  their  covetons- 
ness.”  These  lines  of  M.  Mont^gul  are 
in  reality  but  the  translation  or  para¬ 
phrase  of  a  passage  in  the  “English 
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Traits”  of  the  Philosopher  of  Concord, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1856).  Here, 
at  all  events,  is  one  more  reason  for 
the  prevalent  feeling  against  England. 

Certainly  we  have  all  admired,  during 
the  last  six  months,  the  firmness  with 
which  England  has  met  her  initial  re¬ 
verses  in  the  South  African  war.  We 
have  all  done  homage  to  her  tenacity 
and  perseverance,  though  we  knew  all 
the  time  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
money.  I  use  the  expression  in  its 
best  sense,  and  am  far  from  desiring  to 
re-echo  any  calumnious  personal  accu¬ 
sation.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  perfectly  clear,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  to  the  European  mind  that  Eng¬ 
land  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  to  escape  from  her  politico-eco¬ 
nomical  “sphere  of  infiuence;”  and  that 
she  did  intend  to  keep  hold,  if  not  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Rand, 
at  least  of  the  “plant  which  they  repre¬ 
sent”  Really  and  truly,  if  there  had 
been  no  gold  mines,  the  English  would 
have  left  the  Boers  alone.  They  have 
merely  undertaken  to  seize  by  force  a 
source  of  riches  which,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  they  have  tried  in  vain 
to  get  by  diplomacy,  by  intrigue  and  by 
endeavoring  to  swamp  the  Boer  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  foreign  one.  I  do  not  know 
when,  or  to  what  extent  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  enterprise.  But  their  suc¬ 
cess  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  they 
have  acted  in  exact  opposition  to  all 
which  Europe  has  been  trying  to  do  in 
the  present  century  by  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  international  relations  a 
justice  more  in  accordance  with  that 
which  individuals  practise  among  them¬ 
selves,  in  exact  opposition  also  to  that 
which  England  is  justly  proud  of  hav¬ 
ing  realized  upon  her  own  soil. 

Whence  comes  this  contradiction?  It 
certainly  seems,  we  say  again,  as 
though  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
was  nowhere  more  delicate,  more  anx¬ 
ious,  more  scrupulous  than  in  England. 
Nowhere  else  are  folk  so  anxious  about 
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morals  and  morality.  In  an  order  of 
ideas  with  which,  in  my  character  of 
professional  critic,  I  am  quite  familiar, 
it  is  not  the  novels  of  Tolstoi  and  Dos¬ 
toievsky,  nor  those  of  George  Sand, 
but  the  romances  of  Dickens,  Thack¬ 
eray,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  Charlotte 
Brontg,  George  Eliot  and  Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phry  Ward,  it  is  the  strictures  of  Car¬ 
lyle  and  the  aesthetics  of  Ruskin  which 
have  brought  in  humanitarian  and  so¬ 
cialistic  ideas.  Can  it  be  that  it  is  all 
only  decoration  and  stage-setting?  This 
is  what  the  enemies  of  England  say— 
the  people  who  do  not  love  her,  though 
without  knowing  why.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  only 
another  form  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  pride 
which  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  of 
the  race.  The  personal  morality  of 
Englishmen  and  the  political  immor¬ 
ality  of  England  spring  from  the  same 
source. 

Protected  by  his  geographical  isola¬ 
tion  and,  as  it  were,  intrenched  in  his 
island;  intoxicated  by  that  great  pros¬ 
perity  in  which,  if  temperament,  sagac¬ 
ity,  good  sense  and  national  moderation 
have  their  part,  circumstances  also 
have  surely  gone  for  something;  im¬ 
bued  with  that  feeling  of  security 
which  results  from  the  possession  of 
wealth,  but  which  also  degenerates  so 
easily  into  a  sense  of  personal  impor¬ 
tance;  accustomed  to  a  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing  which  differs  in  many  respects 
from  ours,  and  which  glories,  under 
the  name  of  eccentricity,  in  defying 
our  customs;  ail  these  discrepancies 
and  peculiarities  have  passed,  insen¬ 
sibly,  among  the  English  of  our  day, 
into  a  consciousness  and  conviction 
of  the  superiority  of  their  race.  Origins 
and  idiosyncrasies  go  for  little.  Brachy- 
cephalous  or  dollchocephalous,  blonde 
or  brown,  Celt  or  Saxon,  Norman  or 
German,  Manchester  manufacturer  or 
city  merchant,  governor  at  the  Cape  or 
peer  of  England,  the  contemporary  Eng- 
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lisbman  is,  in  bis  own  eyes,  a  man 
apart,  the  product  of  a  unique  process 
of  seiection,  the  aristocratic  variety, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  human  race.  We 
continentais  have  sometimes  spoken  of 
this  temper  of  mind  as  the  English¬ 
man’s  insolence;  but  the  expression  is 
not  wholly  just.  Other  people’s  Inso¬ 
lence  is  deliberate;  the  Englishman’s 
appears  to  be  involuntary  and  almost 
unconscious.  He  cannot  exactly  be 
said  to  despise  other  men.  He  ignores 
them.  But  from  this  ignorance  or  in¬ 
solence,  whichever  it  be,  one  thing  re¬ 
sults.  An  Englishman  does  not  apply 
the  same  rule  to  bis  own  actions  as  to 
those  of  other  men.  He  overlooks  in 
others  certain  things  which  he  would 
never  permit  himself  to  do,  that  is  bis 
self-respect;  but  be  also  permits  himself 
to  do  to  others  what,  he  would  never 
overlook  if  they  did  it  to  him,  and 
there  we  have  the  principle  of  his  for¬ 
eign  policy! 

It  has  often  been  compared  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  allowing 
for  two  thousand  years’  distance  of 
time,  there  are  certainly  some  analo¬ 
gies  between  them.  Neither  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  nor  a  Roman  ever  doubted  for 
one  moment  his  right,  or  even  his  duty, 
to  do  anything  whatsoever  for  the 
greatness  of  Rome  or  the  enrichment 
of  England.  This  fact  was  eloquently 
set  forth  only  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  Dr.  Kuy- 
per,  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Holland.  But  there  are  differences 
as  well.  Important  ones,  too;  and  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  rehearse  them  all, 
which  would  be  tiresome,  beside  savor¬ 
ing  of  a  rhetorical  exercise,  we  may 
emphasize  as  the  chief  difference  of 
all,  this:— that  while  the  Romans 
adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  whom  they  conquered  and  adapted 
those  populations  to  themselves,  the 
English  never  assimilate  a  subject 
people,  and  still  less  do  they  assimilate 
themselves  to  it.  Before  a  hundred 


years  had  elapsed,  after  the  conquest 
of  Spain  and  Gaul,  those  countries 
were  entirely  Roman.  The  ancient 
world  had  its  Syrian  and  its  Thracian 
emperors.  But  the  English  in  India— 
not  to  mention  Australia.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  the  Cape  or  the  Congo— guard 
themselves  in  the  most  Jealous  manner 
from  all  contact,  intermingling,  or  com¬ 
munity  of  race.  I  shall  be  told  that 
there  are  exceptions,  but  I  speak  of  the 
general  rule.  I  am  even  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  are  strong  reasons  in 
favor  of  such  a  policy.  It  is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  mixture  of  races 
in  South  America,  and  even  in  India 
itself,  has  not  been  disastrous  upon  the 
whole.  The  Portuguese  could  tell  us 
something  on  this  bead.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  haughty  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  Englishman  amid  a  sub¬ 
ject  population  has  bad  the  effect  of 
transforming  his  practical  sovereignty 
into  a' confused  but  obstinate  and  pow¬ 
erful  sentiment  of  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  conditions 
of  English  supremacy  all  over  the 
world  are  such  as  to  intensify  the  pride 
of  blood.  Like  the  Pharisee  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  Englishman,  in  all  his  acts, 
thanks  God  that  be  is  not  as  other  men 
are.  Could  anything  be  more  opposed 
to  that  broad  sentiment  of  humanity— 
caritas  humani  generis  —  which  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  race  displayed  In 
the  universe  conquered  by  its  arms? 
In  this  respect  the  English  are  no  Ro¬ 
mans.  If  their  prototype  is  to  be  sought 
in  history— a  fanciful  proceeding  in  any 
ease— I  should  find  it  in  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

Now,  suppose  this  feeling  transferred 
to  international  relations,  and  how  can 
the  English  themselves  wonder  if  the 
pride  of  other  nationalities  is  outraged? 
Every  race  has  its  qualities.  Neither 
the  Frenchman,  the  Dutchman,  the 
German,  the  Spaniard  or  the  Italian 
has  any  occasion  to  regard  himself  as 
inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  su- 
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perlority  of  the  latter  is  a  mere  matter 
of  circumstance,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  English,  with  all  their  pride,  were 
beginning  to  get  an  inkling  of  the  fact. 
Have  they  not  shown  considerable 
alarm  in  these  late  years  at  the  progress 
of  French  colonization,  Russian  expan¬ 
sion  and  German  commerce?  How, 
then,  would  it  be  with  them  if  they  had 
also  to  bear  the  military  burdens  of 
Germany,  Russia  and  Prance,  and 
keep  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
men  on  a  war-footing  every  year?  We 
greatly  admire,  as  I  said  before,  the 
cool  and  steadfast  valor  with  which 
the  British  have  met  their  reverses  in 
South 'Africa.  This  may  have  been  an 
affair  of  temperament,  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  disasters  in  question, 
humiliating  though  they  were,  and  mor¬ 
tifying  to  the  pride  of  the  whole  nation, 
actually  decimated  only  armies  of  mer¬ 
cenaries?  It  was  only  officers  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  aristocracy  which  is  now  a 
small  minority,  or  soldiers  by  trade,  for 
whom  death  on  the  battle-field  is  but 
a  “professional  risk,”  calculated  and 
paid  for  in  advance,  who  were  touched 
In  their  personal  and  family  relations. 
Moreover,  the  war,  even  in  the  most 
unfavorable  event,  would  neither  have 
threatened  London  with  a  siege  nor 
Liverpool  with  bombardment  What 
one  asks,  would  become  of  British 
“sang-froid”  should  such  a  case  really 
arise?  God  forbid  that  we  should  de¬ 
sire  it;  but  the  fact  is  that  when  we 
come  to  look  closely  into  what  English 
vanity  so  readily  describes  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  natural  superiority,  we  find  it 
to  be  the  product  of  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  possibly  provisional,  but 
certainly  contingent  And  who  does 
not  know  that  in  international,  no  less 
than  private  relations,  there  is  nothing 
which  the  mass  of  men  bear  less  pa¬ 
tiently  than  the  pride  of  those  who 
take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  favors 
of  fortune.  The  Philip  Seconds,  the 
Louis  Fourteenths  and  the  Napoleons 


of  our  race  have  learned  this  truth  by 
cruel  experience. 

We  shall  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that 
all  this  is  mere  pettifogging;  and,  apart 
from  any  question  of  the  superiority  of  1 
race,  we  shall  be  asked  If  w’e  presume  [i 
to  deny,  however  the  fact  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  the  superiority  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.  A  comparison  will  be 
drawn  between  English  and  Boers,  and  | 
we  shall  be  requested  to  say  whether 
or  no  we  think  that  the  substitution  of 
the  former  for  the  latter,— of  that 
mighty  nation  of  merchants,  artisans, 
warriors,  statesmen,  savants,  thinkers, 
artists  and  men  of  letters  for  a  handful 
of  farmers,  huntsmen  and  shepherds, 
would  be  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

We  reply  in  the  first  place  that  we 
know  nothing  about  it;  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  that  even  if  we  did  know,  or 
thought  we  knew,  we  are  forbidden  by 
the  principles  of  political  economy  to 
put  upon  anything  a  higher  value  than 
it  will  bear.  Let  us  endeavor,  just 
here,  to  define  what  may  be  called  the 
“colonial  sophism.”  Where  we  are  really 
only  striving  to  place  our  ironmongery, 
our  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  our  felt 
hats  and  other  millinery,  we  fiatter  our¬ 
selves  that  we  are  diffusing  the  bless¬ 
ings  and  the  light  of  civilization.  Not 
merely  has  the  greed  of  gain  often 
blinded  us  (nay,  it  does  so  still,  and 
every  day  of  our  lives)  to  the  immor¬ 
ality  of  trade,  as  when  we  opened  up 
China,  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  as  a 
market  for  our  opium  and  deluged  the 
Kanak  and  the  Moor!  with  the  poison 
of  our  alcohol,  but  we  have  come  to 
confound  what  we  call  “progress”  with 
an  increase  of  business.  Nay,  more, 
we  have  actually  persuaded  ourselves 
that  any  kind  of  violence  is  permissible 
for  the  attainment  of  such  a  result.  The 
English  hold  the  same  belief,  and  after 
four  hundred  years,  during  which  their 
historians  have  been  eloquently  revil¬ 
ing  the  Spaniards  for  the  cruelties 
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which  accompanied  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  their  statesmen  find 
it  perfectly  right  and  natural  to  anni¬ 
hilate,  in  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxon  civ¬ 
ilization  and  its  “superiority,”  a  small 
nation  of  the  same  race,  the  same  re¬ 
ligion,  the  same  communion  even,  as 
theirs. 

Did  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  say, 
totidem  verbis,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  5th  of  February,  1900: 
“The  differences  between  ourselves 
and  the  Transvaal  are  not  the  work  of 
any  government.  They  are  the  product 
of  circumstances,  of  the  deep  dispari¬ 
ties  existing  between  Boer  character 
and  English  character,  Boer  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  English  civilization,  Boer  edu¬ 
cation  and  English  education.  These 
are  the  true  causes  of  the  present  state 
of  things.”  Exactly  so!  and  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  frank¬ 
ness.  Let  Boer  civilization,  education, 
character  even,  perish  if  they  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  those  of  the  English. 
The  world  has  got  to  be  Anglicized, 
and  not  merely  “moralized,”  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  its  future  progress!  The  only 
thing  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  for¬ 
gotten,  or  neglected  to  tell  us.  Is  what 
the  disparities  In  question  are,  and 
what  the  signs  whereby  the  superiority 
of  a  civilized  nation  is  recognized. 

What  is  there,  in  fact,  so  “superior” 
about  the  civilization  so  extravagantly 
lauded?  Setting  aside  the  Boers,  of 
whose  customs,  character  and  educa¬ 
tion  I  must  confess  that  I  know  very 
little,  what  vast  advantage  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  English  standard  in  these  mat¬ 
ters?  A  motion  was  introduced  Into 
the  House  of  Commons  recently  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  penalty  of  hogging  to  vari¬ 
ous  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  at  pres¬ 
ent  punished  by  imprisonment  only. 
The  motion  was  not  carried,  but  the 
Times  was  quite  disgusted  by  Its  fail¬ 
ure,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  set 
forth  at  length  the  great  penal  efficacy 


of  corporal  punishment.  *Wbat  Is  the 
conclusion,  if  not  that  there  Is  as  yet 
no  adequate  sense  in  England  of  the 
degradation  involved  in  bodily  chastise¬ 
ment,  alike  to  the  wretch  who  endures, 
the  executioner  who  infiicts  and  the 
society  that  tolerates  It? 

Take  another  case,  the  way  in  which 
England  recruits  her  armies.  What 
Frenchman,  German  or  Russian  would 
not  blush  for  the  human  race  were  be 
to  see  the  coarse  bait  offered  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Queen  in  the  regions 
about  St.  Martin’s  Lane  and  Trafalgar 
Square  in  this  year  of  grace  1900?  Not 
only  is  British  civilization  in  no  respect 
superior  to  the  German  or  French  ar¬ 
ticle,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  to 
be  found  at  the  present  time  any  other 
great  nation  where  popular  customs 
are  so  bound  up  in  a  network  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  habit,  and  of  prejudices 
which  elsewhere  It  Is  the  glory  of  mod¬ 
em  civilization  definitely  to  have  ab¬ 
jured.  Rigidly  economic,  Manches¬ 
terian  and  liberal,  Darwinian  also  and 
individualistic,  the  civilization  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  adapted  to  England  only;  and 
it  is  because  the  world  is  beginning  at 
last  to  suspect  as  much,  because  the 
importation  of  English  fashions  threat¬ 
ens  to  destroy,  in  other  European  na¬ 
tions,  the  feeling  of  their  own  person¬ 
ality,  because  this  much  vaunted  “su¬ 
periority”  will  frequently  be  found  to 
lie  solely  in  the  facilities  which  Eng¬ 
lish  customs  offer  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  a  selfish  spirit,— It  is  for 
these  reasons,  and  such  as  these,  that 
England  has  found  the  opinion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  almost  unanimously  hostile  to  her¬ 
self. 

Need  we  add  that  in  no  case  would 
“superiority”  of  civilization  create 
what  is  called  a  “right”?  It  may  In¬ 
volve  duties,  but  It  Is  no  more  authori¬ 
tative  than  superiority  of  Intellect  or  of 
strength.  This  is  a  point  which 
mighty  England  has  too  often  over¬ 
looked  during  the  century  now  nearly 
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ended.  Being  unable,  in  the  words  of 
Pascal,  to  establish  the  fact  that  Jus¬ 
tice  Is  synonymous  with  strength,  she 
has  forgotten  that  the  problem  is  not 
solved  by  decorating  strength  with  the 
name  of  Justice.  But  sooner  or  later 
she  will  have  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 
Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  war 
In  the  Transvaal,  England  is  beginning 
to  be  enlightened  about  the  attitude  of 
Europe.  If  these  words  of  mine  might 

The  Quarterly  Reriew. 


contribute  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  to 
this  result,  I  should  be  only  too  happy. 
I  should  not  regret,  and  I  would  offer 
no  apology  for  whatever  in  it  may  be 
displeasing  to  a  good  many  Engilsh- 
men.  It  is  an  old  proverb  which  says 
that  our  flatterers  are  our  worst  ene¬ 
mies,  and  the  highest  mark  of  esteem 
one  can  offer  to  a  great  people,  as  to 
an  honest  man,  is  loyally  to  point  ont 
an  error  as  soon  as  It  is  descried. 

F.  Brunetiire. 


THE  WHITE  SHEEP  OF  NORWAY. 

.  I 

The  white  sheep  of  Norway  are  coming  to  the  fold. 

The  white  sheep  of  Norway,  with  fleeces  dank  and  cold; 

The  fold  that  they  are  homing  to  is  rough  with  rldgdd  rock. 
And  he’s  a  mighty  shepherd  that  has  them  for  his  flock. 

O  he’s  a  mighty  shepherd,  and  no  one  knows  his  name. 

But  he  walks  the  pathless  waters,  as  if  on  grass  he  came. 

His  hair  is  like  the  night-rack,  bis  eyes  are  like  the  sea. 

The  whole  world  bolds  no  shepherd  so  strong  of  hand  as  be. 

For  he  can  race  the  east  wind,  and  leash  and  lead  the  storm; 
He  can  bid  rise  the  south  wind,  and  the  west  wind  wet  and 
'warm. 

He  can  break  a  ship  asunder,  as  a  boy  a  clot  of  mould. 

And  the  white  sheep  of  Norway  be  brings  into  the  fold. 

The  white  sheep  of  Norway— they  are  the  charging  waves, 
And  in  their  ocean  pastures  the  sailors  And  their  graves. 

But  their  shepherd  leads  them  onward,  and,  at  bis  feeding-call. 
Humble  to  his  bidding  come  the  great  waves  aQ. 

The  shipmen  and  the  merchants  that  go  down  to  the  sea. 

Have  heard  the  shepherd  call  them,  to  the  port  where  they 
would  be; 

And  have  seen  gray  in  the  moonlight,  or  splashed  with  noon¬ 
day  gold. 

The  white  sheep  of  Norway  coming  back  to  the  fold. 

Nora  Hopper. 


The  Lelinre  Hour. 
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To  treat  in  a  non-partisan  spirit  of 
the  most  burning  of  aii  present-day 
pubiic  questions  in  the  pages  of  a  non- 
poiiticai  magazine  is  to  execute  an  egg 
dance  of  no  common  difficulty.  The 
war  in  South  Africa  is  not  yet  over; 
perhaps  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight 
The  controversy  over  the  events  which 
caused  the  precipitation  o£  hostilities 
is  being  waged  as  fiercely  as  ever.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Kruger  evoke  as  passionate  demonstra¬ 
tions  as  they  did  six  months  ago.  The 
mere  idea  of  a  “pro-Boer”  meeting  still 
suggests  the  possibility— which,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
any  reader  of  previous  passionate  epi¬ 
sodes  in  British  history— that  free  hiss¬ 
ing  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to,  but  is 
rather  a  phase  of,  free  speech.  The 
author  of  “The  Areopagitica”  was  the 
{neatest  champion  of  freedom  of  speech 
that  the  world  has  produced,  but  being 
also  the  greatest  of  pamphleteers,  he 
claimed  and  exercised  to  the  full  his 
right  to  hiss,  groan  and  cat-call  his 
chief  opponents,  such  as  Salmasius, 
out  of  existence. 

But  we  have  reached  a  period  in  the 
South  African  struggle  when  we  can 
think  of,  and  even  have  glimpses  of, 
the  divinity  that  has  been  shaping  our 
ends,  regardless  of  our  rough-hewing. 
The  stage  of  self-preservation  has 
passed;  the  stage  of  philosophic  and 
deliberate  “settlement”  will  ere  long 
be  entered  upon.  We  can  now  stand 
erect  on  the  summit  of  the  South 
African  kopje  without  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  rain  of  bullets  from 
Boer  political  Mausers;  we  can,  from 
it,  as  from  a  Plsgah,  survey  the 
Promised  Land.  For  “we  are  all 
Imperialists  now,”  much  more  truly 
than,  according  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  “we  are  all  Socialists  now.” 


The  differences  between  “Liberal  Im¬ 
perialism,”  “Sane  Imperialism,”  “Com¬ 
mon-Sense  Imperialism”  and  “Jingo 
Imperialism”  may  not  be  quite  unreal 
or  academic.  If  they  savor  of  hair¬ 
splitting,  they  tend  also  to  party-split¬ 
ting.  But  Imperialism  transcends  our 
political  distinctions  and  distractions. 
It  is  an  idea,  a  passion,  a  worship,  a 
fascinating  siren,  such  as  inspired  that 
poet  who  surpassed  even  Keats  in  his 
sensitiveness  to  Beauty:— 

Llge'.a!  Ligeia! 

My  beautiful  one. 

Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run. 

When  we  think  of  the  uprising  of  the 
British  nation  after  that  black  week 
which  witnessed  the  disasters — as  they 
then  seemed— of  Magersfontein,  Storm- 
berg  and  the  Tugela,  and  when  we  look 
at  the  rush  of  Australians  and  Cana¬ 
dians  to  meet,  live  and  even  die  to¬ 
gether  on  the  South  African  veldt,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  dimly  conscious 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
those  gregarious  ideas  through  whose 
dominance  death  is  swallowed  up  of 
victory,  that  caused  the  best  blood  in 
Europe  to  be  spent  in  the  Crusades, 
and  sent  the  best  brains  in  England 
to  seek  Empire  and  plunder  on  the 
Spanish  Main. 

Like  everything  else  which  has  stim¬ 
ulated  men  and  altered  the  careers  of 
nations.  Imperialism  has  its  feet  of 
clay  as  well  as  its  head  of  gold.  Like 
Cromwell,  whose  worship  it  has  served 
in  such  a  remarkable  manner  to  revive, 
it  is  a  compound  of  realism  and  mys¬ 
ticism.  It  is  the  function  of  literature, 
according  to  that  great  critic  whose 
place,  now  that  he  has  “passed,  not 
softly  but  swiftly,  into  the  silent  land,” 
has  not  been  filled,  to  apply  ideas  to 
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life.  How  has  Literature  discharged 
this  idea  towards  Imperialism?  To 
what  ext^t  is  it  responsible  for  recent 
and  passing  events?  And,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  we  must  think  both  of  the  feet 
of  clay  and  of  the  head  of  gold.  In  the 
first  instance,  what  is  Imperialism  as 
a  historical  fact?  In  the  second  place, 
what  is  Imperialism  as  a  sentiment- 
divine  or  diabolic— which  carries  strong 
nations,  as  passion  carries  strong  men, 
off  their  feet? 

Imperihlism,  by  whatever  adjective, 
such  as  “Sane”  or  “Common-sense,”  it 
may  be  qualified,  involves  attach¬ 
ment  to,  or  faith  in,  the  British  Empire. 
What,  in  turn,  is  the  British  Empire? 
In  this  case  fas  csf  ab  hoste  doceri.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  is  well  known  as  a  very 
able  man  and  a  very  diligent  student 
of  British— perhaps  it  might  be  more 
accurate  to  say  English— history,  but 
he  is  the  last  man  to  be  accused  of 
“Jingoism.”  He  is  a  Unionist,  but 
Lord  Beaconsfield  once  styled  him  “a 
wild  professor.”  So  little  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  Imperialism  or  Expansion,  in 
the  limited  or  specially  British  sense, 
has  he  been,  that  he  has  persistently  ad¬ 
vocated  the  annexation  to  the  United 
States  of  Canada,  which  has  been  his 
second  home.  In  his  latest  work,  “The 
United  Kingdom,”  he  thus  pronounces 
upon  Imperialism  as  an  historical 
fact:— 

The  British  Empire  embraces  at  this 
day,  besides  the  thirty-nine  millions  of 
people  in  the  two  islands,  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  in  India  and  twenty  mil¬ 
lions,  more  or  less,  in  colonies  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  globe.  Instead  of  being 
sea-girt,  England  has  an  open  land 
frontier  of  four  thousand  miles,  allow¬ 
ing  for  Indentation,  In  Ncrth  America, 
besides  the  whole  northern  frontier  of 
Hindostan.  To  hold  this  empire  she 
has  to  maintain  a  fleet,  not  only  for 
her  own  defence  and  that  of  her  trade, 
but  for  her  command  of  all  the  seas. 
An  empire  this  vast  aggregate  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  possessions  is  called.  To 


part  of  them  the  name  is  misapplied, 
and  the  misapplication  may  lead  to 
practical  error.  Empire  is  absolute 
rule,  whether  the  imperial  power  be  a 
monarchy,  like  the  Persian  or  the  Span¬ 
ish;  an  aristocracy,  like  the  Roman  or 
the  Venetian;  or  a  commonwealth,  like 
Athens  of  old  and  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  case  of  the  British 
possessions,  the  name  is  properly  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  the  Indian  empire,  the 
Crown  colonies,  and  fortresses  or  naval 
stations  such  as  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 
It  is  not  properly  applicable  to  self- 
governing  colonies  such  as  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  Cape,  which,  though 
nominally  dependent,  are  in  reality  in¬ 
dependent;  do  not  obey  British  law;  do 
not  contribute  to  British  armaments; 
and  are  at  liberty  even  to  wage  com¬ 
mercial  war  against  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  by  levying  protective  duties  on  her 
goods.  The  word  “colony,”  too,  is  used 
in  a  misleading  sense,  as  if  it  were 
synonymous  with  dependent,  or  were 
limited  to  colonies  retaining  their  po¬ 
litical  connection  with  the  mother- 
country.  The  colonies  of  England 
which  now  form  the  United  States 
did  not  cease,  on  becoming  inde¬ 
pendent,  to  be  English  colonies. 
In  the  feudal  notion  of  personal 
fealty,  which  led  the  colonist  to 
think  that  even  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth  he  remained  indefensibly 
the  liegeman  of  the  British  King,  com¬ 
bined,  perhaps,  with  the  notion,  also 
feudal,  of  the  crown  as  supreme  land- 
owner,  we  probably  see  the  account  of 
the  political  tie  between  the  British 
colonies  and  the  British  crown. 
The  Mayflower  exiles,  in  their  compact 
before  landing,  described  themselves 
as  loyal  subjects  of  King  James,  who 
had  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  honor  of  their  King  and 
country,  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Virginia.  Had  the 
exiles  of  the  Mayflower  been  citizens 
of  a  Greek  republic,  they  would  have 
taken  the  sacred  fire  from  the 
hearth  of  the  mother  city  and  gone 
forth  to  found  a  new  commonwealth 
for  themselves,  owning  no  relation  to 
its  parent  but  that  of  filial  respect 
and  affection. 
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This  passage  Is  of  value  because  It 
demonstrates  not  only  what  Imperial¬ 
ism— in  so  far  as  It  involves  attachment 
to  the  British  Empire — certainly  is  not 
in  the  sense  of  historical  fact,  and  what 
It  vaguely  is  in  the  sense  of  historical 
sentiment.  It  is  not  absolute  rule  in  the 
strict  and  only  proper  meaning  of  the 
phrase — the  meaning  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  past 
and  of  the  Russian  Empire  of  to-day. 
Mr.  Smith  says  that  in  the  case  of  the 
British  possessions  “the  name  is  prop¬ 
erly  applicable  only  to  the  Indian  Em¬ 
pire,  the  Crown  Colonies  and  fortresses 
or  naval  stations  such  as  Gibraltar  or 
Malta.”  Fortresses  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  They  are  under  mili¬ 
tary  government  and  exist  for  military 
reasons.  But  the  British  rule  of  the 
Crown  Colonies,  of  India— and  It  may, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  be  added  of 
Egypt— is  characterized  by  a  different 
Imperialism  from  the  Roman  or  the 
Russian.  It  means  government,  not 
for  the  sake  of  fortune  to  individuals, 
or  even  of  glory  to  the  nation,  but  for 
the  sake  of  civilization— in  other  words, 
for  the  diffusion  of  peace  and  justice 
over  regions  where  these  blessings  have 
hitherto  been  unknown.  Unless  we  de¬ 
mean  ourselves  in  India,  in  Egypt, 
and,  as  the  result  will,  no  doubt,  show, 
in  South  Africa,  as  If  we  were  the 
trustees  of  civilization,  we  shall  have 
failed  to  accomplish  our  professed  mis¬ 
sion  and  to  be  unequal  to  bearing  “The 
White  Man’s  Burthen”  with  dignity 
and  moral  profit.  Unless,  indeed.  Im¬ 
perialism  is  an  essentially  noble  ideal— 
it  may  be  Imperfectly  understood  here, 
still  more  imperfectly  practised  there— 
it  will  fail.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  give  harmony,  and,  if  one 
may  say  so,  in  such  a  connection,  the 
heartiness  of  a  chorus  to  the  otherwise 
differing  sentiments  that  animate  the 
collocation  of  self-governing  States, 
Crown  Colonies  and  ancient  Empires 
over  which  the  British  fiag  files.  Mr. 


Goldwin  Smith  has  shown  how  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  feudalism,  of  personal  fealty, 
animated  the  Mayfiower  settlers  when 
they  established  themselves  on  the 
North  American  continent.  That  was 
quite  compatible  with  the  sturdy  main¬ 
tenance  of  rights  and  privileges;  so, 
indeed,  the  quarrel  which  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  was  to  prove.  There 
never  was  a  greater  Imperialist,  even 
in  the  modern  sense,  than  Chatham; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  safely  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  would  not,  in  that 
memorable  last  speech  of  his,  have  de¬ 
fended  the  “schismatic”  action  of  the 
colonists  had  he  not  been  certain  that 
their  vindication  of  their  “rights”  was 
not  quite  compatible  with  loyalty  to 
the  central  Mayfiower  Idea. 

That  the  New  England  idea  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  usually  associated 
with  the  phrase,  “Little  England,”  Is 
now,  indeed,  almost  startlingly  mani¬ 
fest,  The  United  States,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  with  ample  facilities  for 
“expansion”  afforded  by  the  size  of 
the  continent  on  which  they  are  the 
most  considerable  Power,  have  devel¬ 
oped  an  Imperialism  of  their  own,  and 
one  which  has,  on  the  surface,  but  a 
remote  connection  with  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  And  in  considering  the  lit¬ 
erary  inspiration  of  Imperialism  gener¬ 
ally,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  an 
American  illustration.  Walt  Whitman 
lived  and  wrote  before  the  recent  war 
betwen  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  the  consequent  appearance  of  bis 
beloved  Republic  among  the  World- 
Powers  interested  in  the  Far  Eastern 
problem,  with  the  almost  innumerable 
complications  which  that  involves.  That 
even  before  then  there  prevailed  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  American  unity  equivalent  to 
that  similar  passion  which  here  we  call 
Imperialism,  the  following  passage 
shows:— 

The  highest  separate  personality  of 
these  States  will  only  be  fully  coherent. 
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grand  and  free,  through  the  cohesion, 
grandeur  and  freedom  of  the  common 
aggregate — ^the  Union.  This  is  what 
makes  the  importance  to  the  identities 
of  these  States  of  the  thoroughly  fused, 
relentless,  dominating  Union— a  moral 
and'  spiritual  idea  subjecting  ail  the 
parts  with  remorseless  power.  What 
needs  most  fostering  through  the  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  come,  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States— North,  South,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  and  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coasts— is  this  fused  and  fervent 
identity  of  the  individual,  whoever  he 
or  she  may  be,  whatever  the  place, 
with  the  idea  and  fact  of  American 
totality,  and  with  what  is  meant  by 
the  fiag,  the  stars,  the  stripes.  We 
need  this  conviction  of  nationality  as  a 
faith  to  be  absorbed  in  the  blood  and 
belief  of  the  people  every  where— South, 
North,  West,  East— to  emanate  in  their 
life  and  in  native  literature  and  art. 
We  want  the  germinal  idea  that  Amer¬ 
ica,  inheritor  of  the  past,  Is  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  future,  of  humanity. 
Judging  from  history,  it  is  some  such 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas  proper  to 
them  (and  such  ideas  only)  that  have 
made  the  profoundest  glory  and  en¬ 
durance  of  nations  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Tyrtseus  of  Imperial¬ 
ism,  and  the  infiuence  of  his  writings 
in  the  way  both  of  fostering  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  Imperialism  and  of  expressing 
its  moods  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 
But  here  we  have  an  American  of  the 
Americans,  a  democrat  of  the  demo¬ 
crats,  the  latter-day  poet  of  “liberty, 
fraternity  and  equality,”  who,  lacking 
in  humor— otherwise  he  might  have 
been  the  trans-Atlantic  Burns— has  car¬ 
ried  the  doctrine  of  “the  brotherhood 
of  man,  the  sisterhood  of  w’oman”  to 
the  verge  of  farce,  giving  expresion  to 
what  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
call  the  Imperial  sentiment  with  that 
poetical  ardor  which  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  sincerity.  This  “fused  and 
fervent  identity  of  the  individual,  who¬ 
ever  he  or  she  may  be,  whatever  the 
place,  with  the  idea  and  fact  of  Amer¬ 


ican  totality,  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
fiag,”  this  “moral  and  spiritual  idea 
subjecting  all  the  parts  with  remorse¬ 
less  power,”  certainly  holds  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  fully  aud  as  abso¬ 
lutely  as  of  the  United  States,  It  may 
be  doubted  if  even  yet  Imperialism 
as  “a  moral  and  spiritual  idea  subject¬ 
ing  all  the  parts  of  the  Empire  with 
remorseless  power”  is  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  poets  who  sing  or  the 
politicians  who  practise  it  That  must 
be  effected  before  it  can  be  “absorbed 
in  the  blood  and  belief  of  the  people 
everywhere.”  Meanwhile,  a  sufficiently 
wonderful  feat  has  been  accomplished. 
An  idea  has  been  found  for  which  the 
same  enthusiastic  loyalty  can  be  mani¬ 
fested  as  was  evoked  by  the  older  po¬ 
litical  watchwords— by  the  Throne,  by 
the  Dynasty,  by  “Our  glorious  Consti¬ 
tution.”  And  the  romantic  fascination 
of  the  idea  has  been  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Queen  who,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  her  reign,  showed  herself 
equal  to  the  task  of  embodying,  as  it 
had  never  been  embodied  before,  the 
doctrine  of  limited  monarchy— “the 
crowned  Republic’s  crowning  common- 
sense”— should,  in  what  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  latest  period  of  her  reign, 
have  shown  herself  not  less  equal  to 
the  task  of  indicating  the  practical 
meaning  of  Imperialism. 

That  Imperialism  should  become  a 
force — in  some  respects  the  prominent 
force— in  our  literature,  was  as  “in¬ 
evitable”  as  the  war  in  South  Africa 
itself.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
not  specially  concerned  with  the  non¬ 
literary  “con-causes”  of  Imperialism, 
except  to  the  extent  that  literature  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  application  of  all 
ideas  to  life.  That  Imperialism  is  al¬ 
lied  to,  and  has  been  fostered  by  the 
recent  British  delight  in  athleticism, 
is  as  certain  as  that  it  is  a  passionate 
and  yet  philosophic  protest  for  nation¬ 
alism  as  a  force  in  the  life  of  the  world 
against  Internationalism,  especially  in 
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the  destructive  forms  of  Socialism  and 
Nihilism.  But,  looking  to  Victorian 
literature,  and  the  great  names  which 
were  all-influential  in  those  decades  of 
It  which  are  quite  familiar  to  middle- 
aged  men,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most 
easily  explicable  of  phenomena.  On 
the  moral  side  it  is  a  protest  against 
the  merely  materialistic  view  of  life— 
the  notion  that  a  man  is  to  be  valued, 
not  according  to  the  good  that  is  done 
through  bis  influence  while  he  lives, 
but  by  the  amount  of  wealth  he  leaves 
behind  him.  However  much  “the  sim¬ 
ple,  great  ones  gone”  of  the  Victorian 
era  may  have  differed  from  each  other 
—Carlyle  from  Arnold,  Ruskln  from 
Swinburne,  Clough  from  Browning— 
they  have  agreed  in  holding  up  to  scorn 
and  reprobation  that  materialistic  con¬ 
ception  of  happiness,  which  has  nat¬ 
urally  obtained  great  importance  in 
a  reign  so  remarkable  for  its  fat  years 
of  prosperity  as  that  of  the  present 
sovereign. 

But  Imperialism  goes  back  further 
than  the  Victorian  era,  to  the  time 
when  Byron  captivated  Europe,  even 
although  he  was  boycotted  in  Great 
Britain,  with  “the  pageant  of  his  bleed¬ 
ing  heart.”  His  romantic  heroes,  and 
still  more  romantic  villains,  bis  Corsairs 
and  bis  Laras,  dashed  their  heads  as 
gallantly  and  as  ineffectually  against 
their  prison  walls  of  conventional  Phil¬ 
istine  sentiment  as  he  did  himself.  But 
the  strength  of  Byronlsm,  apart  from 
the  views  on  special  things  with  which 
it  will  be  associated,  lies  in  energy  and 
in  action.  Imperialism  means,  there¬ 
fore,  the  revival  of  Byronism,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  place  action  above  speculation 
on  the  one  side,  and  above  materialism 
on  the  other  side.  Mr.  George  Mere¬ 
dith,  who,  more  than  any  living  man  of 
letters,  represents  the  transition  be¬ 
tween  the  older  and  the  younger  Vic¬ 
torian  ideas,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  best  characters,  Alvan  of 
“The  Tragic  Comedians”— notoriously 
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and  even  confessedly  Ferdinand  Las- 
salie,  the  orator  and  inspirer  of  Ger¬ 
man  Social  Democracy— a  theory  ani 
special  application  of  the  Byronic  gos¬ 
pel  of  action.  When  Clotilde  flrst 
heard  him  (Alvan)  speak,  “His  theme 
was  action;  the  political  advantages  of 
action,  and  he  illustrated  his  view  with 
historical  examples  to  the  credit  of  the 
French,  to  the  temporary  discredit  of 
the  German  and  English  races,  who 
lead  to  compromise  instead.  Of  the 
English  he  spoke  as  of  a  power  extinct 
—a  i)eople  ‘gone  to  fat,’  who  have 
gained  their  end  in  a  hoard  of  gold  and 
shut  the  door  upon  bandit  ideas.  Ac¬ 
tion  means  life  to  the  soul  as  to  the 
body.  Compromise  is  virtual  death; 
it  is  the  path  between  cowardice  and 
comfort  under  the  title  of  expediency. 
.  .  .  Let,  then,  our  Joy  be  in  war,  in 
uncompromising  action,  which  need 
not  be  the  less  a  sagacious  conduct  of 
the  war.  Action  energizes  men’s  brains, 
generates  grander  capacities,  provokes 
greatness  of  soul  between  enemies,  and 
is  the  guarantee  of  positive  conquest 
for  the  benefit  of  our  species.” 

These  words  are  worth  noting.  Mr. 
Meredith  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
first  novelist  of  the  day;  if  there  can 
be  truly  said  to  be  any  rival  near  his 
throne,  it  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  like 
himself  a  novelist  with  a  purpose,  and 
one  even  more  persistently  tragic  than 
his.  Mr.  Meredith  has  only  now  come 
into  bis  kingdom,  in  the  sense  of  even 
a  circulating-library  popularity.  But 
from  his  first  appearance  be  has  been 
an  Influence  with  the  intellectually  se¬ 
lect,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
through  their  power  in  turn,  much  of 
his  teaching— for  in  spite  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  an  interpreter  of  what  be 
himself  terms  the  Comic  Muse,  he  is 
too  serious  not  to  be  intentionally  di¬ 
dactic— has  been  conveyed  into  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  present  generation^  which 
of  necessity  knows  him  rather  as  a 
master,  and  a  mystery,  than  anything 
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«lse.  Who  does  not  recognize  in  the 
words  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Lassalie— Lassalle  is  even  more  de¬ 
serving  than  Heine  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  German  Byron  —  the 
Continental  contempt  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  nation  as  “a  power  extinct,  a 
people  gone  to  fat,  who  have 
gained  their  end  in  a  hoard  of  gold  and 
shut  the  door  upon  bandit  ideas!”  That 
contempt  should  breed  exasperation  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
The  remarkable  patience  with  which, 
since  the  present  war  began,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  have  borne  Continental  in¬ 
sults,  may  yet  be  found  to  have  been 
ominous,  to  have  indicated  a  grim  de¬ 
termination  to  show  the  world,  if  ever 
a  suitable  chance  came,  that  such  con¬ 
tempt  was  not  justified. 

But  mere  “bandit  ideas”  have  never 
had  any  permanent  infiuence  in  this 
country;  the  Byronic  theory  of  life  has 
been  infinitely  more  fruitful  in  Paris 
than  in  London.  There  may  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  there  may  again  be 
in  the  future,  outbreaks  of  Berserker- 
ism  in  our  literature,  but  never  of  sheer 
brigandage  or  buccaneering.  Action, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  action,  war  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  means  of  giving  vent  to  energy, 
have  never  been  appreciated  as  a  moral 
meal  for  the  nation,  although  they  may 
have  tickled  the  appetite  as  a  sauce. 
For  the  truly  commanding  force  in 
present-day  literature  one  Inevitably 
and  almost  instinctively  goes  back  to 
Carlyle— because,  in  spite  of  his  vio- 
ience,  and  his  frequent  injustice  where 
individuals  are  concerned,  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  permanently  serious  side  of 
what  is  at  bottom  a  serious  people.  He 
loved  Byron,  but  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  Byronism.  He  denounced  Napo- 
leonism— between  which  and  Byronism 
there  are  many  ties  of  sympathy,  affin¬ 
ity  and  more— as  Dick  Turpinism;  dur¬ 
ing  the  Franco-German  War  he  de¬ 
nounced  France  as  “the  Cartouche  of 
nations.”  But,  as  all  the  world  knows— 


knows  od  nauseam— he  was  a  hero-wor¬ 
shipper.  And,  although  it  is  possible 
that,  in  certain  respects,  his  influence 
has  latterly  been  on  the  wane,  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  worship  of  Cromwell  as 
the  best  type  of  British  influence 
abroad,  as  the  Incarnation  of  what 
most  of  us  would  wish  a  “spirited  for¬ 
eign  policy”  to  be,  is  evidence  that  the 
true  gospel  of  Carlyle  is  still  a  power 
—an  unconscious  and  indirect  power, 
perhaps— with  the  British  mind.  The 
germs,  at  all  events,  of  the  modern 
preaching  of  Action  as  a  protest  against 
Materialism,  as  an  escape  from  the 
despair  and  scepticism  which  Matthew 
Arnold  has  “moulded  in  colossal  calm,” 
are  found  here. 

The  works  of  a  man,  bury  them  un¬ 
der  what  guano-mountains  and  obscene 
owl-droppings  you  will,  will  not  per¬ 
ish,  cannot  perish.  What  of  Heroism, 
what  of  Eternal  Light  was  in  a  ]ilan 
and  his  Life  is  with  very  great  exact¬ 
ness  added  to  the  Eternities;  remains 
forever  a  new  divine  portion  of  the  Sum 
of  Things.  No  nobler  feeling  than  this 
of  admiration  for  one  higher  than  him¬ 
self  dwells  in  the  breast  of  man.  It 
is  to  this  hour  and  at  all  hours  the  vivi¬ 
fying  influence  in  man’s  life.  Religions, 
I  find,  stand  upon  it.  .  .  .  What, 
therefore,  is  loyalty  proper,  the  life- 
breath  of  all  society,  but  an  effiuence 
of  Hero-w'orship,  submissive  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  truly  great?  Society  is 
founded  on  Hero-worship.  ...  I 
seem  tx)  see  in  this  indestructibility  of 
Hero-worship  the  everlasting  adamant, 
lower  than  which  the  confused  wreck 
of  revolutionary  things  cannot  fall. 

.  .  .  Silent,  with  closed  lips,  as  I 
fancy  them,  unconscious  that  tliey 
were  specially  brave;  defying  the  wild 
ocean  with  its  monsters,  and  all  men 
and  things,  progenitors  of  our  own 
Blakes  and  Nelsons.  Hrolf  or  Rollo, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  wild  Sea-King, 
has  a  share  in  governing  England  at 
this  hour.  ...  No  wild  Saint  Dom¬ 
inies  and  Thebald  Eremites,  there  had 
been  no  melodious  Dante;  rough,  prac¬ 
tical  Endeavor,  Scandinavian  and 
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other,  from  Odin  to  Walter  Raleigh, 
from  Nefela  to  Granmer,  enabled 
Shakespeare  to  speak.  Nay,  the  fin¬ 
ished  Poet,  I  remark  sometimes,  is  a 
symptom  that  his  epoch  itself  has 
reached  perfection  and  Is  finished;  that 
before  long  there  will  be  a  new  Epoch, 
new  reformers  needed. 

The  sti’ain  here  is  not  only  of  a  higher 
mood  than  that  represented  in  the  quo¬ 
tation  from  “The  Tragic  Comedians,” 
but  it  comes  nearer  to  that  actual  tem¬ 
per  of  the  younger  and  more  enterpris¬ 
ing  section  of  the  nation  which  has 
found  vent  in  Expansion,  and  which 
has  been,  at  least,  the  advance-guard 
of  Imperialism.  These  old  heroes,  “si¬ 
lent,  w’ith  closed  lips,  unconscious  that 
they  were  specially  brave,  defying  the 
wild  ocean  with  its  monsters,”  have 
been  in  a  measure,  at  all  events,  re¬ 
produced  in  the  “still,  strong  men”— 
the  humbler,  the  more  heroic— who  have 
given  the  defences  of  Ladysmith,  Mafe- 
klng  and  Kimberley  a  not  unimportant 
place  in  British  military  annals. 

Carlyle’s  greatest  disciple,  and  most 
articulate— not  forgetting  Ruskin,  Dick¬ 
ens  and  Browning— was  Tennyson.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  author  of 
“The  Idylls  of  the  King”  and  “In 
Memoriam”  w'as  also  the  author  of 
“Riflemen  Form.”  Mr.  Frederic  Harri¬ 
son  has  gone  so  far  as  to  express  regret 
that  this  side  of  Tennyson  could  not  be 
forgotten.  And  yet,  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  new  scheme  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  clearly  proves,  the  vol¬ 
unteer  movement,  w’hich  originated  in 
the  threats  of  invasion  uttered  by  Na¬ 
poleon  the  Third’s  colonels,  was  the 
concrete  beginning  of  Imperialism. 
Here,  indeed,  we  have  the  spirit,  though 
not  the  music-hall  air  of  Kipling,  the 
contention  that  domestic  reforms 
should  be  postponed  to  the  great  work 
of  setting  the  defences  of  the  Empire 
in  order. 

Be  not  deaf  to  the  sound  that  warn*. 
Be  not  gall’d  by  a  despot’s  plea; 


Are  figs  of  thistles,  or  grapes  of  thorns? 

How  should  a  despot  set  men  free? 

I 

Let  your  reforms  for  a  moment  go. 

Look  to  your  butts  and  take  good 
aims. 

Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so 

Than  a  rotten  fleet  or  a  city  in 
flames. 

The  spirit  of  Imperialism,  so  far  as 
Tennyson  is  concerned,  is,  however, 
to  be  found  at  its  best  in  “Maud”:— 

I  stood  on  a  giant  deck,  and  mix’d  my 
breath 

With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle- 
cry, 

God’s  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak’d  on  a 
giant  liar; 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light 
shall  leap. 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of 
splendid  names. 

And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the 
sun. 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with 
high  desire; 

For  the  peace  that  I  deem’d  no  peace 
is  over  and  done. 

And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and 
the  Baltic  deep. 

And  deathful-grinning  mouths  of  the 
fortress,  flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war,  with  a 
heart  of  fire. 

On  this  outburst  M.  Taine  remarks:— 

Men  said  that  be  w’as  imitating  By¬ 
ron;  they  cried  out  against  these  bitter 
declamations;  they  thought  that  they 
perceived  the  rebellious  accent  of  the 
Satanic  school;  they  blamed  this  un¬ 
even,  obscure,  excessive  style;  they 
were  shocked  at  these  crudities  and 
incongruities;  they  called  on  tire  poet 
to  return  to  his  first  well-proportioned 
style.  He  was  discouraged,  left  the 
storm  clouds,  and  returned  to  the 
azure  sky! 

Tills  is,  liowever,  a  vastly  clevi'r  and 
thoroughly  French  way  of  saying  both 
that  Tennyson  was  considerably  in 
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advance  of  his  time  and  that  he  was 
not  so  much  a  man  of  war  as  a  man 
of  the  cloister  or  of  the  cathedrai  close, 
who,  having  been  seized  with  the  pa¬ 
triotic  fever,  rushed  out  of  his  retire¬ 
ment,  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the 
Czar,  and,  alarmed  at  the  sensation 
caused  by  his  unexpected  militancy, 
“turned  him  to  his  thought  again” 
somewhat  shamefacedly. 

The  spirit  of  Imperialism  was  in 
Tennyson,  however,  as  it  was  in  Car¬ 
lyle,  and  perhaps  as,  notwithstanding 
his  romantic  and  dandiacal  Jacobinism, 
it  was  in  Byron.  We  identify  the 
spirit  nowadays  with  the  muse  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  mainly  because  he 
sings  the  praises— and  lays  bare  the 
weaknesses— of  that  “Absent-Minded 
Beggar”  who  corresponds  to  the  legion¬ 
ary  of  Rome,  and  whose  mission,  like 
his  prototype’s,  is  to  defend  that  “ex¬ 
tended  frontier,”  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  is  the  characteris¬ 
tic  of  an  empire  of  the  modern  type. 
How  familiar  he  is  now— 

,..i  ; 

We  aren’t  no  thin  red  ’eroes,  nor  we 
aren’t  no  blackguards  too. 

But  single  men  in  barricks,  most  re¬ 
markable  like  you; 

An’  if  sometimes  our  conduck  isn’t  all 
your  fancy  paints. 

Why,  single  men  in  barricks  don’t  grow 
into  plaster  saints; 

While  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy 
that,  an’  Tommy  “fall  behind,” 
But  it’s  “Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir,” 
when  there’s  trouble  In  the  wind; 
There’s  trouble  in  the  wind,  my  boys, 
there’s  trouble  in  the  wind. 

Oh,  it’s  “Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir,” 
when  there’s  trouble  in  the  wind. 

You  talk  o’  better  food  for  us,  an’ 
schools,  an’  fires,  an’  all; 

We’ll  w’alt  for  extry  rations  if  you  treat 
us  rational; 

Don’t  mess  about  the  cook-room  slops, 
but  prove  It  to  our  face. 

The  Widow’s  Uniform  is  not  the  sol¬ 
dier-man’s  disgrace. 


For  It’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that, 
an’  “Chuck  him  out,  the  brute  I” 
But  it’s  “Saviour  of  ’is  country”  when 
the  guns  begin  to  shoot; 

An’  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that, 

.  an’  anything  you  please; 

An’  Tommy  ain’t  a  bloomin’  fool— yon 
bet  that  Tommy  sees! 

Or— 

What  was  the  end  of  all  the  show, 
Johnnie,  Johnnie? 

Ask  my  colonel,  for  I  don’t  know, 
Johnnie,  my  Johnnie,  aha! 

We  broke  a  King,  and  we  built  a  road— 
A  court-house  stands  where  the  reg’- 
ment  goed. 

And  the  river’s  clean  where  the  raw 
blood  fiowed 

When  the  Widow  gave  the  party. 

But  even  Mr.  Kipling  was  antici¬ 
pated,  not,  perhaps,  by  Campbell,  in 
whose  best  battle-pieces  Great  Britain 
figures  not  so  much  as  what  the  late 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green  termed  an  “earth- 
power,”  as  “the  tight  little  Island,” 
fighting  gallantly  against  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds  for  its  own  life  and  for  the 
liberty  of  the  world,  but  by  Dibdin. 
Dibdin,  as  emphatically  the  singer  of 
the  sailor,  of  the  humble  but  capable 
master  of  that  element  which,  in  By¬ 
ron’s  phrase,  “washed  us  power,”  had 
glimpses  of  Empire.  Here,  at  all  events, 
is  Tommy  Atkins  soberly  photographed, 
yet  distinctly  alive,  both  in  his  personal 
weakness  and  in  his  representative 
strength. 

This,  this  my  lad’s  a  soldier’s  life. 

He  marches  to  the  sprightly  fife. 

And  In  each  town  to  some  new  wife 
Swears  he’ll  be  ever  true; 

He’s  here,  he’s  here— where  Is  he  not? 
Variety’s  his  envied  lot. 

He  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  pays  no 
shot. 

And  follows  the  loud  tattoo. 

5. 


And  yet— 
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Called  out  to  face  his  country’s  foes, 
The  tears  of  fond  domestic  woes 
He  kisses  off  and  boldly  goes 
To  earn  of  fame  his  due; 

Religion,  liberty  and  laws. 

Both  are  his  and  his  country’s  cause. 
For  these,  through  danger  without 
pause. 

He  follows  the  loud  tattoo. 

Substitute  “the  flag”  or  “the  Widow  of 
Windsor”  for  “religion,  liberty  and 
laws,”  and  we  have  the  special  senti¬ 
ment  or  revived  feudalism  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  modern  “Empire  builder.” 

What  the  more  recent  and  popular 
exponents  of  Imperialism  ha^’^e  done  is, 
withont  going  any  fnrther,  to  supply 
a  special  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them  to  sing  the  praises  of  a  “Their’s 
not  to  reason  w’hy,  their’s  but  to  do  or 
die”  devotion  to  it.  The  two  writers 
of  to-day  who  have  done  most  to  foster 
the  spirit  which  is  being  exhibited  on 
an  Imperial  scale  In  South  Africa  are 
Mr.  W\  E.  Henley,  mainly  in  virile 
prose,  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  both 
in  “graphic”  prose  and  in  resonant 
verse.  Mr.  Henley  is  the  candid 
prophet  of  latter-day  Byronism.  He 
maintains  that  the  singer  of  “Lara”  is 
the  greatest  master  in  English  poetry 
since  Shakespeare.  He  is  a  believer  in 
and  preacher  of  the  vigor  of  the  senses; 
he  advocates  action  and  annexation  as 
a  cnre  alike  for  Arnoldian  megrims  and 
for  flabby  politics.  In  a  passage  writ¬ 
ten  whilst  Lord  Kitchener  was  still 
engaged  in  the  task  which  was  trium¬ 
phantly  concluded  at  Omdurman,  he 
lays  down  his  views:— 

We  have  renewed  our  old  pride  in 
the  Flag,  our  old  delight  in  the  thought 
of  a  good  thing  done  by  a  good  man  of 
his  hands,  our  old  faith  in  the  ambi¬ 
tions  and  traditions  of  the  race.  I 
doubt,  for  instance.  If,  outside  politics 
(and  perhaps  the  Stock  Exchange), 
there  be  a  single  Englishman  who  does 
not  rejoice  In  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
Rhodes;  even,  as  I  believe,  there  is 
none  inside  or  out  of  politics,  who  does 


not  feel  the  prouder  for  his  kinship 
with  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener.  And  the 
reason  is  on  the  surface.  To  the  na¬ 
tional  conscience,  drugged  so  long  and 
so  long  bewildered  and  bemused,  such 
men  as  Rhodes  and  Kitchener  are 
heroic  Englishmen.  The  one  has  added 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  to  the  Empire,  and  is  neck-deep 
in  the  work  of  consolidating  what  he 
has  got  and  of  taking  more.  The  other 
is  wiping  out  the  great  dishonor  that 
overtook  us  at  Khartoum  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  “reaching  down  from 
the  North”  to  Buluwayo,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  of  them  that  will  change  a 
place  of  skulls  into  .a  province  of  peace. 
Both  are  great,  and  that  is  much.  But 
both  are,  after  all,  but  types;  and  that 
is  more.  We  know  now,  Mr.  Kipling 
aiding,  that  all  the  world  over  are 
thousands  of  the  like  temper,  the  like 
capacity  for  government,  the  like  im¬ 
patience  of  anarchy;  and  that  all  the 
world  over,  these — each  one  according 
to  his  vision  and  his  strength— are  do¬ 
ing  Imperial  work  at  Imperial  wages— 
the  chance  of  a  nameless  death,  the 
possibility  of  distinction,  the  certainty 
that  the  effect  is  worth  achieving  and 
will  surely  be  achieved. 

Here  we  have  Byronism,  but  in 
phrases  like  “capacity  for  Government” 
and  “impatience  of  anarchy”  we  have 
Carlyllsm  also.  Mr.  Kipling’s  chief 
strength  lies  in  his  always  Intense,  fre¬ 
quently  grotesque,  and'  occasionally  re¬ 
pellent  realism.  Perhaps  we  have  here 
the  true  Kipling- 

You  couldn’t  pack  a  Broadwood  half- 
a-mile— 

You  mustn’t  leave  a  flddle  in  the 
damp— 

You  couldn’t  raft  an  organ  up  the  Nile, 

And  play  it  in  an  Equatorial  swamp. 
I  travel  with  the  cooking-pots  and 
pails— 

I’m  sandwiched  ’tween  the  coffee  and 
the  pork— 

And  when  the  dusty  column  checks 
and  tails. 

You  should  hear  me  spur  the  rear¬ 
guard  to  a  walk? 
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With  my  “Pilly-willy-winky-winky 
pop!” 

(Oh,  it’s  any  tune  that  comes  into  my 
head !) 

So  I  keep  ’em  moving  forward  till  they 
drop; 

So  I  play  ’em  up  to  water  and  to  bed. 
In  the  silence  of  the  camp  before  the 
fight. 

When  it’s  good  to  make  your  will 
and  say  your  prayer. 

You  can  hear  my  strumpty-tumpty 
overnight 

Explaining  ten  to  one  was  always 
fair. 

I’m  the  Prophet  of  the  Utterly  Absurd, 

Of  the  Patently  Impossible  and 
Vain— 

And  when  the  Thing  that  couldn’t  has 
occurred. 

Give  me  time  to  change  my  leg  and 
go  again. 

W’ith  my  "Tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tum- 
pa-tump!” 

In  the  desert  where  the  dung-fed 
camp-smoke  curled 

There  was  never  voice  before  us  till 
I  led  our  lonely  chorus 

I,  the  war-drum  of  the  White  Man 
round  the  world! 

Or,  if  truth  in  realism  means  the 
same  thing  as  unpleasantness,  a  still 
truer  Kipling  is  to  be  found  in  “The 
Sergeant’s  W’eddin’— ” 

See  the  chaplain  thinkin’? 

See  the  women  smile? 

Twig  the  married  winkin’ 

As  they  take  the  aisle? 

Keep  your  side-arms  quiet, 

Dressin’  by  the  Band. 

Ho!  you  ’oly  beggars. 

Cough  be’ind  your  ’and! 

Now  it’s  done  an’  over, 

’Ear  the  organ  squeak. 

“Voice  that  breathed  o’er  Eden”— 
Ain’t  she  got  the  cheek! 

White  and  laylock  ribbons. 

Think  yourself  so  fine, 

I’d  pray  Gawd  to  take  yer 
’Fore  I  made  yer  mine! 

Escort  to  the  kerridge. 

Wish  him  luck,  the  brute! 


Chuck  the  slippers  after— 

(Pity  ’taint  a  boot!) 

Bowin’  like  a  lady, 

Blushin’  like  a  lad— 

’Oo  would  say  to  see  ’em. 

Both  is  rotten  bad? 

And  yet,  thanks  perhaps  to  the  strain 
of  Wesleyanism  in  his  blood,  which 
makes  him  the  General  Booth  of  At- 
kinsesque  Imperialism,  Mr.  Kipling  is 
a  Carlylian  in  his  love  of  a  strong  man 
wherever  he  finds  him. 

'They  have  looked  each  other  between 
the  eyes,  and  there  they  found  no 
fault. 

They  have  taken  the  oath  of  the 
Brother-in-Blood  on  leavened 
bread  and  salt. 

They  have  taken  the  oath  of  the 
Brother-ln-Blood  on  fire  and  fresh- 
cut  sod. 

On  the  hilt  and  the  halt  of  the  Kyber 
Knife,  and  the  Wondrous  Names 
of  God. 

The  Colonel’s  son  he  rides  the  mare, 
and  Kemal’s  boy  the  dun. 

And  two  have  come  back  to  Fort 
Bukloh  where  there  went  forth 
but  one. 

And  when  they  drew  to  the  quarter- 
guard,  full  twenty  swords  flew 
clear— 

There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  bis 
feud  with  the  blood  of  the  moun¬ 
taineer. 

“Ha’  done!  ha’  done!”  said  the  Colonel’s 
son.  “Put  up  the  steel  at  your 
sides! 

Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border 
thief- to-night  ’tls  a  man  of  the 
Guides!” 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at 
God’s  great  Judgment  Seat; 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West, 
Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to 
face,  tho’  they  come  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth! 

There  may  be  more  of  Wesleyanism 
than  of  Carlyllsm— a  Wesleyanism 
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which  is  none  the  less  genuine  that,  like 
John  Wesley’s  own.  It  is  flavored  with 
mysticism— in  those  of  Mr.  Kipling’s 
poems  in  which  he  seeks  to  “improve” 
Imperialism,  as  in  his  famous  “Reces¬ 
sional,”  with  its— 

Lord  God  of  Hosts— be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget. 

But  he  Is  back  to  Carlylism— the  Car- 
lylism  of  the  “Latter  Day  Pamphlets,” 
and  the  cry  to  arms  against  anarchy 
in— 

) 

Take  up  the  White  Man’s  Burthen— 
Send  for  the  best  ye  breed— 

Go  bind  your  sons  to  exile, 

To  serve  your  captives’  needs; 

To  wait  In  heavy  harness, 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild— 

Your  new-caught  sullen  peoples. 

Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Take  up  the  White  Man’s  Burthen- 
No  iron  rule  of  kings, 

But  toll  of  serf  and  sweeper— 

The  toil  of  common  things. 

Tbe  Scottish  Review. 


The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter. 

The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread; 

Go,  make  them  with  your  living. 

And  mark  them  with  your  dead. 

This  may  not  be  the  last  or  the 
best  word  of  modern  Imperialism.  It 
may  be  expecting  too  much  of  human 
nature.  It  might  even  be  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  as  the  centre  and  citadel  of  the 
Empire,  to  “bind  our  sons  to  exile”  In 
Africa  or  in  India.  It  is  highly  prob¬ 
able,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  energies 
of  “the  best  we  breed”  will  be  fully 
taxed  with  the  domestic  problems 
which  will  demand  consideration  when 
the  present  crisis  has  terminated.  That, 
however,  cannot  be  discussed  here  and 
now.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  Klpllngism— more  especially  In 
its  serious  and  religious  aspects— is, 
like  Imperialism  itself,  a  natural  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  the  unprecedently 
protracted  and  marvellously  diversified 
Victorian  period. 


TO  MR.  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
AFTER  HIMSELF. 

(Rondeau  of  Villon.) 

At  sixty  years,  when  April’s  face 
Retrieves,  as  now,  the  winter’s  cold. 
Where  tales  of  other  Springs  are  told 
You  keep  your  courtly  pride  of  place. 

Within  the  circle’s  charm6d  space 
You  rest  unchallenged,  as  of  old. 

At  sixty  years. 

Not  Time  nor  Silence  sets  Its  trace 
On  golden  lyre  and  voice  of  gold; 

Our  Poets’  Poet,  still  you  hold 
The  laurels  got  by  no  man’s  grace— 

At  sixty  years. 


The  Londoner. 


OvDtn  Seaman. 
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The  true  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
sisters  Bronte  ought  to  present  to  our 
imaginations,  on  a  general  view,  an 
aspect  at  once  large  and  simple.  It 
ought  to  be  no  more  complex  than  the 
sight  from  any  vantage  point  of  the 
famous  moors  above  Haworth  parson¬ 
age,  or,  we  might  add,  the  picture 
which  memory  would  bear  away  even 
after  many  hours’  wanderings  in  those 
almost  classic  haunts.  The  journeyings 
would  reveal,  of  course,  many  grim  or 
appealing  details  unapparent  in  the 
general  prospect,  but  imagination,  after 
we  had  come  south  or  gone  north, 
would  but  see  a  great  picture,  synthetic 
and  simple,  and  would  have  wrought 
its  own  sense  of  the  color  and  “spirit” 
of  the  heath-lands.  The  deeper  essence 
of  the  place  would  still  be  a  secret  of 
nature,  that  knows  the  meaning  of 
matter  and  spirit  and  all  their  manifes¬ 
tations  in  the  universe.  So  the  general 
features  in  thorough-going  BrontS  criti¬ 
cism  wiil  be  sheer,  simpie,  outstanding, 
the  details  deftly  set  in  subsidiary  pro¬ 
portion.  For  Charlotte  and  Emily 
Bronte  were  strange  and  intense  souls, 
and  in  their  books  it  is  the  soul-fact 
that  matters.  True,  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  less-inspired  things;  let  them  be 
quietly  touched  and  passed.  The  great 
poetic,  passionate,  creative  stages  are 
elemental  and  bold,  easily  seen  by 
those  that  can  see;  and  having  duly 
marked  them  and  told  their  quality, 
criticism  has  done  its  broad  work.  It 
cannot  sound  their  mystery,  wring  out 
the  secret  of  their  inspiration,  any  more 
than  the  traveller  on  the  heath  can 
penetrate  to  the  secret  below  the  color 
and  the  lonely  beauty  of  nature. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  Is  sometimes 

*Tbe  Life  and  Works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
her  Sisters.  With  Introduction  to  the  Works  by 
lira.  Humphry  Ward.  6  yols.  1900. 


thoughtful  in  her  Bronte  studies, 
but  she  also  dwells  unduly  on 
none  too  relevant  details.  We  could 
wish,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  had 
boldiy  considered  a  vital  matter  that 
must  be  settled  before  the  absolute 
worth  of  the  sisters’  work  in  literature, 
or  the  evolution  of  literature,  is  satis¬ 
factorily  determined.  In  her  introduc¬ 
tion  to  “Jane  Eyre”  she  writes  with 
pardonable  gratification  of  the  unques¬ 
tioned  spell  exercised  to-day  by  Char- 
iotte  Bronte’s  noveis  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  England.  But  this  suggests 
the  important  and  here  unconsidered 
question  whether  the  reading  world,  on 
the  whole,  realizes  what  great  fiction 
ought  to  be,  whether  its  general  ideal 
is  such  that  its  enthusiasm  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Bronte  can  be  said  to  be  a 
really  critical  tribute.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  England  and 
the  Continent  have  paid  more  attention 
to  the  body  than  to  the  spirit  in  fiction; 
and  despite  Mrs.  Ward’s  high  opinion 
of  latter-day  developments  of  the 
novel,  it  is  by  no  means  yet  certain 
that  it  can  become  a  supreme  medium 
of  literature.  A  worthy  instrument  it 
has  been,  in  some  instances  a  noble 
one.  We  have  even  seen  achievements 
that  have  suggested  the  supreme,  the 
novelist,  in  such  rare  cases,  showing 
great  soul  in  action,  giving  embodiment 
to,  as  we  might  say,  spiritual  romance, 
indicating  in  characters  and  destinies 
something  of  the  Soul  above  souls, 
vision  of  the  Power  that  “ever  accom¬ 
panies  the  march  of  man.”  The  gen¬ 
eral  desire,  however,  is  that  he  should 
walk  “rationally”  upon  earth,  and  paint 
the  body  and  circumstance  of  bis  age 
or  another.  Much— too  much— Is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  as  a  delineator  of  daily 
manners  till  often  be  becomes  but  the 
photograper  of  individuals,  the  Autol- 
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jcus  of  data  that  have  no  more  than 
a  transient  importance.  It  might  al- 
I  most  seem  that  the  great  novelist  must 
j  be  a  master  of  two  arts— that  of  reveal¬ 
ing  spiritual  forces,  permanent  pas- 
I  sions,  like  a  great  poet  or  dramatist, 
and  that  of  imparting  imaginative  sig¬ 
nificance  to  more  ordinary  actualities. 
The  two  powers— the  interaction  of  the 
two  worlds— make  the  true  novel.  To 
be  thus  a  seer  and  a  convincing  deline¬ 
ator  of  actuality,  so  far  as  actuality  is 
essential— a  keen  problem— necessitates 
vision,  intuition,  opportunity  and  ex¬ 
perience  on  such  a  scale  that  we  must 
needs  be  modest  in  our  expectations  on 
the  score  of  permanent  fiction.  The 
vision  and  the  intuition  are  of  the 
greater  importance;  on  their  possession 
[  and  cultivation  depends  the  fact  wheth¬ 
er  fiction  can  be  absolute  literature 
rather  than  excellent  description  or 
analysis,  or  the  work,  as  it  were,  of  a 
syndicate  of  reporters  in  the  service 
i  of  a  “time  spirit,”  which  may  not  be 
by  any  means  a  true  daughter  of  the 
eternal. 

If  the  vision  of  the  sisters  BrontS 
j  sometimes  failed  them,  it  was  uncom¬ 
mon  at  its  best.  And  even  as  regards 
their  experience  or  their  knowledge  of 
life,  Mrs.  Ward,  like  many  critics,  seems 
to  entertain  a  too  narrow  idea.  The 
sources  of  knowledge  are  subtle  as  well 
as  obvious.  Knowing  the  Celtic  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  sisters  (of  which  more 
anon),  their  contact  with  a  world  of 
great  Northern  tradition,  the  keen  or¬ 
deals  to  which  their  sensitive  spirits 
were  subjected  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  stirred  unimagined  forces  in 
their  natures,  and  made  them  critics  of 
life  in  a  higher  sense  than,  perhaps, 
is  commonly  realized— understanding 
all  this,  and  more,  and  remembering 
the  subtle  ways  In  which  nature  and 
life  speak  to  the  chosen  mind,  we  may 
well  be  chary  of  complaint  as  to  lack 
of  knowledge  In  their  case.  It  is  the 
soul  that  matters,  not  the  number  of 


miles  travelled,  the  number  of 
cities  seen  in  the  actual  world.  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  has  told,  as  she  was  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  tell,  the  ordeals  of  souls 
that  live  alone,  in  more  senses  than 
one— the  never  finished  tragedies  of 
deep  natures  in  plain  frames.  Her  un¬ 
happy  governesses  and  teachers  are 
more  than  governesses  and  teachers; 
they  are  types,  old  and  new  as  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  sympathy,  the  lack  of  consid¬ 
eration  in  any  woman’s  sphere.  And 
crises  and  partings,  journeys  and  re¬ 
unions  in  her  pages  sometimes  seem  to 
tell  of  people  in  more  mysterious  lands 
and  on  more  mysterious  seas  than  ours. 
They  speak  of  souls  rather  than  bodies. 

Faults  and  crudities  of  construction 
in  “Jane  Eyre”  and  Its  successors— 
matters  with  which  Mrs.  Ward  deals 
at  length— are  sufllclently  obvious.  Had 
Charlotte  Bronte  been  careful  enough 
or  courageous  enough  to  free  herself 
boldly  from  old  theories  of  plot-making 
and  other  prepossessions,  her  story  of 
the  struggle  of  duty  against  affinity 
would  have  led  to  truer  ordering,  per¬ 
haps  almost  to  real  fusion,  of  material. 
But  some  of  her  critic’s  strictures  on 
details  are  scarcely  tenable.  We  may 
not  always  regard  Mr.  Rochester  so 
gravely  as  his  creator— he  does  not  jus¬ 
tify  himself  to  the  imagination  in  the 
way  of  Paul  Emmanuel;  but  his  early 
talk  with  Jane  Eyre  is  scarcely  the 
delectable  food  for  comedy  which  Mrs. 
Ward  imagines.  The  judgment  on  the 
country-house  party,  also,  is  much  too 
sweeping.  Without  taking  sides  on  the 
Interesting  question  of  governess  versus 
provincial  society,  one  may  gently  urge 
that  a  governess  of  genius,  in  her  mer¬ 
ciless  way,  would  be  likely  to  detect 
and  record  an  ugly  side  of  things  pos¬ 
sessing  more  or  less  glamor  for  the 
polite.  It  is  not  really  a  case  of  an 
ignorant  governess  passing  judgment 
on  “high  life;”  it  is  injured  and  incisive 
genius  casting  critical  eyes  on  human¬ 
ity  socially  more  favored,  but  splritu- 
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ally  inferior.  Convention  may  seeK  to 
put  her  out  of  court  with  scorn,  but  the 
spirit  of  critical  judgment,  especially 
after  some  of  Miss  Bronte’s  own  stories, 
recorded  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  will  not  be 
convinced  that  there  may  not  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  It 
were  better,  no  doubt,  to  invoke  the 
comic  spirit  in  the  treatment  of  such 
issues,  but  Haworth  was  not  meet, 
alasi  for  her  airy  presence.  Certainly 
Charlotte  Bronte  had  not  always  the 
happiness  of  overcoming  ordinary 
prejudices  in  the  gleam  of  larger  vision, 
nor  had  she  the  unfailing  power  of 
shaping  ordinary  material  to  artistic 
ends,  as  we  see  in  the  often  delightful 
and  sometimes  poetical  “Shirley.”  The 
novelist,  as  we  have  suggested,  is,  on 
occasions,  hard  set  to  be  an  artistic  in¬ 
terpreter  of  permanent  passion  and 
minute  and  mobile  actuality.  But  it  is 
possible  to  slip  on  points  of  detail,  to 
fail,  now  and  then,  in  kindling  imagina¬ 
tive  life  in  ordinary  material,  and  yet 
to  be  true  again  and  again,  in  the  high 
hours,  to  what  the  imagination  recog¬ 
nizes  as  soul-fact  Because  Charlotte 
Bronte  so  vividly  interpreted  soul-fact, 
not  occasionally,  but  often,  we  know 
that,  however  fallible  at  other  times, 
she  was  an  eminent  novelist. 

Mrs.  Ward  maintains  the  interesting, 
but,  of  course,  by  no  means  novel  the¬ 
ory,  that  the  genius  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  fundamentally  Celtic.  The  racial 
spirit,  or  rather  the  deep  human  one, 
as  affected  in  the  light  and  shadow, 
the  momentum,  the  environment  of  a 
race  of  changeful  fortunes,  no  doubt 
lives  long  and  works  subtly  in  uncon¬ 
sidered  regions,  and  is  an  attractive,  if 
rather  tentative  study,  though  put  to 
strange  uses  by  extremists  too  bent  on 
dividing  humanity  into  compartments. 
But  leaving  temperaments  and  worka¬ 
day  selves,  and  looking  into  the  souls 
that  live  deeply,  the  souls  that  create 
permanent  literature,  we  feel  that  they 
are  of  no  race,  they  know  not  geo¬ 


graphical  boundaries.  As  to  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Ireland,  she  seemed  unable 
to  create  an  Irish  character— the  curate 
Malone  in  “Shirley”  and  the  drunken 
Mrs.  Sweeny  in  “Villette”  are  beneath 
notice  in  this  regard— but  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  true  that  certain  qualities  well 
marked  in  Celtic  nature  and  personal¬ 
ity  are  apparent  in  her  work.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  Mrs.  Ward 
has  too  conventional  an  idea  of  Celtic 
characteristics.  Her  remarks  are  a 
little  too  suggestive  of  Matthew  .\r- 
nold’s  lectures  on  the  “Study  of  Celtic 
Literature”— lectures  fruitful  in  their 
day  and  still  useful,  but  not  founded  on 
a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
even  translated  Gaelic  literature  and 
Irish  or  general  Celtic  personality. 
“Celtic  melancholy”  is  but  a  half-truth. 
.Toyousness  is  the  dominant  quality  of 
much  Gaelic  literature— joyousness  and 
a  fierce  zest  of  life.  The  theory  of  the 
Celt’s  love  of  loneliness  seems  stranse 
when  we  know  that  the  idea  of  conten¬ 
tion  being  “better  than  loneliness” 
passed  into  a  proverb  with  one  order 
of  Celts.  For  the  theory  of  “Celtic 
shrinking  from  all  active  competitive 
existence”  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find 
any  general  justification,  ancient  or 
modern.  Nor  is  Mrs.  Ward  convincing 
when  she  tries  to  explain  Bronte  Celti¬ 
cism  as  a  growth  of  the  Ireland  of  the 
North,  “on  which  commerce  and  Prot¬ 
estantism  have  set  their  grasp.”  This, 
although  perhaps  a  popular  notion,  is 
but  another  half-truth;  the  Catholic  and 
Celtic  traditions  and  elements  of  Ulster 
are,  in  their  way,  outstanding.  (In  any 
case,  did  not  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte 
come  of  a  south  of  Ireland  family?i 
Mrs.  Ward’s  consideration  of  the  Celtic 
basis  of  the  BrontS  genius  might  have 
been  much  more  interesting  had  she 
understood  the  manysidedness  of  the 
real  Celticism,  and  that  the  Bronte 
sisters’  practicality  and  order  were  no 
more  alien  to  It  on  the  whole  than  their 
share  of  the  “vision  that  remakes  the 
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world.”  Were  Gaelic  literature  acces¬ 
sible  as  a  whole,  it  would  clear  away 
many  misconceptions  caused  by  taking 
it  in  snatches  that  concern  widely  sev¬ 
ered  years  and  varying  circumstances, 
and  give  a  disconnected  and  somewhat 
shadowy  idea  of  the  race  or  races.  Its 
modern  successor,  Anglo-Irish  litera¬ 
ture,  does  not  really  display  a  true 
grip  of  later  Irish  realities,  and  politi¬ 
cal  controversy  has,  unfortunately,  ob¬ 
scured  certain  verities,  'ihe  Celt  has 
dreamed  dreams,  idealized  his  moors 
and  hills,  seen  visions  of  hells  and 
heavens  that  show  a  Dantesque  feeling, 
without,  of  course,  a  Dantesque  art;  he 
has  realized  the  tears  of  things,  and 
known  at  stages  the  melancholy  that, 
for  sensitive  souls,  accompanies  the 
fateful  trends  of  life.  But  he  framed 
the  elaborate  Brehon  laws  and  a  still 
more  elaborate  bardic  system,  pursued 
philosophic  and  scholastic  ideals  with 
a  strange  passion,  and  in  modern  days 
in  more  lands  than  one  he  has  proved 
his  genius  as  an  empire-builder.  Far 
from  being  an  elusive  creature,  half 
within,  half  without  existence,  he  has 
shown  at  his  highest  a  remarkable  grip 
of  both  worlds.  Mrs.  Ward,  did  she 
really  know  the  various  aspects  of 
Celticism,  might  have  profitably  con¬ 
sidered  that  phase  of  it  which  would 
appear  to  have  lived  a  tenacious  if  half- 
inscrutable  life  in  Emily  Bronte  rather 
than  Charlotte.  Yet  the  critic,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  highest  reaches  of  Eng¬ 
lish  genius,  would  claim  much  of  hers 
as  peculiar  to  his  own  race.  There  is 
truth  on  both  sides.  How  much  of  the 
spiritual,  the  poetic,  the  divine  even, 
lies  below  either  racial  consciousness. 
Seldom  coming  into  being  or  concrete 
embodiment?  This  deeper  human  sub- 
consciousness,  so  to  say,  came  to  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  Bronte  sisters  on  their 
great  moors  in  their  Yorkshire  world 
of  distinctive  tradition,  in  the 
crises  of  their  struggling  years.  It 
mixed  with  moods  and  found  outlet  in 


forms  in  which  Celt  and  Teuton  and 
all  men  find  much  of  their  passiouate 
selves.  So,  when  all  is  said,  the  origins 
are  of  nature’s  underlying  store;  the 
result  speaks  for  and  to  humanity. 

In  her  introduction  to  “Wutherlng 
Heights”  Mrs.  Ward  propounds  a  the¬ 
ory  of  an  appreciable  German  infiu- 
ence,  a  somewhat  liberal  infusion  of 
Hoffmann  and  even  Tleck,  in  Emily 
Bronte's  work.  It  must  be  said  at  once 
that  Mrs.  Ward,  unfortunately,  does 
not  seem  to  realize  the  spirit  and  the 
stages  of  the  “German  romantic  move¬ 
ment.”  Some  of  her  views  suggest 
the  wild  and  peculiar  conceptions  of 
this  German  literature  against  which 
Carlyle  protested  in  a  critical  essay 
comparatively  early  in  the  century. 
“Tieck  and  Hoffmann,”  says  Mrs. 
Ward,  “are  full  of  raving  and  lunatic 
beings,  who  sob,  shout,  tear  out  their 
hair  by  the  roots,  and  live  in  a  perpet¬ 
ual  state  of  personal  violence  both  to¬ 
wards  themselves  and  their  neighbors.” 
This,  to  speak  mildly,  is  not  fair  criti¬ 
cism  even  of  Hoffmann;  but  how  must 
it  be  regarded  by  the  student  who  has 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Tieck? 
The  whole  trend  of  Mrs.  Ward’s 
critique  is  unjust  to  the  German  “Ro¬ 
mantics”  at  their  best;  to  their  beauty 
there  is  only  a  casual  allusion;  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  those  qualities,  both 
grave  and  humorous,  in  which  they  are 
seen  to  differ  decisively— even  to  the 
merely  casual  eye— from  the  author  of 
“Wutherlng  Heights.”  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  Mrs.  Ward’s  imagination  has 
dwelt  overmuch  upon  the  earlier  Tieck.; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  a  mind  like  Emily  Bronte’s 
could  ever  have  been  so  much  im¬ 
pressed,  as  she  thinks,  by  the  horrors 
of  Hoffmann,  or,  indeed,  of  his  English 
contemporaries  of  the  school  that  would 
“make  Parnassus  a  churchyard.”  In 
fact,  critics  are  too  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  “haunting”  effect  of  the  “bowl  and 
dagger”  bookmen  on  the  early  century; 
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we  may  be  sure  there  was  an  esoteric 
English  self  unimpressed  by  their  ter¬ 
rors.  “Monk”  Lewis,  it  Is  suggestive 
to  remember,  had  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  And  the 
Haworth  sisters,  let  It  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  had  a  critical  and  creative  faculty. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  theory,  however,  will 
be  interesting  to  the  curious  who  seek 
for  the  source  and  development  of 
genius  (as  distinguished  from  casual 
shades  and  external  dyes— some  of 
which,  in  Emily  Bronte’s  case,  were, 
no  doubt,  Germanic,  as  some  in  Char¬ 
lotte’s  were  French)  anywhere  but  in 
the  mysterious  store  and  order  of 
nature.  We  know  from  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  words,  and  without  them 
should  realize  the  truth,  that  Emily 
Bronte  the  creator,  the  Emily  Bronte 
who  means  much  to  the  imagination, 
owed  little,  if  anything,  to  literature. 
It  lit  or  shadowed  her  mind,  of  course, 
as  sun  or  darkness  lit  or  shadowed  her 
moors  and  heath;  it  did  not  permeate 
her  spirit  or  become  a  second  nature 
with  her.  Her  distinctive  work  and 
that  widespread  literature  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  outcome,  so  to  say, 
of  the  British  Museum  Reading-room, 
seem  ages  asunder  in  point  of  date  and 
method.  All  that  places  her  apart  owes 
no  more  to  book-lore  than  the  stories 
woven  and  rewoven  by  vigorous  brood¬ 
ing  minds  in  the  lonely  Icelandic  life 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  sagas;  work  to  which 
remoteness  from  common  actuality, 
and  profound,  aloof  winters,  gave  so 
often  a  novel  sense  and  depth  of  mood. 
By  the  way,  there  was,  of  course,  a 
Norse  element  in  Yorkshire  tradition, 
and  one  finds  it  interesting  to  trace  in 
Emily  Brontg  a  certain  kinship  with 
the  sagamen,  though  fancy  might 
easily  carry  the  kinship  too  far. 

A  critic  in  the  Athenaeum  once  sug¬ 
gested  a  decisive  relation  in  Emily 
Bronte’s  genius  to  something  far 
greater  than  that  of  German  romance 


—which,  of  course,  at  its  best,  had  some 
sense  of  greatness,  or,  at  least,  was 
deeper  than  a  cult,  more  than  a  mere 
fashion  in  fiction— to  no  less  than  the 
genius  t>f  Dante  himself.  This  is  a 
highly  interesting  question,  which,  un- 
fortunately— at  least  so  far  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  knows— the  acute  critic  has 
not  considered  in  detail.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  and  in  view  of  Emily  Bronte’s 
Celtic  ancestry,  it  were  profitable  to 
study  that  Celtic  visionary  spirit  which 
made  many  Infernos  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  Dante’s  day,  even  though  they 
found  no  comprehensive  and  powerful 
artist  to  shape  them  into  concreteness 
and  permanency.  There  was  a  poten¬ 
tial  Dante  in  the  racial  soul,  and,  in 
truth,  some  sense  of  it  lingers  to  this 
day  with  the  Celts.  As  to  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  kinship,  it  is  not  merely 
fanciful  to  apprehend  a  certain  Dan- 
tesque  significance  in  the  chief  lovers 
in  “Wuthering  Heights,”  abandoned  to 
passion  in  such  a  degree  that  it  be¬ 
comes  as  a  great  doom.  Catherine,  in 
the  passionate  scene  where  her  cry  is 
that  she  is  Heathcliff,  is  no  faint  re¬ 
minder  of  Francesca;  but  a  Dante 
would  not  allow  a  Heathcliff  or  a  Cath¬ 
erine,  in  hate  or  love,  to  protest  so 
much.  The  tears  and  cries  doubtless 
set  Mrs.  Ward  thinking  of  the  minor 
features  of  German  romance.  The  pas¬ 
sion,  as  the  fore-mentioned  critic  recog¬ 
nized,  runs  too  much  to  rhetoric.  But 
the  concentration,  not  only  of  speech 
but  of  passion,  which  might— nay, 
would  surely— have  come,  is  Indicated 
in  a  few  of  Emily  Bronte’s  best  poems. 
Unfortunately  enough,  in  treating  of 
her  virtues  or  defects,  Mrs.  Ward— who 
holds  the  theory  that  “we  passionately 
accept  her  or  we  are  untouched  by  her” 
—does  not  always  employ  felicitous  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech.  “Charlotte  Bronte 
touches  the  shield  of  the  reader,  .  .  . 
sheattacks  him, and  complete  as  hisulti- 
mate  surrender  may  be,  he  yields  fight¬ 
ing;  ...  it  is  still  more  so  with 
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Emily-”  This  martial  stress  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  rather  overwhelming— 
and  artificial.  And  “Wuthermg 
Heights,”  whatever  Its  naiveU  of  con¬ 
struction,  its  signs  of  inexperience,  does 
not  suggest  the  artificial.  It  is  like  a 
grim  and  elemental  outcome  of  nature, 
not  meant  either  for  human  enjoyment 
or  human  opposition.  It  makes  us,  as 
it  were,  spectators  in  strange  lands, 
where  our  word  counts  for  nothing; 
we  stand  by  pits  of  the  passions.  Had 
it  been  German-made  to  the  degree 
Mrs.  Ward  imagines,  instead  of  being 
virtually  a  creation  of  Impersonal  and 
independent  genius,  it  would  not  have 
its,  on  the  whole,  decisive  imaginative 
justification. 

Were  it  possible  for  Emily  Bronte  to 
have  been  dominated  by  book  impres¬ 
sions  and  such  casual  experiences  as 
her  critic  supposes— in  short,  were  she 
an  artist  of  the  receptive  order— she 
would  surely  have  reproduced  more  of 
her  every-day  life,  in  the  manner  of 
Anne,  the  frail  “little  one,”  in  “Agnes 
Grey”  and  (more  gloomily)  in  “The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,”  or  in  that  of 
even  Charlotte  in  her  more  personal 
and  argumentative  moments  when  the 
compelling  new  self  was  not  active. 
Emily  was  too  original  for  that  She 
obeyed  that  inscrutable  and  overmas¬ 
tering  spirit  of  imagination  which,  as 
Charlotte  said  In  a  well-known  preface, 
"strangely  wills  and  works  for  Itself.” 
Mr.  Swinburne  rightly  finds  in  her  “a 
dark,  unconscious  instinct  as  of  primi¬ 
tive  nature-worship.”  “Unconscious  In¬ 
stinct”  contains  more  essential  truth 
than  the  Germanic  dissertation  of  Mrs. 
Ward.  And,  strangely  enough,  if  we 
may  touch  again  the  question  of  Emily 
Bronte’s  ancestry,  in  the  oldest  known 
fragment  of  Celtic  poetry,  handed  down 
for  hundreds  of  years  In  Irish  tradition, 
there  is  the  unconscious  Instinct,  not 
only  of  worship  of,  but  absolute  iden¬ 
tification  with,  nature.  There  is  a 
gleam  as  well  as  darkness,  and  the  sug¬ 


gestion  of  a  fierceness  of  spirit  that  the 
strenuous  and  conquering  Emily  would 
have  understood  and  sympathized  with 
readily.  The  singer  is  “the  wind  which 
breathes  upon  the  sea,”  “the  vulture 
upon  the  rocks,”  “the  ox  of  the  seven 
combats,”  “the  fairest  of  plants,”  “a 
wild  boar  in  valor,”  “a  salmon  in  the 
water,”  “a  lake  in  the  plain”— every¬ 
thing  in  his  sheer  primeval  world,  as 
Emily  Bronte’s  spirit  was  everything 
in  the  great  moorlands.  The  singer 
before  the  dawn  of  Celtic  history  ex¬ 
pressed  the  dark,  unconscious  instinct; 
in  the  novelist  and  poet,  after  sophis¬ 
ticated  ages,  nature  again  stirred  and 
spoke— the  nature  below  books  and  be¬ 
yond  race.  Eventually,  of  course,  as 
we  see  by  later  poems,  the  unconscious 
Instinct  gave  place,  in  a  measure,  to  a 
conscious  and  considered  philosophy. 

This  “Haworth  Edition”  contains,  be¬ 
sides  the  novels  and  poems  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  (and  the  “Cottage  Poems”  of  their 
father),  their  portraits  and  the  original 
title-pages  and  prefaces  in  their  due 
places.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “Life,”  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter,  will  conclude  the  series.  The 
style  of  the  six  volumes  already  issued 
is  worthy  of  the  house  so  honorably 
associated  with  Haworth,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  the  printer  has  neglected  quo¬ 
tation  marks.  We  have  left  to  the  last 
a  reference  to  a  feature  which  some 
will  regard  as  special— illustrations, 
from  photographs,  of  places  indicated 
in  the  works.  They  are,  of  course,  in¬ 
teresting  in  their  way,  though  the  w&j 
is  too  literal.  They  would  bind  the 
genius  that  speaks  for  many  scenes  to 
too  local  and  particular  ones.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  description  of  Lucy  Snowe 
in  London  is  accompanied  by  a  picture 
of  Ludgate  Hill  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  1848.  The  pages  have  as  much 
to  do  with  Ludgate  Hill  of  1828  or 
2048.  They  are  concerned  with  a  state 
of  soul  much  more  than  with  a  local 
habitation. 
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“Stella  Clavisqxje  Mabis  Indici.” 


“The  Star  and  the  Key  of  the  Indian 
Ocean”  lay  smiling  before  me  on 
Easter  Sunday,  April,  1878. 

The  little  schooner  in  which  I  had 
come  across  from  Natal  had  just 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Louis  after  seventeen  days  of  light  and 
baffling  winds.  How  quickly  all  the 
tedium  of  that  past  time  slipped  out 
of  my  mind  as  the  fast-growing  day¬ 
light  revealed  the  beauties  of  Mauri¬ 
tius,  a  little  island  which  I  had  so 
often  read  of,  and  yet  so  little  expected 
ever  to  behold.  The  interest  of  the 
tragic  tale  of  “Paul  and  Virginia”  had 
riveted  my  wandering  attention  during 
the  French  reading-lessons  of  my 
youth,  though  1  always  secretly  won¬ 
dered  why  Virginia  had  been  such  a 
goose  as  to  decline  help  from  a  sailor, 
apparently  only  because  he  was  some¬ 
what  insufficiently  clad.  I  shbuld  not 
have  dared  to  give  utterance  to  this 
opinion,  however,  so  prudish  was  the 
domestic  atmosphere  of  those  early 
days. 

The  first  real  interest  I  felt  in 
Mauritius  arose  from  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  little  island  as  a  health- 
resort,  in  some  charming  letters  of 
Miss  Eden’s,  published  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  but  written  long  be¬ 
fore  that  date,  when  she  was  keeping 
house  for  her  brother.  Lord  Auckland, 
then  Governor-General  of  India.  Miss 
Eden  speaks  of  many  friends  and  In¬ 
dian  tourists  (for  “Paget,  M.  P.’s” 
existed  apparently  even  in  those  dis¬ 
tant  times)  having  gone  for  change  of 
air  to  “the  Mauritius”  and  coming 
back  quite  strong  and  robust.  She 
mentions  one  instance  of  a  whole 


opera  company,  whose  health  gave 
w’ay  in  Calcutta,  and  who  made  the  ex¬ 
cursion,  returning  in  time  for  their 
next  season  with  restored  health,  and 
she  often  longs  in  vain  for  such  a 
change  for  her  hard-worked  brother. 

But  all  that  must  have  been  many 
years  before  the  first  mysterious  out¬ 
break  of  fever  which  ravaged  the 
place  in  1867.  I  was  assured  that  be¬ 
fore  that  date  the  reputation  of  the 
pretty  little  island  had  stood  very  high 
as  a  sanatorium,  but  no  doctor  could 
give  me  any  reason  for  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  virulent  fever.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  theories,  each 
of  which  had  earnest  supporters. 
Some  said  the  great  hurricane  which 
had  just  before  swept  over  the  island 
brought  the  malaria  on  fts  wings. 
Others  declared  the  d6boisement,  which 
had  been  carried  on  to  a  devastating 
extent  in  order  to  increase  the  area 
available  for  sugar-cane  planting,  was 
to  blame;  whilst  a  third  faction  put 
all  the  trouble  down  to  the  great  in¬ 
flux  of  coolie  immigrants  introduced 
about  that  date  to  work  in  the  cane- 
fields.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  in  a 
blending  of  these  three  principal 
theories.  Any  way,  I  felt  it  sad  and 
hard  that  so  really  lovely  an  island 
should  have  such  dark  and  trying  days 
behind  as  well  as  before  it. 

But,  after  seventeen  days  of  glaring 
lonely  seas  and  dark,  monotonous 
nights,  one  is  not  apt  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  immediate  “blessings 
of  the  land,”  and  I  gazed  with  pro¬ 
found  content  on  the  chain  of  volcanic 
hills,  down  whose  rugged  sides  many 
cascades  tumbled  their  gleaming  silver. 
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Coral  reefs,  with  white  foam  tossing 
over  them,  in  spite  of  the  calm  sap¬ 
phire  sea  on  which  we  were  gently 
floating  into  harbor,  seemed  spread  all 
around  us,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  these 
n'ci/s  circle  the  whole  island  with  a 
dangerous  though  protecting  girdle. 
Sloping  ground,  covered  with  growth 
of  differing  greens,  some  showing  the 
bluish  hue  of  the  sugar-cane,  others 
the  more  vivid  coloring  of  a  coarse,  tall 
grass,  led  the  eye  gently  down  to  the 
flowering  trees  and  foliage  round  the 
clustering  houses  of  Port  Louis,  whose 
steep,  high-pitched  roofs  looked  so  sug¬ 
gestive  of  tropic  rains.  Port  Louis 
was  once  evidently  a  stately  capital, 
and  large,  handsome  houses  still  re¬ 
main.  These  have,  however,  nearly 
all  been  turned  into  offices  or  banks, 
and  The  fine,  large  Government  House, 
or  EMcl  du  Oouvernement,  Is  alw'ays 
empty  as  to  its  numerous  bedrooms. 
Hardly  a  w^hite  perston  sleeps  with  im¬ 
punity  in  Port  Louis,  though  all  the 
business— official  and  private— Is  car¬ 
ried  on  there,  and  it  contains  many  ex¬ 
cellent  shops. 

You  must  climb  up,  however,  some 
few  miles  by  the  steep  little  railway 
before  you  realize  how  really  lovely 
the  scenery  of  Mauritius  can  be.  All 
in  miniature,  it  is  true,  but  very  ambi¬ 
tious  in  character.  Except  for  the 
glowing  tints  of  the  volcanic  rocks  and 
the  tropic  vegetation,  one  might  be 
looking  at  a  bit  of  Switzerland  through 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope;  but  no¬ 
where  else  have  I  ever  seen  such  tints 
as  the  bare  mountain  sides  take  at 
sunset.  The  tufa  rocks  glow  like  wet 
porphyry,  and  so  magical  are  the  hues 
that  one  half  expects  to  see  the  grand 
recuml>ent  figure  of  the  old  warrior  of 
the  Corps  de  Garde  hill,  outlined 
against  the  purple  sky,  rise  up  end 
salute  the  island  which  once  was  his. 

Mauritius  is  in  many  ways  an  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  which  la  not  without  Its 
significance  Just  now.  Here  we  have 


a  little  island  thoroughly  French  in  its 
history  and  people,  and  inhabited  by 
many  of  the  vieille  roche  who  fled  there 
in  the  Terror  days.  Battles  between 
French  and  English  by  land  and  sea 
raged  round  its  sunny  shores  in  the 
first  few  years  of  the  just-ended  cen¬ 
tury.  Dauntless  attacks  and  valiant  re¬ 
sistance  have  left  heroic  memories  be¬ 
hind  them.  We  took  it  by  force 
majeure  in  1811,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  great  settling  up  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion  In  1814  that  the  hatchet  may  be 
said  to  have  been  finally  buried,  and 
the  two  nationalities  began  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  comfortably.  I  w'as  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  thoroughly  French 
Mauritius  still  is  in  language  and  in 
characteristics;  but  the  result  is  in¬ 
deed  satisfactory.  I  found  It  quite  the 
most  highly  civilized  of  the  colonies  I 
then  knew,  and  from  the  social  point 
of  view  there  was  nothing  left  to  be 
desired.  The  early  class  of  French 
settler  had  evidently  been  of  a  much 
higher  type  than  our  own  rough-and- 
ready  colonist,  and  the  refinement,  so 
Introduced,  had  influenced  the  whole 
place.  Did  I  find  any  race-hatred,  op¬ 
pression,  or  heart-burnings?  No,  in¬ 
deed;  of  all  the  dependencies  of  our 
Empire,  not  one  has  come  forward 
more  generously  or  more  splendidly 
with  substantial  offers  of  help  than 
that  little,  lonely  isle,  “the  Star  and 
Key  of  the  Indian  Ocean.”  I  venture 
to  say,  speaking  from  my  experience 
of  those  days,  that  the  Queen  has  no 
more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Mauri¬ 
tians. 

It  may  be  that  the  trials  and  troubles 
we  have  all  borne  there  side  by  side  in 
the  past  half-century  have  knitted  and 
bound  us  together.  We  have  had 
hurricane,  pestilence  and  fire  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  besides  the  chronic  hard 
times  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  these 
fast-following  calamities  French  and 
English  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  the  only  race  or  religious  rivalry 
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has  been  in  good  and  noble  deeds.  In 
the  Zulu  war  of  1881,  when  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  sent  a  ship  down  with  de¬ 
spatches  to  my  dear  husband,  then  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mauritius, 
urgently  asking  for  help  to  “hold  the 
fort”  until  the  English  reinforcements 
could  arrive,  Mauritius  sprang  to  her 
feet  then  as  now,  and  gave  willing  and 
substantial  help.  Every  soldier  who 
was  able  to  stand  up  started  at 
twenty-four  hours’  notice  for  Durban. 
The  same  day  the  mayor  of  Port  Louis 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  a  volunteer 
corps  of  doctors  and  nurses  was  at 
once  raised,  with  plenty  of  money  to 
equip  them,  and  they,  as  well  as  cooks 
and  cows— both  much  needed— were  on 
their  way  to  Durban  before  another 
sun  had  set.  It  was  indeed  gratifying 
to  hear  afterwards  that  not  only  had 
our  little  military  effort  been  of  great 
service,  but  that  the  abundance  of  fresh 
milk  supplied  had  helped  many  a  case 
of  dysentery  at  Durban  among  the 
garrison  to  turn  the  corner  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

Nothing  can  be  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  view  from  the  back  veranda 
at  “R6duit,”  as  the  fine  country  Gov¬ 
ernment  House,  built  by  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Brillane  for  the  Governors  of 
Mauritius  more  than  a  century  ago,  is 
called.  Before  you  spreads  an  expanse 
of  English  lawn  only  broken  by 
clumps  of  gay  foliaged  shrubs  or  beds 
of  flowers,  and  behind  that  again  is 
the  wooded  edge  of  the  steep  ravine 
where  the  mischievous  “jackos”  hide, 
who  come  up  at  night  to  play  havoc 
with  the  sugar-canes  on  its  opposite 
side.  The  only  day  of  the  week  on 
which  they  ventured  up  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  all  the  world  was 
silent  and  sleepy.  It  used  to  be  my 
delight  to  watch  from  an  upper  bed¬ 
room  window  the  stealthy  appearance 
of  the  old  sentinel  monkeys,  who  first 
peered  cautiously  up  and  evidently 
reconnoitred  the  ground  thoroughly. 


After  a  few  moments  of  careful 
scouting  a  sort  of  chirrup  would  be 
heard,  which  seemed  the  signal  for  the 
rest  of  the  colony  to  tumble  tumultu¬ 
ously  up  the  bank.  Such  games  as 
'then  started  among  the  young  ones, 
such  antics  and  tumblings  and  romp- 
ings!  But  all  the  time  the  sentinels 
never  relaxed  their  vigilance.  They 
spread  like  a  cordon  round  the  gam¬ 
bolling  young  ones,  and  kept  turning 
their  horribly  wise,  human-looking 
heads  from  side  to  side  incessantly, 
only  picking  and  chewing  a  blade  of 
grass  now  and  then.  The  mothers 
seemed  to  keep  together,  and  doubtless 
gossiped;  but  let  my  old  and  perfectly 
harmless  Skye  terrier  toddle  round  the 
comer  of  the  veranda,  and  each  fe¬ 
male  vv^>uld  dart  into  the  group  of 
playing  monkeys,  seize  her  property 
by  its  nearest  leg,  toss  It  over  her 
shoulder,  and,  quicker  than  the  eye 
could  follow,  she  would  have  disap¬ 
peared  down  the  ravine.  The  senti¬ 
nels  had  uttered  their  warning  cry  di¬ 
rectly,  but  they  always  remained  un¬ 
til  the  very  last,  and  retreated  in  good 
order;  though  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm,  as  “Boxer’s”  thoughts  were  on 
the  peacocks,  apt  to  trespass  at  those 
silent  and  unguarded  hours,  and  not 
on  the  monkeys  at  all! 

This  is  a  sad  digression,  but  yet  it  has 
’not  led  us  far  from  that  halcyon  scene, 
which  is  so  often  before  the  eyes  of  my 
memory.  The  beautiful  changing  hues 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  bound  the  horizon 
in  this  and  every  other  extensive  island 
view,  but  between  us  and  it  there  arises 
in  the  distance  a  very  forest  of  tall, 
green  masts,  the  spikes  of  countless 
aloe  blossoms.  I  have  heard  Mauritius 
described  as  “an  island  with  a  barque 
always  to  windward,”  and  there  is 
much  troth  in  the  saying;  though  one 
could  easily  mistake  the  glancing  wing 
of  a  huge  seagull  or  the  long,  white 
floating  tail-feathers  of  the  “boatswain 
bird”  for  the  shimmer  of  a  distant  sail. 
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I  fear  It  is  a  very  prosaic  confession 
to  make,  but  one  fact  which  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  my  comfort  in  Mauritius 
was  the  excellence  of  the  cook  of  that 
day.  I  bear  that  education  and  Board 
schools  have  now  improved  him  off  the 
face  of  the  island,  but  he  used  to  be  a 
very  clever  mixture  of  the  best  of 
French  and  Indian  cookery  traditions. 
The  food  supply  was  poor.  We  got 
our  beef  from  Madagascar,  and  our 
mutton  came  from  Aden.  We  found  it 
answer  to  Import  half  a  dozen  little 
sheep  at  a  time;  they  cost  about  11 
apiece  for  purchase  and  carriage,  but 
could  be  allowed  only  a  month’s  run 
in  the  beautiful  park  of  five  hundred 
acres  which  surrounded  R6duit  More 
than  that  made  them  ill,  so  rich  and 
luscious  was  the  grass;  for  sheep,  like 
human  beings,  seem  to  need  a  good 
deal  of  exercise,  and,  as  Abernethy  ad¬ 
vised  the  rich  gourmet  to  do,  ought  to 
“live  on  a  shilling  a  day,  and  earn  it.” 

These  same  sheep,  however,  or  rather 
one  of  the  servants,  gave  me  one  of 
the  worst  frights  of  my  life.  We  were 
at  luncheon  one  day  when  an  under 
servant,  who  never  appeared  in  the 
dining-room,  rushed  in,  calling  out,  “Oh, 
Excellence,  quel  malheurV’  then  he 
lapsed  into  Hindustani  and  patois,  de¬ 
claring  there  had  been  a  terrible  rail¬ 
way  accident,  and  that  all  were  injured 
and  two  killed  outright!  As  this  same 
line,  which  had  a  private  station  in  the 
park  about  a  mile  away,  constantly 
brought  us  up  friends  at  that  hour,  I 
nearly  fainted  with  horror;  and  yet  I 
remember  how  angry,  though  relieved, 

I  felt  when  the  same  agitated  individ¬ 
ual  wailed  out,  “and  they  were  all  so 
fat!’’  One  is  apt  to  be  Indignant  at 
having  been  tricked  into  emotion  before 
one  is  grateful  for  the  relief  to  one’s 
mind. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  struck 
me  in  Mauritius  was  the  absence  of 
cows  as  well  as  sheep.  I  never  saw  a 
cow  grazing,  and  yet  there  seemed 
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plenty  of  good  milk,  and  even  a  pallid 
pat  of  fresh  butter  appeared  at  break¬ 
fast.  But  there  were  plenty  of  cows, 
only  the  coolies  kept  them  in  their 
houses,  to  the  despair  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors,  who  insisted  on  proper  cow¬ 
sheds  being  built  at  an  orthodox  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  little  case  or  native 
house,  only  to  find  that  the  family 
moved  down  and  lived  with  the  cow 
as  before.  One  year  there  was  an  out¬ 
break  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  the 
poor  cows,  and  I  heard  many  pathetic 
stories  of  the  despair  of  the  owners 
when  sentence  of  death  had  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  infected  districts  against 
their  beloved  cows.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  the  coolies  understand  that 
‘this  was  a  precautionary  measure,  and 
the  large  and  liberal  compensation 
which  they  received  seemed  to  bring 
no  consolation  whatever  with  it  I 
was  assured  that  in  many  instances 
the  owner  of  the  doomed  animal  would 
filng  himself  at  the  Inspector’s  feet  be¬ 
seeching  him  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
cow,  and  to  kill  him  (the  coolie)  instead! 

The  roads  inMauritius  were  admirably 
kept  but  very  hard  and  very  hilly.  The 
big  horse,  usually  Imported  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  soon  knocked  his  legs  to  pieces 
if  much  used  up  and  down  these  hills; 
but  an  excellent  class  of  hardy,  hand¬ 
some  little  pony  came  to  us  from 
P6gou  and  other  parts  of  Burma,  as 
well  as  from  Timor  and  Java.  These 
animals  were  very  expensive  to  bay, 
but  excellent  for  work,  and  I  should 
think  would  have  made  splendid  polo 
ponies;  but  polo  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  played  in  Manritlus  at  that  date. 

Since  my  day  another  frightful  hur¬ 
ricane  has  devastated  the  poor  little 
island,  but  I  heard  many  stories  of 
former  ones.  During  the  summer  sea¬ 
son— that  is,  from  about  November  un¬ 
til  March  or  April— the  local  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Office  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
barometer,  and  every  arrangement  is 
cut  and  dry,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  at 
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a  moment’s  warning,  for  a  coup  de  vent 
is  a  rapid  traveller  and  does  not  dawdle 
on  its  way. 

We  bad  many  false  alarms  during  my 
stay,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
hurrying  winds  are  diverted  from  the 
track  they  started  on,  and  so  we 
escaped  quitte  pour  la  peur.  When  the 
first  warning  gun  fired,  ail  the  ships  in 
harbor  began  to  get  ready  to  go  out¬ 
side,  for  the  greatest  mischief  done  In 
the  big  hurricane  of  1868  was  from  the 
crowded  vessels  in  the  comparatively 
small  harbor  of  Port  Louis  grinding 
against  each  other;  to  say  nothing  of 
those  ships  which,  as  Kipling  sings, 
.were 

flung  to  roost  with  the  startled  crows. 

At  the  second  signal  gun,  which 
meant  that  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
increasing  and  travelling  towards  us, 
the  ships  got  themselves  out  of  harbor, 
and  every  business  man  who  lived  in 
the  country  betook  himself  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  as  after  the  third  gun, 
which  might  be  heard  within  even  half 
an  hour,  the  trains  would  cease  to  run. 
I  chanced  to  be  returning  from  Port 
Louis  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
certainly  the  railway  station  presented 
a  curious  sight  All  my  acquaintances 
seemed  to  be  there,  hurrying  home  with 
anxious  and  preoccupied  faces.  Each 
man  grasped  a  ham  firmly  in  one  band 
and  his  despatch-box  in  the  other, 
whilst  his  pion,  or  messenger,  was  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  laden  with  baskets  of 
bread  and  groceries,  and  attended  by 
coolies  with  live  fowls  and  bottles  of 
lamp  oil!  My  own  head  servant  “Mon¬ 
sieur  Jorge,”  always  made  the  least 
sign  of  a  “blow”  an  excuse  for  de¬ 
manding  sundry  extra  rupees  in  band 
for  carriole  money,  and  started  directly 
in  one  of  these  queer  little  vehicles  for 
a  round  of  marketing  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

At  the  first  gun  heard  at  R6duit  an 


army  of  gardeners  used  to  set  to  work 
to  move  the  hundreds  of  large  plants 
out  of  the  verandas  into  a  big,  empty 
room  close  by.  They  were  followed  by 
the  house-carpenter  and  his  mates, 
armed  with  enormous  Iron  wedges  and 
sledge  hammers.  These  worthies  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  close  the  great,  clumsy,  hurri¬ 
cane  shutters,  which  so  spoil  the  outer 
effect  of  all  Mauritian  bouses,  and  be¬ 
sides  putting  the  heavy  iron  bars  in 
their  places,  wedged  them  firmly  down. 
It  really  looked  as  if  the  house  was 
being  prepared  for  a  siege.  Happily, 
my  own  experience  did  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  a  couple  of  days  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  nor  was  any  storm  I  assisted  at 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  hurricane, 
but  I  could  form  from  these  little  ex¬ 
periences  only  too  good  an  idea  of  what 
the  real  thing  must  be  like.  Personally, 
my  greatest  inconvenience  arose  from 
the  pervading  smell  of  the  lamps, 
which  were,  of  course,  burning  all  day 
as  well  as  all  night,  and  from  our  never 
being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of 
food.  One  was  so  accustomed  to  the 
fresh-air  life,  with  doors  and  windows 
always  open,  that  these  odors  were 
very  trying.  But  the  noise  is,  I  think, 
what  is  least  understood.  Even  in  a 
“blow”  it  is  truly  deafening,  and  never 
ceases  for  an  instant.  At  R§duit  there 
was  a  long,  well-defended  corridor  up¬ 
stairs,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  and 
walk  along  its  length.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  really  got  in,  or  the  roof  would 
soon  have  been  whisked  off  the  house ;  but 
although  I  flatter  myself  I  am  tolerably 
brave,  I  could  not  walk  down  that  cor¬ 
ridor!  Every  yard  or  so  a  resounding 
blow,  as  if  from  a  cannon-ball,  would 
come  thundering  against  the  outer  side, 
whilst  the  noise  of  many  waters  de¬ 
scending  in  solid  sheets  on  the  roof, 
and  the  screams  of  the  shrieking,  whist¬ 
ling  winds  outside,  were  literally  deaf¬ 
ening.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  structure  made  by  human 
bands  could  stand;  and  yet  that  was 
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not  a  hurricane!  Never  shall  I  forget 
my  last  outdoor  glimpse,  which  I  was 
invited  to  take  just  before  the  big  hall- 
door  on  the  leewai’d  side  was  finally 
shut  and  barricaded.  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  the  sky  could  be  of  such 
an  inky  blackness,  except  at  one  corner, 
where  a  triangle  of  the  curtain  of  dark¬ 
ness,  with  sharply  defined  outlines,  had 
apparently  just  been  turned  back  to 
show  the  deep,  blood-red  coloring  be¬ 
hind.  It  was  awful,  beyond  all  words 
to  describe;  but  “Monsieur  Jorge,”  who 
held  the  door  open  for  me,  said,  “Dat 
not  real  bad  sky.”  He  seemed  hard  to 
please,  I  thought 

However,  a  couple  of  days’  imprison¬ 
ment  was  all  we  suffered  that  time, 
and  the  instant  the  gale  dropped,  at 
sunrise  on  the  second  day,  the  rain 
ceased  and  the  sun  shone  out.  It  was 
a  curious  scene  the  open  shutters  re¬ 
vealed.  Every  leaf  was  stripped  off 
the  trees,  which  were  bare  as  midwin¬ 
ter.  A  few  of  the  smaller  ones  had 
t  been  uprooted  bodily  and  whisked 
I  aw.'iy  down  the  ravine.  Some  were 
I  found  later  literally  standing  on  their 
I  heads  a  good  w^ay  off.  It  was  quite  a 

I  new  idea  to  me  that  roots  could  be 

;  snowy  white,  but  they  had  been  so 
completely  washed  bare  of  soil  by  the 
downpouring  rain  that  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  white.  A  few  hours 
later  I  was  taken  for  a  drive  round 
some  neighboring  cane-fields.  Of 
course  the  road  was  like  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  and  how  the  pony 
managed  to  steer  himself  and  the  gig 
among  the  boulders  must  ever  remain 
a  mystery.  Already  over  three  hundred 
Malagasbes  (coolies)  were  at  work  cov¬ 
ering  up  the  exposed  roots  of  the  canes, 
for  each  plant  stood  in  a  large  hole 
partly  filled  with  water,  which  was 
rapidly  draining  away.  The  force  of 
the  wind  seemed  to  have  whirled  the 
cane  round  and  round  until  it  stood, 
quite  bare  of  its  crown  of  waving 
leaves,  in  the  middle  of  a  hole.  Had 


the  sun  reached  these  exposed  roots, 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  plant 

But  my  memories  must  not  be  all 
meteorological.  Rather  let  me  return 
in  thought  to  the  merry  and  happy  in¬ 
tercourse  with  pleasant  friends,  of 
which  so  many  hours  stand  brightly 
out.  In  all  the  colonies  I  know  hos¬ 
pitality  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  pretty 
little  Mauritius.  I,  heard  many  lamen¬ 
tations  that  in  these  altered  times  the 
gracious  will  far  outran  the  restricted 
possibilities,  but  still  there  were  pleas¬ 
ant  chasses,  most  amusing  cameron- 
fishing  dijeuners,  and  dances  without 
end  and  number. 

It  was  always  great  fun  when  the 
fiagship  of  the  East  Indian  squadron 
paid  us  an  all  too  brief  visit;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  arrival  of  any  man-of-war 
would  be  made  an  excuse  for  a  little 
extra  gaiety.  I  used  to  specially  delight 
in  getting  the  midshipmen  to  come  in 
batches  and  stay  at  R6dult,  although 
I  often  found  myself  at  my  wits’  end 
to  provide  them  with  game  to  shoot  at, 
for  that  was  what  their  hearts  were 
most  fixed  on.  They  all  brought  up 
weird  and  obsolete  fowling-pieces 
which,  the  moment  they  had  finished 
breakfast,  they  wanted  to  go  and  let 
off  in  the  park.  What  fun  those  boys 
were,  and  what  dears!  One  chubby 
youth,  being  questioned  as  to  whether 
midshipmen  w'ere  permitted  to  marry, 
answered: 

“No,  but  sometimes  there  was  a 
candlestick  marriage,” 

“A  whatr 

“A  candlestick  marriage,  sir— not  al¬ 
lowed,  you  know,” 

“Clandestine”  was  the  proper  word, 
but  it  bad  a  great  success  as  a  joke. 

My  young  soldier  guests  were  quite 
as  gallant  and  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  the  bright  eyes  and  pretty,  gentle 
manners  of  my  pet  French  girls,  but  I 
often  felt  disconcerted  to  find  that  at 
my  numerous  bale  prMs  there  was  a 
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diflBculty  in  getting  them  to  dance  with 
each  other,  because  the  red-coated 
youths  would  not  or  could  not  speak 
one  word  of  French,  whereas  that 
difficulty  never  seemed  to  weigh  with 
the  middy  for  a  moment 

I  dare  say  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
case  now,  and  that  improved  mail  and 
cable  services  have  changed  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  my  day,  when  there  was  no 
cable  beyond  Aden,  and  only  a  mail 
steamer  once  a  month.  I  always  felt 
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as  though  we  ourselves  were  on  a  ship 
anchored  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  ocean, 
and  that  once  in  four  weeks  another 
ship  sped  past  us,  casting  on  board 
mail  bags  and  cablegrams.  But  even 
as  we  stood  with  stretched-out  hands, 
craving  for  more  news  or  more  details 
of  what  news  was  flung  to  us,  the  pass¬ 
ing  steamer  had  sunk  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  we  were  left  to  possess  our 
souls  in  what  patience  we  might  until 
the  next  mail  day  came  round. 


THE  SLUM  MOVEMENT  IN  FICTION. 


Those  who  watch  the  literary  Arma¬ 
ment  had  begun  to  think  that  the 
stars  of  slum  literature  were  set,  never 
to  rise  again,  when  behold!  new  stars, 
one,  two,  and  three,  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  heavens,  all  of  them 
twinkling  brightly,  and,  doubtless,  the 
forerunners  of  many  yet  to  come. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  say  where  any  literary  move¬ 
ment  has  its  end,  because  it  is  always 
going  on  into  fresh  forms  just  as  the 
public  gets  tired  of  the  well-worn 
ones,  and  we  recognize  old  friends 
with  new  faces  at  every  turn.  Books 
have,  in  fact,  a  very  distinct  evolu¬ 
tionary  history  in  most  cases,  and 
sporadic  appearances  are  infrequent 
In  the  world  of  letters. 

Now,  while  it  would  show  quite 
wicked  pride  to  pretend  to  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  Slum  Literature— 
its  appearance  and  its  evolution— I 
have  watched  its  later  developments 
with  so  much  attention  that  perhaps 
my  observations  upon  these  may  have 
some  interest  for  readers  who  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  cope 
with  the  scores  of  novels  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  movement  It  is  no  light 
thing  to  hear  even  the  half  that  the 
novelists  have  to  say  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  heard 


more  than  a  third  of  their  much 
speaking. 

Many  authors,  many  modes  of  pres¬ 
entation;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  is 
easy  to  arrange  our  authors  into  dis¬ 
tinct  “schools,”  each  writing  from  their 
own  standpoint.  The  slum  and  the 
slum-dweller,  then,  may  be,  and  have 
been,  treated  in  (at  least)  flve  different 
ways:— 

1.  As  a  moral  lesson. 

2.  As  a  social  problem. 

3.  As  an  object  of  pity  and  terror. 

4.  As  a  gladiatorial  show. 

5.  As  an  amusing  study. 

The  flrst  of  these  divisions  belongs 
now  to  a  bygone  age;  the  second  and 
third  merge  into  each  other;  the 
fourth  has  not  very  many  exponents; 
the  flfth  is  the  latest  evolution  of  the 
whole  movement. 

“I  saw  no  reason,  when  I  wrote  this 
book,”  says  the  author  of  “Oliver 
Twist,”  “whi/  the  dregs  of  life  should  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  moral  as  well  as 
the  froth  and  cream  ...  it  seemed 
to  me  that  to  draw  a  knot  of  such  as¬ 
sociates  in  crime  as  really  did  exist,  to 
paint  them  in  all  tihelr  deformity,  in  all 
their  wretchedness,  in  all  the  squalid 
misery  of  their  lives;  to  show  them  as 
they  really  were,  forever  skulking  un¬ 
easily  through  the  dirtiest  paths  of 
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life,  with  the  great,  black,  ghastly  gal¬ 
lows  closing  up  their  prospect;  turn 
them  where  they  might,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  to  do  this  would  be  to  attempt 
something  which  was  needed,  and 
which  might  be  of  service  to  society.” 
With  these  words  Dickens  prefaced  his 
great  excursion  into  Slum-land;  in  that 
decent  age  when  an  author  still  thought 
that  he  owed  his  readers  some  apology 
for  introducing  them  into  low  society. 
These  days  are  long  gone  by  indeed; 
quite  another  race  of  authors  has  come 
up  to  write  about  the  “dregs  of  life,” 
and  another  race  of  readers,  too,  for 
that  matter,  one  of  Whose  character¬ 
istics  is  that  it  cannot  bear  the  very 
mention  of  a  moral. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Dickens,  the  first 
modern  exponent  of  slum-life,  wrote  of 
it  as  a  moralist,  or  professed  to  do  so. 
The  earlier  Victorian  era  was  given 
over  to  curious  illusions  about  many 
things,  and  was  not  fond  of  calling  a 
spade  a  spade.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  Dickens  really  thought 
primarily  about  the  moral  of  “Oliver 
Twist,”  whatever  he  said.  He  was 
far  too  great  an  artist  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind;  but  the  Victorian  conven¬ 
tion  was  strong  upon  him!  he  must  fib 
a  little  about  his  work  for  decency’s 
sake.  In  reality,  surely,  his  artist’s  eye 
had  caught  sight,  in  one  ecstatic 
moment  of  the  dramatic  possibilities 
that  lurked  in  the  “knot  of  associates 
in  crime,”  and  he  must  be  at  them 
with  his  pen  straightway.  Still,  he  finds 
an  apology  necessary,  and  makes  it:  “I 
cannot  see  why  the  dregs  of  life  should 
not  serve  as  a  moral,”  etc.  Ah,  what 
a  free  hand  Dickens  had  had  in  these 
present  evil  days!  No  apologizing,  no 
disguising  of  his  eagerness  for  his  sub¬ 
ject  I  wonder  sometimes  that  a 
skeleton  hand,  grasping  a  ghostly  pen, 
has  not  appeared  to  write  upon  the 
walls— well,  perhaps  just  the  best 
slum-story  of  them  all. 

But  we  are  all  the  slaves  of  our  gen¬ 


eration  for  good  or  evil;  and  Dickens 
had  to  write  of  the  slums  as  they  were 
conceived  of  in  his  day— decently,  with 
restraint,  leaving  the  greater  part  un¬ 
said,  and  pointing  a  moral.  Have  you 
read  “Oliver”  lately?  or  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  him  distinctly  enough  to  establish 
comparisons  between  him  and  his 
grandchildren  of  the  “nineties?”  Such 
comparisons  are  laughable  enough. 
How  the  whole  presentation  of  low 
life  has  been  turned  round  about  since 
the  publication  of  “Oliver  Twist!” 
And  to  notice  particulars  first,  how  the 
speech  differs.  Every  one  knows,  of 
course,  that  the  dialect  of  Dickens’s 
London  was  not  the  dialect  of  ours. 
But,  making  all  allowance  for  this 
fact,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  a  smile 
when  we  read  the  grammatical  periods 
of  Nance:— “Thank  Heaven  upon  your 
knees,  dear  lady  (cries  Nance  in  one  of 
those  admirably  composed  exclama¬ 
tory  passages),  that  you  had  friends  to 
care  for  you  and  keep  you  in  your 
childhood,  and  that  you  were  never  in 
the  midst  of  cold  and  hunger  and  riot 
and  drunkenness,  and— and  something 
worse  than  all— as  I  have  been  from 
my  cradle.  I  may  use  the  word,  for  the 
alley  and  the  gutter  were  mine,  as  they 
will  be  my  death-bed!”  Now  (I  know 
nothing  of  Cockney  dialect  but  what 
the  novelists  have  taught  me)  the  lady 
would  be  exclaiming  more  to  this 
effect:— 

“Thank  yer  bloomin'  stars,  lydle,  as 
you  'ad  pals  a-lookln’  arter  yer  wen 
you  was  a  bloomin’  kid,  an’  wa’nt 
clemmed  with  ’unger  an’  goln’  on  the 
booze,  an’  mayb^  street- walkin’,  like 
I’ve  been  since  I  was  a  kid,”  &c.,  &c„ 
&c. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  is  cer¬ 
tainly  sufficiently  laughable;  yet  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  question  whether 
the  realistic  method  really  conveys  Its 
impression  much  more  vividly  than  the 
Victorian  method.  Dialect  may  be — 
has  been— carried  too  far,  and  trusted 
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to  too  much.  For  dialect,  be  it  never 
so  accurately  done,  will  not  convey 
character  one  whit;  and  Nance,  with 
all  her  fine  speeches,  stands  the  test  of 
time  as  a  character  better  than  most  of 
the  realistically  treated  figure-heads  of 
modern  books. 

But  it  is  not  in  detail  so  much  as  in 
purpose  that  the  difference  lies.  As  I 
have  said,  Dickens  from  the  outset  is 
moralizing;  and  that  is  what  no  mod¬ 
ern  author  would  dare  to  do  for  a 
moment— because  no  one  would  read 
his  books  if  he  did.  Tne  awful  retribu¬ 
tion  of  sin,  the  hard  way  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor,  is  not  what  we  wish  to  hear 
about  in  1900,  whatever  the  public  of 
earlier  dasrs  liked.  It  is  much  more  to 
our  taste  to  read  of  the  triumph  of  the 
transgressor  and  the  total  defeat  of 
Innocency  by  inexorable  fate.  If  any 
“modern”  had  undertaken  to  write 
Oliver  Twist’s  memoirs,  the  story 
would  h.ive  put  on  quite  another  com¬ 
plexion;  Oliver  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
snares  of  Fagin,  but  would  have  gone 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  meshes, 
spite  of  youth,  and  endeavor  after 
good,  and  mother’s  prayers,  and  every¬ 
thing  else;  for  nowadays  we  must  be 
“relentless,”  come  what  may.  The 
Moral,  in  fact  (using  the  expression  In 
its  Victorian  sense),  is  extinct;  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  uselessnes  of  asserting  that 
“good  always  triumphs”  in  the  end,  or 
of  denying  that  the  wicked  are  often 
much  more  prosperous  than  the  right¬ 
eous;  so  we  have  stopped  writing 
stories  to  that  effect,  and  the  pendulum 
has  of  course  swung  too  far  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  Still,  the  public  taste 
holds  firmly  to  the  old  convention,  as 
you  may  see  exemplified  at  the  theatre 
any  and  every  night.  The  villain  is  al¬ 
ways  hissed;  the  audience  has  nothing 
but  applause  when  the  virtuous  hero  Is 
successful;  It  Is  only  in  our  books  that 
we  reverse  this  law  of  taste. 

Now  morality  and  religion  should  go 


hand  in  hand,  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  where  religion  is  brought  into 
slum-books,  all  literary  value  leaves 
them;  while,  as  we  have  seen  in 
“Oliver  Twist,”  the  highest  literary 
standard  has  been  reached  when  the 
moral  is  insisted  upon.  Impossible  to 
account  for  this  fact,  I  can  only  men¬ 
tion  It  and  call  to  your  remembrance  a 
host  of  half-forgotten  story-books,  the 
favorites  of  our  childhood.  Poor  rela¬ 
tions  these  •  of  the  slum  novel: 
“Christy’s  Old  Organ,”  “Froggie’s 
Little  Brother,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  How 
sorely  we  all  wept  over  these  tales  in 
the  Impressionable  days  of  youth!  We 
thought  that  death  was  the  saddest 
thing  in  the  world  then,  end  the  pages 
of  these  books  were  positively  starred 
with  death-bed  scenes  of  a  very  pious 
nature.  Alas!  between  Literature  and 
Life  we  have  become  so  callous  now 
that  we  read  dry-eyed  of  sorrows  far 
more  bitter. 

Yet,  radically  and  ridiculously  apart 
as  these  humble  stories  were  from  the 
realistic  slum-books  of  the  present  day, 
they  were  links  In  the  evolutionary 
chain  none  the  less.  In  them  the  mod¬ 
ern  spirit  of  pity  was  beginning  to 
make  Itself  felt,  as  distinct  from  Dick¬ 
ens’s  attitude  to  the  “dregs  of  society.” 
In  these  tender  pages  we  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor— in  a  refined,  unrealistic  fashion. 
We  were  encouraged  to  wonder  what 
we  could  do  to  assuage  these  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  the  poor  victims  of  poverty 
and  crime  were  no  longer  pointed  out 
as  beacons— after  the  Dickens  fashion. 

But  these  trembling  efforts  at  slum 
literature  were  suddenly  pushed  aside 
by  a  vigorous  hand,  and  the  whole 
school  of  social  reformers  sprang  into 
being  with  “Alton  Locke.”  What  a 
long  reign  they  have  had  to  be  sure— 
they  are  reigning  still!  Surely  every 
unwholesome  trade  has  had  its  novel; 
every  grievance  of  the  tollers  Its  spe¬ 
cial  pleader  in  fiction.  All  honor  to  the 
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reformers,  and  long  may  they  blossoni 
and  bear  fruit  What  Kingsley  began, 
Besant  went  on  into,  and  a  host  of 
smaller  writers,  well-intentioned  but 
nameless,  followed  hard  upon  their 
masters.  Year  after  year  the  public 
returns  with  apparently  unsated  appe¬ 
tite  to  the  novel  of  social  reform;  and 
It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  this  should  be 
the  case.  Once  more  we  have  the  old 
problem  dished  up  in  “5  John  Street,” 
that  curiously  popular  book  of  last  sea¬ 
son.  There  is  much  that  is  true  in  this 
book,  but  not  much  that  Is  new.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  horrors  of  yet  one  more  un¬ 
wholesome  trade  are  shown  up  here  In 
a  very  dramatic  way;  but  the  cure 
which  the  author  announces  for  this 
and  all  kindred  ills  is  such  an  old  one 
that  it  seems  rather  unnecessary  to 
write  a  novel  in  illustration  of  it. 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them  likewise,”  was  said  once  for  all 
many  hundred  years  ago;  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  greets  it  as  quite  a  new  doctrine, 
and  ‘‘5  John  Street”  sells  at  an  amaz¬ 
ing  rate.  This  interest  in  social  reform 
books  is  certainly  more  healthy  than 
the  rush  which  was  made  for  the  two 
other  classes  of  slum  literature  which 
I  have  mentioned — i.e.,  (1)  the  school  of 
pity  and  terror,  and  (2)  the  school  of 
brutality. 

The  demand  for  the  first  of  these  is, 
I  hope,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
writers  of  this  school  have  written  so 
admirably. 

It  was  In  1890  that  Glsslng  brought 
out  that  extraordinary  book  ‘‘The 
Nether  World.”  This  man  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  hell.  Other  men  crawl 
to  the  edges  of  the  pit  and  look  over 
at  the  poor  devils  that  writhe  in  its 
flames— he  has  come  up  out  of  it,  and 
now,  like  the  man  of  the  parable, 
would  testify  to  his  brethren  lest  they 
too  enter  that  place  of  torment!  As 
no  one  else  has  ever  done-d  would  al¬ 
most  venture  to  prophesy  as  no  one  else 


will  ever  do — Gissing  writes  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  Want.  It  is  not  written  with 
brutality,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  ter¬ 
rible  and  undeniable.  This  bald  incis¬ 
iveness  beggars  the  vulgar  exaggeration 
of  other  writers  who,  by  overstating 
their  case,  deprive  it  of  effect.  As 
we  read  we  know  that  every  word  is 
true — this  is  hunger,  and  heaven  help 
the  hungry!— this  despair  indeed— not 
the  glib  despair  which  the  novelists 
deal  in  by  the  page,  but  that  mortal 
disease  of  the  mind  which  is  past  all 
cure.  Gissing  has  no  gospel  of  hope  to 
offer  his  readers.  ‘‘Work  as  you  will,” 
he  says,  “there  is  no  chance  of  a  new 
and  better  world  until  the  old  be  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed.”  The  “lower  orders” 
are,' to  his  seeing,  one  huge  tragedy: 
“A  Oreat  Review  of  the  People.  Since 
man  came  into  being  did  the  world  ever 
exhibit  a  sadder  spectaclef"  he  enquires. 
There  is  no  more  awful  fate  by  his 
showing  than  life  in  the  East  End.  He 
writes  of  travelling  “across  miles  of  a 
city  of  the  damned,  such  as  thought 
never  conceived  before  this  age  of 
ours;  stopping  at  stations  which  It 
crushes  the  heart  to  think  should  be 
the  destination  of  any  mortal,”  and  in 
this  key  of  almost  insane  depression 
“The  Nether  World”  continues  from  its 
first  page  to  its  last— a  terrible  book, 
but  one  that  is  deserving  of  more  fame 
than  it  ever  got. 

This  was  in  1890.  In  1892-3  Kipling 
published  his  first  (and  last?)  slum 
story,  “Badalia  Herodsfoot,”  and  the 
school  of  pity  was  fairly  ushered  In. 
Because,  where  Kipling  goes,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  many  follow.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  man  as  clever  as 
Arthur  Morrison  copies  from  any  one— 
it  is  only  another  instance  of  the  pro¬ 
voking  fact  that  where  one  clever  mind 
strikes  out  an  Idea  for  itself,  another  is 
almost  certain  to  be  striking  out  the 
same  idea  at  the  same  moment— it  Is  a 
sort  of  mental  contagion  which  has  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  literary  matters. 
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However  that  may  be,  Kipling  pub¬ 
lished  “Badalia”  in  1893,  and  Arthur 
Morrison  published  “Tales  of  Mean 
Streets”  in  1894,  and  the  same  spirit 
and  temper  ran  through  them  both— 
humanity  at  its  lowest  social  ebb,  yet 
exhibiting  brilliant,  wandering  lights 
of  soul.  We  are  well  versed  in  the 
types  now,  after  seven  years’  instruc¬ 
tion  in  them— they  came  as  a  surprise 
to  us  in  1894.  Henceforward  Arthur 
Morrison  became  the  most  prominent 
exponent  of  the  School  ot  Pity.  His 
“Child  of  the  Jago”  continued  the  tra¬ 
dition  at  its  best,  and  exhibited  the 
“relentless”  modem  method  very 
plainly.  For  here  is  the  story  of  a  boy 
of  originally  good,  tender  instincts,  who, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  is  in  training  for  a 
thief.  Does  innocence  triumph  here? 
Is  there  a  measure  of  hope  and  com¬ 
fort  at  the  close?  Impossible.  Dicky 
Perrot— the  “Oliver”  of  our  day— has 
never  a  chance  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  the  grave  has  to  swallow 
him  up  at  the  end,  because  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  way  left  for  the  author 
to  take  with  bis  character.  It  is  a 
book  of  searching  interest  and  great 
power,  of  horrible  detail,  but  withal  of 
deepest  pity.  We  all  read  the  books  of 
Arthur  Morrison,  and  shuddered  over 
them;  some  people  were  apparently 
reading  them  without  the  shudder,  for 
in  1897  appeared  yet  another  recruit  to 
the  ranks  of  slum  literature,  who,  in 
slang  phrase,  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  “go  one  better”  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  brutal  school  had  appeared. 
“The  vituperative  vernacular  of  the 
nether  world,”  says  Mr.  Glssing,  “has 
never  yet  been  exhibited  by  typog¬ 
raphy,  and  presumably  never  will  be" 
—but  this  prophecy  was  too  sanguine; 
nine  years  later  Mr.  Glssing  would  not 
have  been  so  sure  about  what  typog¬ 
raphy  might  be  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce.  There  is  practically  now  no 
limit  to  what  may  be  done  in  this  way 
-unless,  indeed,  we  are  forced  to  start 


a  censor  of  novels  as  well  as  of  plays. 
“Liza  of  Lambeth”  saw  the  light  in 
1897.  It  is  a  story  of  brutal  frankness 
and  sickening  import,  and  has,  alas, 
too  surely  set  a  fashion  for  this  son  of 
thing.  We  are  spared  nothing:  the 
'reek  of  the  streets;  the  effluvia  of  un¬ 
washed  humanity;  but  worse  than  all 
these  outside  things  is  the  hopeless 
moral  atmosphere  in  whidh  the  charac¬ 
ters  move.  There  are  no  wandering 
lights  here,  the  moral  darkness  is  un¬ 
pierced  by  so  mudh  as  a  ray  of  bright¬ 
ness.  Nor  does  the  author  seem  to 
write  in  any  spirit  of  pity,  or  with  any 
love  for  the  creatures  he  has  made. 
With  a  stolid  indifference  he  chron¬ 
icles  their  hopeless  sufferings;  without 
apparent  disgust  he  details  the  loath¬ 
some  vices  which  degrade  them;  the 
whole  thing  is  so  gratuitous.  Why  all 
these  horrors?  Why  all  this  filth? 
Such  recitals  cannot  even  be  defended 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  setting 
aside  any  question  of  morality— and, 
books  being  primarily  supposed  to  be 
works  of  art,  this  should  be  the  deep¬ 
est  condemnation  that  can  be  passed 
uiwn  any  work.  Now  this  brutal— gra¬ 
tuitously  brutal— class  of  book  stands 
accused  by  its  entire  lack  of  light  and 
shade,  its  continual  overstrain.  Such 
work  is  like  a  man  who  shouts  at  the 
pitch  of  his  voice  and  calls  the  noise  he 
produces  music;  or,  like  the  daubs  of 
color  a  child  covers  his  paper  with, 
calling  it  a  picture.  All  Intelligence 
leaves  any  so-called  art  when  it  is 
without  light  and  shade,  and  where  in¬ 
telligence  is  left  out,  art  ceases  to  exist. 
It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  admit  that  in¬ 
artistic  as  such  work  may  be,  it  has  a 
horrid  power  of  Its  own.  This  Is  the 
very  reason,  however,  why  It  should 
be  swept  away  root  and  branch.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  In  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree  for  us  to  sit  down  deliberately  to 
read  these  books,  as  it  was  for  the 
much-blamed  crowds  of  sig'htseers  to 
flock  to  the  bull-fights  at  Boulogne  last 
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summer— the  same  love  of  “a  new 
shiver”  is  the  cause  of  it— or,  perhaps, 
the  aboriginal  thirst  for  blood  and  hor¬ 
ror  which  is  said  to  lurk  in  every  one 
^  of  us. 

I  I  have  remarked  that  tjiese  pictures 
i  of  slum-life  are  inartistic— we  might 
I  still  consider  it  a  painful  duty  to  read 
them  if  they  were  true.  For  it  is,  no 

I  I  doubt,  a  good  thing  to  know  how  half 

the  world  lives.  But  this  is  just  where 
these  books  fail.  Life  in  the  slums 
has  its  joys  quite  as  surely,  if  not  as 
evidently,  as  life  in  palaces,  and  it  is 
very  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it  has 
not. 

This  was  a  fact  which  was  working 
obscurely  in  the  writings  of  Arthur 
Morrison.  “The  Child  of  the  Jago” 
scarcely  admits  the  joys  of  slum-life, 
but  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of  its  pleasur- 

iable,  if  savage,  excitements— the  ec¬ 
stasy  of  Dicky  Perrot’s  absorption  in 
the  prize  fight,  the  lust  of  battle,  the 
gratulation  of  successful  thieving— all 
I  these  dubious  joys  are  most  freely  ad- 
mitted. 

But  it  remained  for  yet  newer  re¬ 
cruits  to  the  slum-writers  to  discover 
what  I  venture  to  say  is  more  nearly 
the  ultimate  truth  about  slum-dwell¬ 
ers,  and  to  describe  this.  “  ’Mord 
’Emly”  and  “The  Hooligan  Nights” 
both  give  voice  to  this  new  discovery, 
and  with  admirable  art,  that  is  quite 
!  without  exaggeration,  show  the  wild 
joys  and  excitements  of  slum-life.  It 
is  no  unthinking  optimist,  but  a 
shrewd  observer  of  human  nature, 
who  describes  the  desperate  gloom  of 
’Mord  ’Emly  when  she  finds  herself  in 
tlie  respectable  suburban  kitchen,  far 
from  the  gay  life  of  her  native  slum! 
None  of  us  can  do  an3rthlng  but  sym¬ 
pathize  with  her  when  she  makes  her 
wild  “break”  for  liberty  and  returns, 
like  a  homing  pigeon,  to  the  haunts  of 
childhood.  What  else  would  she  do? 
Where  else  would  she  be?  And,  after 
;l  all,  ’Mord  can  hold  up  her  head  with 


the  best  of  us,  though  she  does  live  in 
the  “nether  world”  and  dearly  loves  a 
street  fight!  There  comes  the  truth; 
every  slum-dweller  Is  not  entirely  de¬ 
praved,  or  desperately  miserable— and 
Mr.  Pett  Ridge,  by  boldly  breaking 
away  from  the  tragic  convention  of 
the  slums,  has  come  into  a  new  king¬ 
dom.  But,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  no  man  reigns  long  alone  in  any 
literary  kingdom;  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Rooke  has  entered  into  possession 
along  with  Mr.  Pett  Ridge.  And, 
again,  following  precedent,  the  former 
exaggerates  in  “The  Hooligan  Nights” 
the  joys  of  slum-life  till  we  are  fain  to 
ask  “Who  would  now  be  honest?”  For, 
by  his  showing,  “Young  Alf,”  the 
Hooligan,  has  a  much  better  time  of  it 
than  honester  men.  There  is  little  to 
deplore  in  Alfs  lot:  not  much  want;  no 
dulness;  plenty  of  excitement;  no  hard 
work.  And,  withal,  Alf  is  such  an  en¬ 
gaging  young  man.  We  hope  he  will 
burgle  our  house  If  it  is  to  be  burgied, 
for  we  would  scarcely  mind  his  doing 
so,  and  certainly  would  meet  him  quite 
unconcernedly  at  dead  of  night.  In¬ 
deed,  we  wish  Alf  all  joy  in  his  pro¬ 
fession! 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  latest 
contributions  to  slum  literature  are 
probably  more  near  the  truth  in  their 
picture  of  slum-life  than  any  of  their 
predecessors,  yet  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  all  attempts  in  this 
sort  are  not  vain?  The  gulf  that  sep¬ 
arates  the  educated  man  and  woman 
from  the  uneducated  Is  curiously  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bridge.  We  may  believe  as 
firmly  as  we  like  that  we  are  brothers 
or  sisters  “under  our  skin,”  yet  remain 
in  heathen  Ignorance  all  the  while  of 
the  real  truth  about  each  other.  What 
we  mutually  see  must  always  be  only 
the  surface  of  things,  and  anything  be¬ 
yond  that  no  more  than  clever  conjec¬ 
ture.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  prob¬ 
abilities  seem  to  be  with  the  latest  con¬ 
tributors!  They  avoid  successfully  the 
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weak  points  where  their  predecessors 
have  broken  down,  are  not  too  moral, 
or  too  boring  about  reform;  or  too 

Tbe  National  BeTlew. 


hopelessly  tragical,  or  too  desperately 
brutal;  they  take,  in  fact  the  middle 
road  of  proverb  with  good  results. 

Jane  H.  Findlater, 
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The  snowdrop  has  been  seen  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  open  before  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  same  gardens, 
however,  it  has,  in  an  exceptional  year, 
been  known  not  to  flower  before  the 
21st  of  March,  while  the  usual  date  of 
its  first  appearance  on  the  same  spot, 
calculated  from  the  records  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  is  about  the  last  week 
of  January. 

Here  is  a  striking  example,  supplied 
by  accurate  and  unbroken  observations, 
of  the  remarkable  discrepancies  that 
may  occur  in  the  opening  season  of 
dltferent  years,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  vegetable  world.  The 
snowdrop  is  doubtless  the  first  and  best 
known  of  our  early  out-door  fiowers, 
and  its  habits  can  escape  the  notice  of 
no  one.  Let  us  pass  on,  however,  to 
another  early  bloom  which  is  yet  com¬ 
moner,  but  which  is  very  possibly  the 
least  well-known  of  all  fiowers;  that 
of  the  common  hazel,  which,  though 
exceedingly  beautiful  when  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  is  so  inconspicuous  that  pos¬ 
sibly  it  is  scarcely  known  to  any  save 
tbe  botanist  and  tbe  practical  gardener. 
It  is  in  the  first  days  of  February  that 
the  tiny  crimson  tassels  crowning  the 
scarce-opened  buds  may  be  seen  scat¬ 
tered  up  and  down  the  nut-branches. 
These  hardy  fiowers  have,  equally  with 
others,  been  the  subject  of  close  ob¬ 
servation,  and  in  the  garden  records 
aforesaid  they  have  been  noticed  as 
appearing  as  early  as  tbe  commence¬ 


ment  of  the  year,  and  even  earlier, 
while  again  in  other  years  they  have 
not  been  seen  until  after  Lady  Day,  or 
nearly  three  months  later. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  similar  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  extended  to  other 
plants  growing  out  of  doors,  a  large 
number  having  been  selected  and  ex¬ 
amined  as  a  register  of  the  year’s  first 
season.  I  have  here  regarded  only 
two,  but  It  will  suffice  since  they  are 
typical  of  the  rest.  In  them  we  have 
Nature’s  record,  showing  accumulated 
temperature-readings  as  tabulated  by 
her  own  methods.  When  we  proceed 
further  to  enquire  into  the  main 
causes  which  either  accelerate  or  re¬ 
tard  early  blooms,  we  find  two  of  chief 
importance:  first,  tbe  amount  of  cloud, 
commonly  greatest  in  December  and 
early  January;  and  secondly,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  duration  of  sun¬ 
shine,  generally  very  noticeable  at  the 
end  of  January,  by  which  time  it  is 
tbe  common  remark  how  much  the 
days  have  drawn  out 

As  the  combined  result  of  these  two 
causes,  it  will  be  found  that,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  January  12th  may 
be  regarded  as  approximately  a  turn¬ 
ing-point  in  the  Winter,  and,  on  a  cal¬ 
culation  of  averages,  the  balance  of 
temperature  should  at  this  date  be  due 
to  incline  in  favor  of  warmer  days.  I 
say  nothing  about  colder  weather  later 
on,  which  is  sure  to  occur  in  spells  as 
the  year  proceeds,  I  note  simply  that, 
while  warmth  in  the  aggregate  through 
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the  opening  season  may  vary  enor¬ 
mously  in  different  years,  the  turn  of 
the  tide  of  temperature  may,  on  the 
average,  be  reckoned  to  begin  ere  the 
middle  of  January  is  reached.  But 
before  proceeding  with  the  year,  let  us 
clear  the  ground  somewhat  further. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Christmas  as  properly  a  time  of  frost 
and  snow,  as  though  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  on  Christmas  morning  a  pic¬ 
ture  after  the  fashion  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  Christmas  card,  the  pond  hard 
frozen,  eaves  fringed  with  Icicles,  and 
a  robin  perched  on  a  window-sill  inches 
deep  in  snow.  This  is  altogether  a  mis¬ 
take.  It  may  have  been  otherwise  a 
hundred  years  ago,  in  such  Winters 
as  we  read  of  then,  and  such  as  may 
have  been  in  vogue  to  a  greater  extent 
in  a  former  century.  From  the  old 
sayings,  however,  it  would  seem  doubt¬ 
ful  if  this  were  really  so.  Thus  it  used 
to  be  said  that  if  the  ice  would  bear  a 
man  before  Christmas,  it  would  not  bear 
a  goose  afterwards;  from  which  it  is 
to  be  gathered  that  early  hard  frost 
must  have  been  unusual,  since  there 
is  abundant  testimony  of  severe  and 
long-continued  weather  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  meteorological  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  past  half  century  will  show 
that  at  Christmas  frost  and  snow  are 
mainly  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  if  only  Whitaker’s  Almanac  be  con¬ 
sulted  it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
temperature  for  Christmas  Day,  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  reads  no  lower  than 
that  of  the  first  days  of  February,  by 
which  date  the  sun  is  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  longer  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  at  noon  is  higher  in  the  heavens 
by  a  space  equal  to  fourteen  times  its 
own  breadth.  But  if  fact  is  to  be 
gathered  from  weather-lore,  we  have 
much  else  to  guide  us  in  our  present 
enquiry.  Thus,  there  is  an  old  and 
common  saying,  put  in  several  forms, 
indicating  that  Candlemas  Day  will 


show  the  opposite  weather  to  that  of 
the  coming  season,  or  that  the  worse 
the  weather  on  that  day  the  better  will 
be  the  coming  months,  and  conversely. 
No  explanation  can  be  given  account¬ 
ing  for  this  old  saw.  but  It  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  almost  similar  one  to 
the  effect  that  if  March  comes  in  like 
a  lion  it  will  go  out  like  a  lamb,  the 
converse  here  also  being  considered 
equally  true.  It  will  be  obvious  that  in 
the  popular  weather-wisdom  of  by¬ 
gone  days  there  was  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
nect  special  spells  and  seasons  with 
feasts  or  notable  days  of  the  Calendar. 
This  is  suflSciently  shown  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  relating  to  St  Swithin,  and  in 
the  little  summers  of  St  Luke,  St 
'Martin  and  so  on.  There  are  also 
local  sayings  such  as  that  roads  should 
should  not  be  mended  after  St  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day,  and  again,  that  dahlias  are 
best  replanted  at  Whitsuntide,  al¬ 
beit  that  moveable  feast  has  an 
arbitrary  range  of  about  five  weeks 
at  a  period  all  important  for  the 
gardener,  from  May  11th  to  June 
14th.  Such  weather-lore,  however, 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  festivals;  It 
does  homage  also  to  astronomical  fix¬ 
tures  by  the  aphorism  that  the  wind 
that  blows  on  the  day  when  the  sun 
crosses  the  Line  will  be  the  prevailing 
wind  of  the  Summer. 

Before  May  is  out,  another  reputed 
weather-sign  has,  of  course,  generally 
been  read  in  the  priority  of  the  coming 
into  leaf  exhibited  either  by  the  oak  or 
the  ash.  Like  the  ancient  oracles,  how¬ 
ever,  the  old  rhyme  is,  in  this  case,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  twofold  interpretation. 
Thus  we  have. 

Ash  before  Oak, 

Look  out  for  a  soak. 

Oak  before  Ash, 

Only  a  splash. 

And  again,— 

Oak, — choke. 

Ash,— splash. 
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The  first  line  in  this  latter  version  im¬ 
plies  drought,  the  second  rain. 

Returning  to  Nature’s  teachings,  we 
may  see  what  important  doctrine  she 
has  for  us  apart  from  mere  records  of 
rain  and  sunshine.  The  effect  of  sun¬ 
light,  for  instance,  is  not  simply  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  duration;  this  is  obvious 
from  the  nature,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  color,  of  the  fiowers  that  open 
to  the  light  in  each  succeeding  month. 
Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that,  starting 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
noting  the  sequence  of  fiowers  in  each 
month  till  the  end  of  Summer,  when 
practically  all  plants  have  bloomed,  the 
order  of  color  arranges  itself  closely  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  beginning  with  the 
blue  end.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
blooms  of  all,  those  that  have  appeared 
by  February,  are  whites  and  yellows, 
but  these  can  almost  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  while  by  March 
the  whites,  yellows  and  blues  are  run¬ 
ning  level,  with  reds  and  purples 
scarcely  showing.  Then  the  blues 
forge  ahead,  and  by  May  nearly  half 
their  number  have  bloomed,  while  of 
the  whites  about  one-third,  and  of  the 
reds  and  purples  only  one-quarter.  The 
next  month,  however,  when  the  sun 
attains  its  greatest  altitude,  the  case 
entirely  alters.  Of  the  blues  and  whites 
seven-tenths  have  appeared,  as  against 
six-tenths  of  the  remaining  colors,  a 
difference  which  in  July  has  virtually 
ceased  to  exist,  all  colors  then  running 
neck  and  neck  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  whites  alone  slightly  leading.  The 
actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  sunlight 
are  thus  shown  to  be  most  vital  to  the 
chief  function  of  plant-life. 

A  yet  more  attractive  study,  and  one 
attended  with  more  striking  facts,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the 
bird  creation  recognizes  and  responds 
to  the  advance  of  the  seasons.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  have  far  more 
regard  for  dates  than  members  of  the 


vegetable  world,  and  are  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  mere  passing  spells  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  weather.  To  the  migrants 
punctuality  within  small  limits  is  es¬ 
sential;  nesting-time  is  a  fixed  period, 
and  the  departure  southwards  admits 
of  no  postponement.  It  is,  indeed,  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  general  fact  that  migratory 
birds  are  insectivorous,  and,  regarded 
in  this  view,  the  habits  of  the  birds 
must,  to  some  extent,  shape  themselves 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  lower 
creation.  This  is  the  more  apparent  if, 
as  is  commonly  asserted,  each  species 
of  bird  prays  on  its  own  particular  in¬ 
sect.  Ornithologists  are,  however, 
agreed  that  the  true  incentive  to  a 
change  of  quarters  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  food  as  an  impulse  born  of 
instinct  Periodicity  is  characteristic 
of  all  life.  The  sap  stirs  in  the  old  oak 
at  practically  the  same  date  every  year; 
almost  to  a  week  or  a  day  in  each  year 
men  are  reminded  of  an  old  ailment  or 
of  an  old  injury;  a  toad  gets  out  of 
his  hole  in  Spring  and  makes  for  the 
pond  with  as  much  punctuality  as  if 
he  knew  all  about  the  almanac;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  the  birds.  The  sun 
reaches  a  certain  point  on  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  swallow  is  possessed  with  an 
irresistible  desire  for  fiight.  That  this 
must  be  so,  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  despite  their  striking  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  young,  they  will  often  de¬ 
sert  their  second  broods  in  seeming 
heartlessness,  and  yield  to  the  yet 
stronger  instinct  of  migration. 

Unquestionably  mankind  is  very 
largely  affected  by  the  arrival  of  defin¬ 
ite  periods,  far  more  than  may  be  com¬ 
monly  admitted.  It  Is  conventional  to 
speak  of  the  depressing  effect  of  Au¬ 
tumn,  associated  as  it  necessarily  is 
with  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  Spring  be  not  a 
more  trying  time  as  regards  animal 
spirits.  Depression  hardly  seems  com¬ 
patible  with  the  early  days  of  hunting, 
or  with  a  day’s  bard  tramping,  gun  in 
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hand,  over  fields  of  roots  or  stubble. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  certain  sentimental  feeling  insepar¬ 
able  from  Spring,  an  indefinable  sad¬ 
ness,  not  wholly  unpleasing  or  unwel¬ 
come,  perhaps,  a  melancholy  which  the 
returning  life  of  another  year  seems  to 
engender  rather  than  dispel. 

Perhaps  It  Is  Nature’s  new  birth  that 
more  particularly  brings  back  mem¬ 
ories  of  years  now  past,  and  thereby 
reminds  one  more  forcibly  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  Or,  more  possibly,  this  some¬ 
what  sadder  strain  Is  but  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  feebler  pulse  and  lowered 
vitality  after  long  months  of  winter, 
and  of  a  languor  peculiar,  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  at  any  rate,  to  the  weeks  of 
Spring.  Whether  the  average  Briton, 
especially  if  he  have  not  reached  mid¬ 
dle  life,  will  commonly  own  to  this,  may 
be  another  matter;  but,  none  the  less, 
it  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  unequivo¬ 
cally  confessed  to  by  the  horse  you  ride 
or  drive.  With  a  vast  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  a  listless  feeling  and  sleepless- 
nights  testify  to  a  condition  of  things 
often  spoken  of  as  “growing  weather,” 
when,  for  a  while,  the  vegetable  world 
has  things  all  its  own  way;  and  In  this 
connection  certain  melancholy  statistics 
may  find  a  place. 

It  is  found  that  deaths  by  suicide 
become  markedly  more  frequent  In  cer¬ 
tain  months,  and  though  it  might  be 
supposed  that  periods  of  greater  desti¬ 
tution  might  account  for  this.  It  clearly 
is  otherwise.  When  the  curve  of  this 
mortality  has  been  duly  plotted  for  the 
entire  year,  it  shows  a  distinct  mini¬ 
mum  through  the  months  when  labor 
is  scarcest  and  privations  most  abound, 
from  September,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
beginning  of  March.  But  the  curve 
then  abruptly  changes,  and  deaths  of 
this  nature  begin  rapidly  to  increase, 
reaching  their  maximum  in  Spring  and 
early  Summer. 

It  is  notable  that  September  and  No¬ 
vember  are  months  particularly  free 


from  suicidal  deaths,  but  February  is 
freest  of  all.  February  is,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  a  remarkable  period  of  the  year. 
Very  commonly  there  Is  a  spell  of  glo¬ 
rious  weather  at  some  time  during  the 
month,  more  nearly  counterfeiting  the 
return  of  Summer,  perhaps,  than  any 
week  in  May;  yet  February  is  also  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  its  severity.  Some  of  the 
hardest  frosts  and  deepest  snows  have 
happened  within  Its  short  span.  It  was 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  1814,  that 
In  London  a  fair  was  held  on  the  ice, 
the  Thames  being  frozen  over  and  com¬ 
pletely  blocked  for  many  days  between 
London  Bridge  and  that  of  Blackfrlars. 
Again,  in  1838,  a  nearly  similar  state 
of  things  prevailed.  In  1895  one  of  the 
severest  and  most  enduring  falls  of 
snow  invaded  the  heart  of  the  country 
in  the  month  of  February.  And  it  was 
again,  as  all  will  remember,  in  the 
middle  of  February  last  that  one  of  the 
direst  visitations  known  In  London  of 
late  years  occurred,  when  on  a  Sunday 
(February  11th)  the  city  was  forlorn 
and  forsaken  of  its  traffic  by  reason  of 
the  ice-fields  that  stretched  along  the 
streets  and  the  frozen  snow  on  the 
pavement,  which  could  only  be  labori¬ 
ously  chipped  away  through  several 
days,  and  carted  off  by  driblets  to  the 
river. 

At  some  time  it  would  seem  that  Feb¬ 
ruary  had  acquired  the  reputation  for 
extreme  rainfall,  from  its  being  spoken 
of  as  February  Fill  Dyke.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  hard  to  understand,  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  fifty  years,  1841-90, 
the  average  rain-fall  In  February  was 
the  lowest  of  any  month  in  the  year, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  March.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  not  infrequent  sudden 
melting  of  the  snow  in  this  month  that 
gained  for  it  the  aforesaid  nickname. 

But  seasonable  irregularities  of  all 
kinds  presently  wear  themselves  out, 
and  ere  midsummer  is  reached  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  course  of  the 
year  has  attained  its  normal  state. 
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Early  rains  may  have  forced  vegeta¬ 
tion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  parching 
May  may  have  checked  the  promise 
that  was  all  too  fair;  the  sun  and 
shower  of  April  may  have  made  the 
land  to  smile,  or,  again,  late  frosts  may 
have  blasted  the  country-side;  but  in¬ 
sensibly  the  time  of  Summer  steals  on, 
the  sun  climbs  ever  higher  and  higher, 
and  presently  the  miracles  of  the  world 
of  Nature  have  developed  in  their  own 
way.  For  on  blade  and  plant  and  tree 
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the  work  of  a  month  has  somehow  been 
effected  by  the  magic  of  a  single  night 
or  two  when  the  chance  has  come  at 
last. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  in  the 
first  days  of  June,  vegetation  is  practi¬ 
cally  in  fullest  leaf,  and  by  the  time 
the  forward  meadows  are  fit  for  the 
scythe,  be  the  crops  rich  or  sparse,  the 
struggles  of  past  months  have  all  been 
ended,  and  the  time  of  Summer  is  as 
ever  of  old. 

John  M.  Bacon. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DIED. 


Six  years  ago  he  was  a  remittance 
man,  who  received  each  month  from 
his  father,  a  Dorset  parson,  a  letter  and 
a  cheque.  The  letter  was  not  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  son,  and  does  not 
concern  the  reader;  the  cheque  made 
five  pounds  payable  to  the  order  of 
Richard  Beaumont  Carteret,  known  to 
many  men  in  California,  and  some 
women,  as  Dick.  Time  was  when  Mr. 
Carteret  cut  what  is  called  a  wide 
swath,  when,  indeed,  he  was  kowtowed 
to  as  Lord  Carteret,  who  drove  tandem, 
shot  pigeons  and  played  all  the  games, 
including  poker  and  faro.  But  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  he  inherited  from  his 
mother  lasted  only  five  years,  and  when 
the  last  penny  was  spent  Dick  wrote 
to  his  father  and  demanded  an  allow¬ 
ance.  He  knew  that  the  parson  was 
living  in  straitened  circumstances, 
with  two  daughters  to  provide  for,  and 
he  knew  also  that  his  mother’s  fortune 
should  in  equity  have  been  divided 
among  the  family;  but,  as  he  pointed 
out  to  his  dear  old  governor,  a  Carteret 
mustn’t  be  allowed  to  starve;  so  the 
parson,  who  loved  the  handsome  lad. 


put  down  his  hack  and  sent  the  prodi¬ 
gal  a  remittance.  He  had  better  have 
sent  him  a  hempen  rope,  for  necessity 
might  have  made  a  man  out  of  Master 
Dick;  the  remittance  turned  him  into  a 
moral  idiot 

A  Carteret,  as  you  know,  cannot  do  him¬ 
self  justice  upon  five  pounds  a  month, 
so  Dick  was  constrained  to  play  the 
part  of  Mentor  to  sundry  youthful  com¬ 
patriots,  teaching  them  a  short  cut  to 
ruin,  and  sharing  the  while  their  purses 
and  affections.  But  very  unhappily 
for  Dick,  the  supply  of  fools  suddenly 
failed,  and,  lo!  Dick’s  occupation  was 
gone.  Finally,  in  despair,  he  allied 
himself  to  another  remittance  man,  an 
ex-deacon  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  two  drifted  slowly  out  of  de¬ 
cent  society  upon  a  full  tide  of  Bourbon 
whisky. 

Tidings  must  have  come  to  the  par¬ 
son  of  his  son’s  unhappy  condition,  or 
possibly  he  decided  that  the  Misses 
Carteret  were  entitled  to  the  remit¬ 
tance.  It  is  certain  that  one  dreadful 
day  Dick’s  letter  contained  nothing  but 
a  sheet  of  notepaper. 

“I  can  send  you  no  more  cheques” 
(wrote  the  parson),  “not  another  penny 
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will  3’ou  receive  from  me.  I  pray  to 
God  that  He  may  see  fit  to  turn  your 
heart,  for  He  alone  can  do  it.  I  have 
failed.  .  . 

Dick  showed  this  letter  to  his  last 
and  only  friend,  the  ex-deacon,  the 
Bev.  Tudor  Crisp,  known  to  many  pub¬ 
licans  and  sinners  as  the  “Bishop.” 
The  two  digested  the  parson’s  words 
in  a  small  cabin  situated  upon  a  pitiful 
patch  of  ill-cultivated  land;  land  irre- 
claimably  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  which 
the  “Bishop”  spoke  of  as  “my  place.” 
Dick  (he  had  a  sense  of  humor)  always 
called  the  cabin  the  rectory.  It  con¬ 
tained  one  unplastered,  unpapered 
room  carpetless  and  curtainless;  a 
bleak  and  desolate  shelter  that  even 
a  sheep-herder  would  be  loth  to  de¬ 
scribe  as  home.  In  the  corners  were 
two  truckle  beds,  a  stove,  and  a  large 
demijohn  containing  some  cheap  and 
fiery  whisky;  in  the  centre  of  the  fioor 
was  a  deal  table;  on  the  rough  redwood 
walls  were  shelves  displaying  many 
dilapidated  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes, 
also  some  fly-specked  sporting  prints, 
and,  upon  a  row  of  nails,  a  collection  of 
shabby,  discolored  garments;  ancient 
“hartogs”  manifesting,  even  in  decay, 
a  certain  jaunty,  dissolute  air,  at  once 
ludicrous  and  pathetic.  Outside,  in 
front,  the  “Bishop”  had  laid  out  a 
garden  wherein  nothing  might  be  found 
save  weeds  and  empty  beer  bottles,— 
dead  men  denied  decent  interment  Be¬ 
hind  the  cabin  was  the  dust-heap,  an 
interesting  and  historical  mound;  an 
epitome.  Indeed,  of  the  “Bishop’s”  gas- 
tronomical  past  that  emphasized  his 
descent  from  Olympus  to  Hades,  for 
on  the  top  was  a  plebeian  deposit  of 
tomato  and  sardine  cans,  whereas  be¬ 
low,  if  you  stirred  the  heap,  might  be 
found  a  nobler  stratum  of  terrines,  once 
savory  with  foie  gras  and  Strasbourg 
g&U,  of  jars  still  fragrant  of  fruits  em¬ 
bedded  in  liqueur,  of  bottles  that  bad 
contained  the  soups  that  a  divine  loves 
—oxtail,  turtle,  mullagatawny  and  the 


like.  Upon  rectory,  glebe  and  garden 
w'as  legibly  inscribed  the  grim  word — 
ICHABOD, 

“He  means  what  he  says,”  growled 
Dick.  “So  far  as  he’s  concerned,  I’m 
dead.” 

“You  ought  to  be,”  said  the  “Bishop,” 
“but  you  aren’t;  what  are  you  going  to 
do?” 

This  question  burned  its  insidious 
way  to  Dick’s  very  vitals.  What  could 
he  do?  Whom  could  he  do?  After 
a  significant  pause  he  caught  the 
“Bishop’s”  eye,  and,  bolding  his 
pipe  as  it  might  be  a  pistol,  put 
it  to  bis  head  and  clicked  his  tongue. 
“Don’t,”  said  the  “Bishop,”  feebly. 
The  two  smoked  on  in  silence.  The 
Rev.  Tudor  Crisp  reflected  mournfully 
that  one  day  a  maiden  aunt  might  with¬ 
draw  the  pittance  that  kept  his  large 
body  and  small  soul  together.  This 
unhappy  thought  sent  him  to  the  demi¬ 
john,  whence  he  extracted  two  stiff 
drinks. 

“No,”  said  Dick,  pushing  aside  the 
glass.  “I  want  to  think,  to  think.  Curse 
it,  there  must  be  a  way  out  of  the 
wood.  If  I’d  capital  we  could  start  a 
saloon.  We  know  the  ropes,  and  could 
make  a  living  at  it,  more  too,  but  now 
W’e  can’t  even  get  one  drink  on  credit 
Why  don’t  you  say  something,  you 
stupid  fool?” 

He  spoke  savagely.  The  past  reeled 
before  his  eyes,  all  the  cheery,  happy 
days  of  youth.  He  could  see  himself 
at  school,  in  the  playing  fields,  at  col¬ 
lege,  on  the  river,  in  London,  at  the 
clubs.  Other  figures  were  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  he  held  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  God  in  heaven,  what  a  fool  he 
had  been! 

The  minutes  glided  by,  and  the 
“Bishop”  refilled  his  glass,  glancing 
from  time  to  time  at  Dick,  He  was 
somewhat  in  awe  of  Carteret,  but  the 
whisky  warmed  him  into  speech. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  with  a  spectral 
grin,  “what’s  enough  for  one  is  enough 
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for  two.  We’ll  get  along,  old  man,  on 
my  money,  till  the  times  mend.” 

Dick  rose,  tall  and  stalwart;  and  then 
he  smiled,  not  unkindly,  at  the  squat, 
ungainly  “Bishop.” 

“You’re  a  good  chap,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “Shake  hands,  and— good¬ 
bye.” 

“Why,  where  are  you  going?” 

“Ah!  Who  knows?  If  the  fairy  tales 
are  true,  we  may  meet  again  later.” 

Crisp  stared  at  the  speaker  in  horror. 
He  had  reason  to  know  that  Dick  was 
reckless,  but  this  dare-devil  despair  ap¬ 
palled  him.  Yet  he  had  wit  enough  to 
attempt  no  remonstrance,  so  he  gulped 
down  his  whisky  and  waited. 

“It’s  no  use  craning  at  a  blind  fence,” 
continued  Dick.  “Sooner  or  later  we 
all  come  to  the  jumping-off  place.  I’ve 
come  to  it  to-night  You  can  give  me 
a  decent  funeral— the  governor  will 
stump  up  for  that— and  there  will  be 
pickings  for  you.  You  can  read  the 
service,  ‘Bishop.’  Gad!  I’d  like  to  see 
you  in  a  surplice.” 

“Please  don’t,”  pleaded  the  Rev.  Tu¬ 
dor. 

“He’ll  be  good  for  a  hundred  sovs,” 
continued  Dick.  “You  can  do  the  thing 
handsomely  for  half  that.” 

“For  God’s  sake,  shut  up.” 

“Pooh!  why  shouldn’t  you  have  your 
fee?  That  hundred  would  start  us 
nicely  in  the  saloon  business,  and—” 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
dusty,  dirty  floor.  Now  he  stopped, 
and  his  eyes  brightened;  but  Crisp 
noted  that  his  hands  trembled. 

“Give  me  that  whisay,”  he  muttered. 
“I  want  it  now.” 

The  “Bishop”  handed  him  his  glass. 
Dick  drained  it  and  laughed. 

“Don’t,”  said  the  “Bishop,”  for  the 
third  time.  Dick  laughed  again,  and 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  Then 
the  smile  froze  on  his  lips,  and  he  spoke 
grimly. 

“What  does  the  apostle  say— hey? 
We  must  die  to  live.  A  straight  tip! 


Well— I  shall  obey  the  apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion  gladly.  I’m  going  to  die  to-night 
Don’t  jump  like  that,  you  oid  ass;  let 
me  finish.  I’m  going  to  die  to-night 
but  you  and  I  are  going  into  the  saloon 
business  all  the  same.  Yes,  my  boy, 
and  we’ll  tend  bar  ourselves,  and  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  till,  and  have  our  own 
bottle  of  the  best  and  be  perfect  gentle¬ 
men.  Come  on,  let’s  drink  to  my  resur¬ 
rection.  Here’s  to  the  man  who  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  be.” 

“You’re  a  wonder,”  replied  the 
“Bishop,”  fervently.  “I  understand. 
You  mean  to  be  your  own  undertaker.” 

“I  do,  my  lord.  Now  give  me  the 
baccy,  some  ink  and  paper  and  an 
hour’s  peace.” 

But  the  hour  passed,  and  found  Dick 
still  composing.  The  “Bishop”  watched 
his  friend  with  spaniel-like  patience. 
At  last  the  scribe  flung  down  his  pen 
and  read  aloud,  as  follows: 

The  Rectory,  San  Lorenzo, 
September  1,  189—, 
To  the  Rev.  George  Carteret 

Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  advise  you,  with 
sincere  regret  on  my  part,  of  the  sud¬ 
den  demise  of  your  son,  Richard  Beau¬ 
mont  Carteret  who  died  at  my  house 
just  three  days  ago  of  heart  failure, 
quite  painlessly.  You  will  find  enclosed 
the  doctor’s  certificate,  the  coroner  s  re¬ 
port,  and  the  undertaker’s  bill  paid  and 
receipted. 

I  had  a  very  honest  friendship  for 
your  son,  although  I  deplored  a  mis¬ 
spent  youth.  But  I  rejoice  to  say  that 
poor  Dick  lived  long  enough  to  heartily 
repent  him  of  his  sins,  which,  after  all, 
were  sins  against  himself.  He  often 
talked  of  home  and  you,  alluding  feel¬ 
ingly  to  the  sacrifices  you  had  made 
on  his  behalf— sacrifices  that  he  con¬ 
fessed  were  far  greater  than  his  de¬ 
serts. 

I  am  a  jtoor  man,  but  I  felt  impelled 
to  give  your  son  the  funeral  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  bills  I  have  paid,  as  you 
will  observe,  in  full,  including  the  pur¬ 
chase  in  perpetuity  of  a  lot  in  the 
cemetery.  Should  you  see  fit  to  re¬ 
fund  me  these  amounts,  I  shall  not  re- 
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fuse  the  money;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
jou  repudiate  the  claim,  I  shall  let  the 
matter  drop.  I  could  not  permit  my 
friend  to  be  buried  as  a  pauper. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  wish  a 
t,tone''placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 
A  suitable  cross  of  plain  white  marble 
Mould  cost  about  two  hundred  dollars. 
If  you  care  to  entrust  me  with  this 
sad  commission,  I  will  give  it  my 
earnest  attention. 

I  refer  you  to  my  aunt.  Miss  Janetta 
Crisp,  of  Montpelier  Road,  Brighton, 
and  also  to  the  Clergy  List. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Tudor  Crisp  (The  Rev.). 

“There,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Carteret, 
“that  will  do  the  trick.  The  bills  and 
other  documents  we’ll  forge  at  our 
leisure  to  morrow.” 

“I  don’t  quite  like  the  use  of  my 
name,”  protested  the  Rev.  Tudor  Crisp. 

Dick  explained  that  his  reverence 
would  be  entitled  to  half  the  plunder, 

I'  and  that  discovery  was  almost  impos- 

Isible.  Still,  despite  Dick’s  eloquence, 
the  “Bishop”  submitted  that  such  a 
cruel  fraud  was  “tough”  on  the  old 
gentleman. 

"On  the  contrary,”  retorted  the  other. 
“He  will  assume  that  I  died  in  the  odor 
:  of  sanctity,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  rec¬ 

tory,  in  the  arms  of  a  parson.  He’ll 
w’orry  no  more,  poor  old  chap,  about 
my  past  or  my  future.  This  is  the 
turning  point  of  our  fortunes.  Don’t 
look  so  glum,  man.  Here— hit  the 

demijohn  again.” 

But  the  “Bishop”  declined  this  invi¬ 
tation,  and  betook  himself  to  his  blank¬ 
ets,  muttering  inarticulate  nothings. 
Dick  relighted  his  pipe  and  refilled  his 
glass.  Then  he  walked  to  the  mantel¬ 
shelf,  and  gazed  long  and  critically  at 
three  framed  photographs  of  his 
father  and  two  sisters.  These  were  al¬ 
most  the  only  property  he  possessed. 
It  is  significant  from  an  ethical  point 
of  view  that  Dick  kept  these  pictures 
where  he  could  see  them.  The  “Bishop” 
had  photos  also,  but  they  lay  snug  at 
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the  bottom  of  an  old  portmanteau.  His 
reverence  was  sensible  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  keep  company  with  even  the 
pictures  of  honorable  and  respectable 
persons.  No  such  qualms  affected  Dick. 
He  regarded  these  photos  as  creden¬ 
tials.  His  father  had  a  charming  face: 
one  of  those  human  documents  whereon 
are  inscribed  honor,  culture,  benevo¬ 
lence  and  the  wisdom  that  is  not  of  this 
world.  The  sisters,  too,  had  comely 
features;  and  strangers  introduced  to 
the  family  group  always  felt  more 
kindly  disposed  to  the  prodigal  so  far 
from  such  nice  people.  Dick  had  Im- 
petrated  more  than  one  loan,  using 
these  portraits  as  collateral  security. 
Did  his  heart  soften  as  he  bade  them 
farewell?.  Who  can  tell? 


II. 


Within  six  weeks  the  Rev.  Tudor 
Crisp  received  a  cheque  from  distant 
Dorset,  and  the  proceeds  were  duly  in¬ 
vested  in  a  saloon  in  a  town  some 
twenty  miles  from  San  Lorenzo.  More¬ 
over,  the  business  prospered  from  the 
start.  The  partners.  Crisp  and  Cart¬ 
wright  (Dick  deemed  it  wise  to  alter 
his  name),  kept  no  assistants,  so  there 
was  no  leakage  from  the  till.  They 
understood  that  this  liquor  trafilc  was 
a  shameful  trade,  but  they  pronounced 
themselves  unable  to  follow  any  other. 
Curiously  enough,  the  work  proved  a 
tonic  to  the  “Bishop.”  He  allowed 
himself  so  many  drinks  a  day,  and  ob¬ 
served  faithfully  other  rules  to  his 
physical  and  financial  betterment.  He 
started  a  reading  room  in  connection 
with  the  bar,  for  he  had  had  experience 
in  such  matters  when  a  curate  at  home; 
and  the  illustrated  papers  sent  regularly 
by  his  maiden  aunt  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  Indeed,  the  mere  reading  about 
football  matches  and  the  like  created 
an  unquenchable  thirst  in  cowboys  and 
sheep-herders.  Moreover,  the  "Bishop’^ 
enforced  order  and  decorum,  being  a 
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muscular  Ghristiau,  and  the  boys 
learned  to  curb  obscene  tongues  in  his 
presence.  Dick  marvelled  at  the  change 
In  his  partner,  but  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  It  brought  grist  to 
the  gln-mlll. 

“Once  a  parson,  always  a  parson,” 
Dick  would  say;  and  the  Rev.  Tudor 
would  blush  and  sigh.  He  never  spoke 
uf  his  clerical  days,  but  once  Dick 
caught  himself  furtively  examining  a 
picture  of  himself  in  surplice  and  cas¬ 
sock.  Each  week  a  division  of  the 
profits  was  made.  The  “Bishop’s”  share 
was  deposited  in  the  San  Lorenzo  bank, 
but  where  Dick’s  dollars  went  it  would 
be  Indiscreet  to  tell.  He  had  no  stom¬ 
ach  for  economies  and  observed  no 
rules.  When  he  apprehended  the  gen¬ 
eral  drift  of  things  he  was  content  to 
let  the  “Bishop”  have  his  way  and  say 
In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  His  reverence  bought  the  cigars 
and  liquors.  Dick  could  hardly  be 
called  a  sleeping  partner,  for  he  took 
the  night-watch,  but  the  “Bishop”  did 
most  of  the  work  and  kept  the  books. 
Before  two  years  had  passed,  a  capital 
restaurant  was  added  to  the  reading- 
room,  where  the  best  of  steaks  and 
chops  might  be  had,  hot  and  hot,  at  all 
hours  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  Dick 
never  knew  it,  but  the  “Bishop”  wrote 
to  Miss  Janetta  Crisp  and  begged  her 
to  send  no  more  cheques.  He  told  his 
kind  auntie  very  modestly  that  he  had 
a  bank  account  of  his  own,  and  that 
he  hoped  one  day  to  thank  her  in  per¬ 
son  for  all  she  had  done  for  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year 
the  “Bishop”  told  Dick  that  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  leave  their  saloon, 
and  to  purchase  a  small  hotel  then 
offered  for  sale.  Dick  told  his  old 
friend  to  go  ahead.  His  reverence  sup¬ 
plied  Dick’s  share  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  the  saloon  knew  them  no 
more.  But  the  hotel,  under  the 
“Bishop’s”  management,  proved  a  tiny 
gold  mine. 


All  this  time,  however,  the  memory 
of  that  dirty  trick  he  had  helped  to 
play  upon  an  honest  gentleman  festered 
in  his  memory.  He  feared  that  Ne¬ 
mesis  would  overtake  him,  and  time 
justified  these  fears;  for  in  the  spring 
of  1898  came  a  second  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Tudor  Crisp,  of  The  Rectory,  San 
Lorenzo,  a  letter  that  the  poor  “Bishop” 
read  with  quickening  pulses,  and  then 
showed  to  Dick. 

My  very  dear  Sir  (It  began),  a  curious 
change  in  my  fortunes  enables  me 
to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan.  i 
purpose,  D.V.,  to  pay  a  pilgrimage  to 
my  poor  son’s  grave,  and  shall  start 
for  California  Immediately.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
spend  a  couple  of  days  at  the  rectory. 
It  will  be  a  mournful  pleasure  to  me 
■to  meet  one  who  was  kind  to  my 
dear  lad. 

I  will  write  to  you  again  from  San 
Francisco. 

Very  gratefully  yours, 

George  Carteret. 

If  the  hotel,  uninsured,  had  suddenly 
burst  into  flames,  the  “Bishop”  would 
have  manifested  far  less  consternation. 
He  raved  incoherently  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  while  Dick  sat  silent  and 
nervous  beneath  a  storm  of  remorse. 

“I’ll  meet  your  father  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,”  said  the  unhappy  Crisp,  “and 
make  a  clean  breast  of  It” 

“That  spells  ruin,”  said  Dick,  coldly. 
“The  governor  is  a  dear  old  gentleman, 
but  he  has  the  Carteret  temper.  He 
would  make  this  place  too  hot  for  you 
and  too  hot  for  me.  I’ve  a  voice  in 
this  matter,  and  for  once,”  he  added, 
with  unnecessary  sarcasm,  “I  propose 
to  be  heard.” 

“What  do  you  mean  to  do?” 

“If  necessary  I’ll  resurrect  myself. 
I’ll  play  the  hand  alone.  You’ve  no 
more  tact  than  a  hippopotamus.  And 
I’ll  meet  the  governor.  Don’t  stare. 
Do  you  think  he’ll  know  me?  Not 
much!  I  left  Dorset  a  smooth-faced 
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boy:  to-day  I’m  bearded  like  the  pard. 
My  voice,  my  figure,  the  color  of  my 
hair,  my  complexion  are  quite  unrecog¬ 
nizable.  It  may  be  necessary  to  show 
the  governor  my  grave,  but  I  shan’t 
bring  him  down  here.  Now  I  must 
commit  murder  as  well  as  suicide.” 

“What?” 

“I  must  kill  you,  you  duffer!  Do 
you  think  my  father  would  return  to 
England  without  thanking  the  man 
who  was  kind  to  his  dear  lad?  And 
you  would  give  the  whole  snap  away. 
Yes;  I’ll  call  upon  him  as  Cartwright, 
the  administrator  of  the  late  Tudor 
Crisp's  estate.  If  it  were  not  for  that 
confounded  grave  and  marble  cross,  I 
could  fix  him  in  ten  minutes.  Don’t 
frown.  I  tell  you,  ‘Bishop,’  you’re 
not  half  the  fellow  you  were,” 

“Perhaps  not,”  replied  his  reverence, 
humbly. 

But  when  Dick  was  alone  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself: 

“Now,  what  the  deuce  did  the  gov¬ 
ernor  mean  by  a  curious  change  in  his 
fortunes?” 

III. 

The  Rev.  George  Carteret  was  sitting 
at  ease  in  his  comfortable  rooms  at  the 
Acropolis  Hotel.  The  luxury  of  them 
was  new  to  him,  yet  not  unpleasing 
after  many  years  of  rigorous  self-denial 
and  poverty.  It  seemed  strange,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  evening  of  life  riches 
should  have  come  to  him— riches  from 
a  distant  kinsman  who,  living,  had 
hardly  noticed  the  obscure  scholar  and 
parson.  Five  thousand  pounds  a  year 
was  fabulous  wealth  to  a  man  whose 
income  heretofore  had  numbered  as 
many  hundreds.  And— alas!  his  son 
was  dead.  Not  that  the  parson  loved 
his  daughters  the  less  because  they 
were  girls,  but  as  the  cadet  of  an  an¬ 
cient  family,  he  had  a  tory  squire’s 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  salique  law. 
With  the  thousands  went  a  charming 


grange  in  the  north  country  and  many 
fat  acres  which  should  of  right  be 
transmitted  to  a  male  Carteret.  If— 
futile  thought— Dick  had  only  been 
spared! 

Thus  refiectlng,  the  bell-boy  brought 
him  a  card.  The  parson  placed  his 
glasses  upon  a  fine  aquiline  nose. 

“Ahem!  Mr.— er— Cartwright.  The 
name  is  not  familiar  to  me,  but  I’ll  see 
the  gentleman.” 

And  so,  after  many  years,  father  and 
son  met  as  strangers.  Dick  fiuently 
explained  the  nature  of  his  errand.  Mr. 
Carteret’s  letter  had  been  given  to  him 
as  the  administrator  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tudor  Crisp’s  estate.  He  happened  to 
be  In  San  Francisco,  and,  seeing  Mr. 
Carteret’s  name  in  the  morning  paper, 
had  ventured  to  call. 

“And  you,  sir,”  said  the  father,  softly, 
“did  you  know  my  son?” 

Dick  admitted  that  he  had  known 
himself— slightly. 

“A  friend,  perhaps?  You  are  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.” 

Dick  pulled  his  moustache. 

“Ah!”  sighed  the  father,  “I  under¬ 
stand.  My  poor  lad  was  not  one,  I 
fear,  whom  any  one  would  hasten  to 
call  a  friend.  But,  if  I  am  not  tres¬ 
passing  too  much  upon  your  time  and 
kindness,  tell  me  what  you  can  of  him. 
What  good,  I  mean.” 

Dick  kept  on  pulling  his  moustache. 

“Was  there  no  good?”  said  the  father, 
very  sorrowfully.  “His  friend,  Mr. 
Crisp,  wrote  kindly  of  him.  He  said 
Dick  had  no  enemies  but  himself.” 

Dick  was  sensible  that  his  task  was 
proving  harder  than  he  had  expected. 
He  could  not  twist  his  tongue  to  lie 
about  himself.  Men  are  strangely  in¬ 
consistent.  Dick  had  prepared  other 
lies,  a  sackful  of  them;  and  he  knew 
that  a  few  extra  ones  would  make  no 
difference  to  him,  and  be  as  balm  to 
the  questioning  spirit  opposite;  yet  he 
dared  not  speak  good  of  the  man  whom 
he  counted  rotten  to  the  core.  The 


parson  sighed  and  pressed  the  matter 
no  further.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  see 
Dick’s  grave.  Then  he  hoped  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England. 

Now,  Dick  had  made  his  pians.  In 
a  new  country  where  five  years  bring 
amazing  changes.  It  is  easy  to  play 
pranks  even  in  churchyards.  In  the  San 
Lorenzo  cemetery  were  many  name¬ 
less  graves,  and  the  sexton  chanced  to 
be  an  illiterate  foreigner  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  So  Dick  iden¬ 
tified  a  forlorn  mound  as  his  last  rest¬ 
ing-place,  and  told  the  sexton  that  a 
marble  cross  would  be  erected  there' 
under  his  (Dick’s)  direction.  Then  he 
tipped  the  man,  and  bought  a  monu¬ 
ment,  taking  care  to  choose  one  suffi¬ 
ciently  time-stained.  There  are  scores 
of  such  in  every  marble-worker’s  yard. 
Upon  it  were  cut  Dick’s  initials,  a  date 
and  an  appropriate  text  "Within  three 
days  of  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Carteret’s 
letter,  the  cross  was  standing  in  the 
cemetery.  None  knew  or  cared  whence 
it  came.  Moreover,  Dick  had  passed 
unrecognized  through  the  town  where 
he  had  once  ruffied  it  so  gaily  as  Lord 
Carteret.  He  had  changed  greatly  in¬ 
deed,  as  he  said,  and,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  he  had  never  visited  the  mission 
town  since  his  bogus  death  and 
burial. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Dick  and 
his  father  travelled  together  to  San 
Lorenzo,  and  together  stood  beside  the 
cross  in  the  cemetery.  Presently  Dick 
walked  away;  and  then  the  old  man 
knelt  down,  bareheaded,  and  prayed 
fervently  for  many  minutes.  Later, 
the  father  pointed  a  trembling  finger 
at  the  initials. 

“Why,”  he  demanded,  querulously, 
“did  they  not  give  the  lad  his  full 
name?” 

And  to  this  natural  question  Dick  had 
nothing  to  say. 

“It  seems,”  murmured  the  old  man, 
mournfully,  “that  Mr.  Crisp,  with  all 
his  kindness,  felt  that  the  name  should 


perish  also.  Well,  amen,  amen.  Will 
you  give  me  your  arm,  sir?” 

So,  arm-in-arm,  they  passed  from  the 
pretty  garden  of  sleep.  Dick  was 
really  moved,  and  the  impulse  stirred 
within  him  to  make  full  confession 
there  and  then.  But  he  strangled  it, 
and  his  jaw  grew  set  and  hard.  As  yet 
he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  change  In 
his  father’s  fortunes.  Mr.  Carteret  as¬ 
sumed  none  of  the  outward  signs  of 
prosperity.  He  wore  the  clothes  of  a 
poor  parson,  and  his  talk  fiowed  along 
the  old  channels,  a  limpid  stream  not 
without  sparkle,  but  babbling  of  no 
Pactolian  sands.  And  then,  quite  sud¬ 
denly  and  simply,  he  said  that  he  bad 
fallen  heir  to  a  large  estate,  and  that 
he  wished  to  set  aside  so  much  money 
as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  as  the  experience  of  the  hishop 
of  the  diocese  might  direct. 

“You— you  are  a  rich  man?”  faltered 
Dick. 

“My  son,  sir,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  heir  to  five  thousand  a 
year.” 

Dick  gasped,  and  a  lump  in  his 
throat  stified  speech  for  a  season. 
Presently  he  asked  politely  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Carteret’s  immediate  plans, 
and  learned  that  he  was  leaving  San 
Lorenzo  for  Santa  Barbara  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  Dick  had  determined  not  to  let 
his  father  stray  from  his  sight  till  he 
had  seen  him  safe  out  of  the  country, 
but  he  told  himself  that  he  must  confer 
with  the  “Bishop”  at  once.  The“Blshop” 
must  act  as  go-between;  the  “Bishop,” 
by  Jove!  should  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag;  the  “Bishop”  would  gladly  color 
the  facts  and  obscure  the  falsehoods. 
So  he  bade  his  father  good-bye,  and 
the  old  gentleman  thanked  him  cour¬ 
teously  and  wished  him  well.  To  speak 
truth,  Mr.  Carteret  was  not  particularly 
impressed  with  Mr.  Cartwright,  nor 
sorry  to  take  leave  of  him.  Dick  soon 
secured  a  buggy  and  drove  off.  En 
route  be  whistled  gaily,  and  at  inter- 
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vals  burst  into  song.  He  really  felt 
absurdly  gay. 

The  “Bishop,”  however,  pulled  a  long 
face  when  he  understood  what  was  de¬ 
manded  of  him. 

“It’s  too  late,”  said  he. 

“Do  you  funk  it?”  asked  Dick,  an¬ 
grily. 

“I  do,”  replied  his  reverence. 

“Weil,  he  must  be  told  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  he  goes  south.” 

Dick  little  knew,  as  he  spoke  so  au¬ 
thoritatively,  that  his  father  was  al¬ 
ready  in  possession  of  these  facts. 
Within  an  hour  of  Dick’s  departure, 
Mr.  Carteret  was  walking  through  the 
old  mission  church  chatting  with  one 
of  the  padres.  From  his  cicerone  he 
learned  that  at  San  Clemente,  not 
twenty  miles  away,  was  another  mis¬ 
sion  of  greater  historical  interest,  and 
In  liner  preservation  than  any  north  of 
Sauta  Barbara.  The  padre  added  that 
there  was  an  excellent  hotel  at  San 
Clemente,  kept  by  two  Englishmen, 
Carewright  and  Crisp.  Of  course  the 
name  Crisp  tickled  the  parson’s  curios¬ 
ity,  and  he  asked  if  this  Crisp  were  any 
relation  to  the  late  Tudor  Crisp,  who 
had  once  lived  in  or  near  San  Lorenzo. 
The  padre  said  promptly  that  these 
Crisps  were  one  and  the  same,  and  was 
not  to  be  budged  from  that  assertion 
by  the  most  violent  exclamations  on 
the  part  of  the  stranger.  A  synopsis 
of  the  Rev.  Tudor’s  history  followed, 
and  then  the  inevitable  question:  “Who 
is  Cartwright?”  Fate  ordained  that 
this  question  was  answered  by  one  of 
the  few  men  living  who  knew  that 
Cartwright  was  Carteret;  and  so,  at 
last,  the  unhappy  father  realized  how 
diabolically  he  had  been  hoaxed.  Of 
his  suffering  it  becomes  us  not  to  speak, 
of  his  just  anger  something  remains  to 
be  said. 

He  drove  up  to  the  San  Clemente  Hotel 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  both  Dick 
and  the  “Bishop”  came  forward  to  wel¬ 
come  him,  but  fell  back  panic-stricken 


at  sight  of  his  pale  face  and  fiery  eyes. 
Dick  slipped  aside;  the  “Bishop”  stood 
still,  rooted  in  despair. 

“Is  your  name  Crisp?” 

“Yes,”  faltered  the  “Bishop.” 

“The  Rev.  Tudor  Crisp?” 

“I— er — once  held  deacon’s  orders.” 

“Can  I  see  you  alone?” 

The  “Bishop”  led  the  way  to  his  own 
sanctum,  a  snug  retreat,  handy  to  the 
bar,  and  whence  an  eye  could  be  kept 
on  the  bartender.  The  “Bishop”  was  a 
large  man,  but  he  halted  feebly  in  front 
of  the  other,  who,  dilated  in  his  wrath, 
strode  along  like  an  avenging  arch¬ 
angel,  carrying  his  cane  as  it  might  be 
a  fiaming  sword. 

“Now,  sir,”  said  Dick’s  father,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  “what  have 
you  to  say  to  me?” 

The  “Bishop”  told  the  story  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  not  quite  truthfully. 

“You  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  hatched 
this  damnable  plot?” 

The  “Bishop”  lied:  “Yes — I  did.” 

“And  with  the  money  obtained  under 
false  pretences  you  bought  a  saloon, 
you,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

The  “Bishop”  lied:  “Yes— I  did.” 

“The  devil  takes  care  of  his  own,” 
said  the  parson,  looking  round,  and 
marking  the  comfort  of  the  room. 

“Not  always,”  said  the  “Bishop,” 
thinking  of  Dick. 

“Well,  sir,”  continued  the  parson, 
“I’m  told  that  money  can  work  mir¬ 
acles  in  this  country.  And,  by  God!  If 
my  money  can  send  you  to  gaol,  you 
shall  go  there,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
George  Carteret” 

“All  right”  said  the  “Bishop.”  “I 
— er— I  don’t  blame  you.  I  think 
you’re  behaving  with  great  modera¬ 
tion.” 

“Moderation!  Confound  It!  sir,  are 
you  laughing  at  me?” 

“The  Lord  forbid!”  ejaculated  Crisp. 

“Men  have  been  shot  for  less  than 
this.” 
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“There’s  a  pistol  in  that  drawer,” 
said  the  “Bishop”  wearily.  “You  can 
shoot  if  you  want  to.  Your  money  can 
put  me  into  gaol,  as  you  say,  and  keep 
you  out  of  it,  if— if  you  use  that  pis¬ 
tol.” 

Mr.  Carteret  stared.  The  “Bishop” 
was  beginning  to  puzzle  him.  He  stared 
still  harder,  and  the  “Bishop”  blushed; 
an  awkward  habit  that  be  had  never 
rid  himself  of.  Now  a  country  parson, 
who  is  also  a  magistrate,  becomes  in 
time  a  shrewd  judge  of  men. 

“Will  you  kindly  send  for  my— for 
your  partner?”  he  said,  suddenly. 
“Please  sit  or  stand  where  you  are.  I 
think  you’ll  admit  that  I  have  a  right 
to  conduct  this  inquiry  in  my  own 
way.” 

Accordingly,  Dick  was  sent  for,  and 
soon  be  took  bis  stand  beside  the 
“Bishop,”  facing  the  flaming  blue  eyes 
of  his  father.  Then  Mr.  Carteret  asked 
him  point  blank  the  questions  be  had 
put  to  the  other,  and  received  the  same 
answers,  the  “Bishop”  entering  an  in¬ 
articulate  demurrer. 

“It  appears,”  said  Mr.  Carteret,  “that 
there  are  two  ways  of  telling  this  story. 
One  of  you,  possibly,  has  told  the  truth; 
the  other  has  unquestionably  lied.  I 
confess,”  he  added,  drily,  “that  my 
sympathies  are  with  the  liar.  He  is 
the  honester  man.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick.  “I  am  about  as 
big  a  blackguard  as  you’ll  And  any¬ 
where,  but  I’m  your  son  all  the  same. 
Father— forgive  me.” 

One  must  confess  that  Dick  played 
bis  last  trump  in  a  masterly  fashion. 
He  knew  that  whining  wouldn’t  avail 
him,  or  any  puling  hypocrisy.  So  he 
told  the  truth. 

“Is  that  what  you  want?”  said  the 
father,  sarcastically.  “Only  that:  my 
forgiveness  and  my  blessing?” 

Dick’s  bold  eyes  fell  beneath  the 
thrust. 

“The  man  who  drove  me  here,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  father,  “told  me  a  curious 


story.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Crisp  here 
has  toiled  and  moiled  for  many  years 
keeping  you  in  comparative  luxury  and 
idleness.  Not  a  word,  sir.  It’s  an  open 
secret.  For  some  occult  reason  he 
likes  to  pay  this  price  for  your  com¬ 
pany.  Having  supported  you  so  long, 
I  presume  he  is  prepared  to  support  you 
to  the  end?” 

“He’s  my  friend,”  said  the  “Bishop,” 
stoutly. 

“My  son,”  said  the  old  man,  solemnly, 
“died  six  years  ago,  and  he  can  never, 
never,”  the  second  word  rang  grimly 
-out,  “be  raised  from  the  dead.  That 
man  there,”  his  voice  faltered  for  the 
first  time,  “is  another  son  whom  I  do 
not  know— whom  I  do  not  want  to 
know— let  him  ask  himself  if  he  is  fit 
to  return  with  me  to  England,  to  live 
with  those  gentlewomen  bis  sisters,  to 
inherit  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  even  such  wealth  as  mine  brings 
in  its  train.  He  knows  that  be  is  not 
fit  Is  he  fit  to  take  my  hand?” 

He  stretched  forth  his  lean,  white 
hand,  the  hand  that  bad  signed  so 
many  cheques.  Dick  did  not  try  to 
touch  it  The  “Bishop”  wiped  his 
eyes.  The  poor  fellow  looked  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  misery. 

“If  there  be  the  possibility  of  atone¬ 
ment  for  such  as  he,”  continued  the 
speaker— “and  God  forbid  that  I  should 
dare  to  say  there  is  not- let  that  atone¬ 
ment  be  made  here  where  he  has 
sinned.  It  seems  that  the  stoppage  of 
his  allowance  tempted  him  to  commit 
suicide.  I  did  not  know  my  son  was 
a  coward.  Now,  to  close  forever  that 
shameful  avenue  down  which  he  might 
slink  from  the  battle,  I  pledge  myself 
to  pay  again  that  five  pounds  a  month 
during  my  life,  and  to  secure  the  same 
to  Richard  Cartwright  after  my  death, 
so  long  as  be  shall  live.  That,  I  think, 
is  all.” 

He  passed  with  dignity  out  of  the 
room  and  into  the  street  where  the 
buggy  awaited  him.  Dick  remained 
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etanding,  but  the  “Bishop”  followed 
the  father,  noting  how,  as  soon  as  he 
bad  crossed  the  threshold,  his  back  be¬ 
came  bowed  and  his  steps  faltered.  He 
touched  the  old  man  lightly  on  the 
shoulder. 

“May  I  take  your  hand?”  he  asked. 
“I  am  not  fit,  no  fitter  than  Dick,  but—” 

Mr.  Carteret  held  out  his  hand,  and 
the  “Bishop”  pressed  it  gently. 

Tbe  CornbiU  Magaalnt. 


“I  believe,”  said  Mr.  Carteret,  after  a 
pause,  “that  you,  sir,  may  live  to  be  an 
honest  man.” 

“I’ll  look  after  Dick,”  blubbered  the 
“Bishop,”  sorely  affected.  “Dick  will 
pan  out  all  right— in  the  end.” 

But  Dick’s  father  shuddered. 

“It’s  very  chilly,”  he  said,  with  a 
nervous  cough.  “Good-night,  Mr.  Orlsp. 
Good  night,  and  God  bless  you.” 

Horace  Annesley  Tachell. 


(DEAN  MILMAN.* 


The  great  prominence  which  the  High 
Church  movement  has  assumed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  success  with  which  It  has  per¬ 
meated  the  Established  Church  by  its 
influence,  have  led  some  writers  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  not  a  little  the  place  which  it 
occupied  in  the  general  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  time.  In  the  univer¬ 
sities,  it  is  true,  it  long  exercised  an 
extraordinary  influence,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  was  by  far  the  most  re¬ 
markable  layman  whom  it  profoundly 
influenced,  was  accustomed  to  say  that, 
for  at  least  a  generation,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  best  Intellect  of  Oxford 
was  controlled  by  it  It  possessed  In 
Newman  a  writer  of  most  striking  and 
undoubted  genius.  In  an  age  remark¬ 
able  for  brilliancy  of  style  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
prose.  His  power  of  drawing  subtle 
distinctions  and  pursuing  long  trains  of 
subtle  reasoning  made  him  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  controversialists,  and 
he  had  a  great  insight  into  spiritual 
cravings  and  an  admirable  gift  of  in¬ 
terpreting  and  appealing  to  many  forms 

*  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St 
Panl’a.  A  biographical  sketch  by  his  son 
Arthur  Milman,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London:  1900. 


of  religious  emotion.  But  though  he 
was  a  man  of  rare,  delicate  and  most 
seductive  genius,  we  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  any  of  his  books  are 
destined  to  take  a  permanent  and  con¬ 
siderable  place  in  English  literature. 

He  was  not  a  great  scholar,  or  an 
original  and  independent  thinker.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  questions  Inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  historical  evidence,  he  had 
neither  the  Judicial  spirit,  nor  the  Arm 
grasp  of  a  real  historian,  and  he  had 
very  little  skill  in  measuring  probabil¬ 
ities  and  degrees  of  evidence.  He  had 
a  manifest  incapacity,  which  was  quite 
as  much  moral  as  intellectual,  for  look¬ 
ing  facts  in  the  face  and  pursuing 
trains  of  thought  to  unwelcome  con¬ 
clusions.  He  often  took  refuge  from 
them  in  clouds  of  casuistry.  The  scep¬ 
ticism,  which  was  a  marked  feature  of 
his  intellect,  allied  itself  closely  with 
credulity,  for  It  was  directed  against 
reason  Itself;  and  though  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  In  admirable  language  many 
true  and  beautiful  thoughts,  the  glamor  l 

of  his  style  too  often  concealed  much 
weakness  and  uncertainty  of  Judgment 
and  much  sophistry  in  argument 
Many  of  those  who  co-operated  with 
him  were  men  of  great  learning  and  \ 

distinguished  ability.  No  one  will  quee-  j 

tlon  the  patristic  knowledge  of  Pusey,  » 
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the  metaphysical  acumen  of  Ward,  the 
genuine  vein  of  religious  poetry  in 
Keble  and  Faber,  the  wide  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  scholarly  criticism  of 
Church.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  broad 
stream  of  English  thought  has  gone  in 
other  directions.  In  politics  the  Oxford 
movement  had  brilliant  representatives 
in  Gladstone  and  Selborne,  but  the 
ideal  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  and  the  ideal  of  education  to 
which  the  Oxford  school  aspired,  have 
been  absolutely  discarded.  The  univer¬ 
sities  have  been  secularized.  The  Irish 
Established  Qhurch,  which  it  was  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  party  to  de¬ 
fend,  has  been  abolished  by  Gladstone 
himself,  and  although  the  English  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  retains  its  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  nation,  it  is  defended 
by  its  most  skilful  supporters  on  very 
different  grounds  and  by  very  different 
arguments  from  those  which  were  put 
forward  by  the  Oxford  divines.  Among 
the  foremost  names  in  lay  literature 
during  the  fifty  years  we  are  consider¬ 
ing,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  few 
were  even  touched  by  the  movement. 
Froude  is  an  exception,  but  he  speedily 
repudiated  it  The  medimval  sym¬ 
pathies  that  were  sometimes  shown  by 
Ruskin  sprang  from  a  wholly  different 
source.  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Hallam, 
Grote,  Mill,  Buckle,  Tennyson,  Brown¬ 
ing,  and  the  great  novelists,  from 
Dickens  to  George  Eliot,  all  wrote  very 
much  as  they  might  have  written  if 
the  movement  had  never  existed.  An 
unusual  proportion  of  the  best  intellect 
of  England  passed  into  the  fields  of 
physical  science,  and  the  methods  of 
reasoning  and  habits  of  thought 
which  they  inculcated  were  wholly  out 
of  harmony  with  the  school  of  New¬ 
man,  while  both  geology  and  Darwin¬ 
ism  have  made  serious  incursions  into 
long-cherished  beliefs.  Even  in  the 
Church  itself,  though  the  High  Church 
movement  was  stronger  than  any 
other,  great  deductions  have  to  be 


made.  The  school  of  independent  bibli- 
cal  criticism,  which  in  various  degrees 
has  come  to  be  generally  accepted,  cer¬ 
tainly  owed  nothing  to  It,  and  several 
of  the  most  illustrious  Churchmen  of 
this  period  were  wholly  alien  to  it. 
Thirlwall  and  Merivale  were  conspicu¬ 
ous  examples,  but  they  devoted  them¬ 
selves  chiefiy  to  great  works  of  secular 
history.  Arnold— who  was  one  of  the 
strongest  personal  infiuences  of  his  age, 
and  whose  Influence  was  both  perpetu¬ 
ated  and  widened  by  Dean  Staniey— 
and  Whately,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
..independent  and  original  thinkers  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  strongly 
antagonistic.  In  the  field  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  school  which  was  at  once 
so  scholarly  and  so  wedded  to  tradition 
would  have  been  pre-eminent,  but  no 
ecclesiastical  histories  which  England 
has  produced  can,  on  the  whole,  be 
placed  on  as  high  a  level  as  those  which 
were  written  by  the  great  Broad 
Church  divine  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Milman  was,  indeed,  a  man  well  de¬ 
serving  of  commemoration  on  account 
of  the  works  which  he  produced,  yet  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  to 
those  among  whom  he  lived  the  man 
seemed  even  greater  than  his  works. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  central  and 
most  popular  figure  in  the  best  English 
literary  society,  and  he  reckoned  most 
of  the  leading  intellects  of  his  day 
among  his  friends.  He  was  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  many-sided  both  in 
his  knowledge  and  his  sympathies.  He 
was  an  admirable  critic,  and  the  emi¬ 
nent  sanity  of  his  judgment,  as 
well  as  the  eminent  kindness  of 
his  nature,  combined  with  a  great 
charm  both  of  manner  and  of 
conversation.  Few  men  of  his 
time  had  more  friends,  and  were  more 
admired,  consulted  and  loved. 

Mr.  Arthur  Milman  has  sketched  his 
father’s  life  in  one  short  volume,  writ- 
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ten  in  excellent  English  and  with  uni¬ 
formly  good  taste.  We  have  read  it 
with  much  interest,  yet  in  laying  it 
down  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sen¬ 
sible  how  much  of  the  personal  charm, 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  its  sub¬ 
ject,  has  passed  beyond  recovery.  More 
than  thirty  years  have  gone  by  since 
the  old  Dean  was  laid  in  his  grave,  and 
but  few  of  those  who  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately  survive.  He  appears  to  have 
kept  no  journal.  He  wrote  nothing 
autobiographical,  and  he  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  chasm  that  should  separ¬ 
ate  private  from  public  life.  It  was 
wholly  contrary  to  his  unegotistical 
nature  to  make  the  great  public  the 
confidant  of  his  domestic  affairs  or  of 
his  inner  feelings,  and  he  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  injustice  which  is  so 
often  done  by  biographers  in  printing 
unguarded,  unqualified  opinions  and 
judgments,  expressed  in  the  freedom  of 
private  correspondence.  He  acted 
sternly  on  this  view.  Many  of  the 
foremost  men  in  England  were  among 
his  correspondents,  but  he  deliberately 
burnt  their  letters.  “I  could  never 
bear,”  we  have  heard  him  say,  “that 
what  was  written  to  me  by  dear 
friends  in  the  most  unreserved  and 
al»solute  confidence  should,  through  my 
fault,  be  one  day  dragged  before  the 
public.”  This  reticence  and  this  strong 
feeling  of  the  sanctity  of  friendship 
and  private  correspondence,  which  Is 
now  becoming  very  rare,  was  one  of 
liis  most  characteristic  traits,  but  It 
has,  necessarily,  deprived  his  biog¬ 
raphy  of  many  elements  of  Interest. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Milman,  the  well-known  phy¬ 
sician  of  George  III.  He  was  born  in 
1791,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  students. 
He  won  the  Newdigate  in  1812,  the 
Chancellor’s  prize  for  Latin  verse  In 
1813,  the  prize  for  English  and  Latin 
essays  in  1816.'  He  obtained  a  first- 


class  in  classics,  and  in  1815  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  He 
w'as  ordained  in  the  following  year,  and 
a  year  later  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  the  university,  nominated 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary  at 
Reading,  where  he  spent  eighteen 
happy  and  fruitful  years.  Like  most 
young  and  brilliant  men,  he  first  burned 
to  verse,  and  for  several  years  he 
poured  out  in  rapid  succession  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dramas  and  poems,  which  have 
been  collected  in  three  substantial  vol¬ 
umes.  The  tragedy  of  “Fazio”  was 
•written  when  he  was  still  at  Oxford, 
and  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a  long 
and  ambitious  epic  poem  called  “Sa- 
mor.  Lord  of  the  Bright  City;”  by  three 
elaborate  sacred  dramas,  the  “Fall  of 
Jerusalem,”  the  “Martyr  of  Antioch,” 
and  “Belshazzar;”  and  by  an  historical 
tragedy  on  “Anne  Boleyn,”  as  well  as 
by  a  few  minor  poems. 

Some  of  these  works  had  consider¬ 
able  popularity.  “Fazio”  for  many 
years  held  its  place  on  the  stage.  Byron, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Rogers,  speaks 
of  its  “great  and  deserved  success” 
when  it  was  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden.  Its  heroine  was  a  favorite 
part  of  Miss  O’Neil  and  of  Fanny 
Kemble.  It  was  translated  into  Ital¬ 
ian  by  Del  Ongaro  for  Ristorl,  who 
acted  it  with  admirable  power,  and 
there  was  also  a  French  translation  or 
adaptation  in  which  Mademoiselle  Mars 
took  part.  The  “Fall  of  Jerusalem” 
was  never  Intended  for  the  stage,  but 
It  had  a  great  literary  success.  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  had  given  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  for  “Fazio,”  gave  five 
hundred  for  the  “Fall  of  Jerusalem,” 
and  he  gave  the  same  sum  both  for  the 
“Martyr  of  Antioch”  and  for  “Bel¬ 
shazzar,”  which  succeeded  IL  Neither 
of  these,  however,  proved  as  popular 
as  the  “Fall  of  Jerusalem,”  but  the 
“Martyr  of  Antioch”  contains  that 
noble  funeral  ode  beginning  “Brother, 
thou  art  gone  before  us,  and  thy  saintly 
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Boul  is  flown,”  which  is  famiiiar  to 
numbers  who  are  probably  not  aware 
of  its  authorship.  It  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  that  as  recently  as  1880  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  set  the  “Martyr  of  Antioch” 
to  music  and  brought  it  out  at  the 
Leeds  Festival,  where  it  achieved  an 
immediate  and  brilliant  success,  and 
was  frequently  performed.'  On  the 
other  hand,  “Samor”  and  “Anne  Bo- 
leyn”  were  almost  absolute  failures, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  longer  poems  of 
Milman  have  not  retained  their  popu¬ 
larity,  and  probably  now  rarely  And  a 
reader. 

Those  who  turn  to  them  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  struck  by  the  command  of 
language  and  metre  they  display.  It 
was  shown  both  in  rhyme  and  in  blank 
verse.  Many  fine  odes  are  scattered 
through  them,  and  in  the  octosyllabic 
verse  Milman  always  appears  to  us 
peculiarly  happy.  But  his  poetry, 
like  most  of  the  poetry  that  was  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  Byronic  influence,  was 
rather  the  poetry  of  rhetoric  than  of 
imagination,  and  it  wanted  both  the 
intensity  and  the  concentration  of  the 
great  master.  Stately,  sonorous,  fluent, 
unfailingly  lucid,  it  was  too  lengthy 
and  too  artificial,  and  Lockhart  was 
not  wholly  wrong  in  pronouncing  that 
it  showed  “fine  talents  but  no  genius,” 
and  in  urging  that  prose  rather  than 
poetry  was  the  vehicle  in  which  its 
author  was  destined  to  succeed.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  funeral  ode 
to  which  we  have  referred,  Milman  has 
written  many  hymns,  and  some  of 
these  are  of  singular  beauty.  They 
appeared  originally  in  the  collection  of 
that  other  great  hymn-writer.  Bishop 
Heber,  who  was  one  of  his  dearest 
friends,  and  one  of  the  men  to  whose 
memory  he  looked  back  with  the  fond¬ 
est  affection.  The  Good  Friday  hymn, 
“Bound  upon  th’  accursed  tree,”  the 
Palm  Sunday  hymn,  “Ride  on,  ride  on 

>  Laurence’s  Life  of  Sir  A.  Sullivan,  p.  310. 


in  majesty,”  and  perhaps  still  more 
that  exquisitely  pathetic  hymn  (so  often 
misprinted  in  modern  hymn-books)  be¬ 
ginning 

When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe. 
When  our  bitter  tears  o’erflow, 

have  long  since  taken  their  permanent 
place  in  devotional  literature. 

In  another  and  very  different  field  of 
poetry  also  he  greatly  excelled.  He 
was  an  admirable  example  of  that 
highly  finished  and  fastidious  classical 
scholarship  which  is,  or  was,  the  pride 
of  our  great  public  schools,  and  he  took 
great  pleasure  In  translations  from  the 
classics.  He  translated  into  verse  the 
“Agamemnon”  of  .®schylus,  and  the 
“Bacchanals”  of  Euripides,  and  also  a 
great  number  of  small  and  much  less 
known  poems.  He  held  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  poetry  at  Oxford  from  1821  to 
1831,  and  as  his  lectures,  according  to 
the  custom  which  then  prevailed,  were 
delivered  in  Latin,  he  had  the  happy 
thought  of  diversifying  them  by  Eng¬ 
lish  metrical  translations  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  poems  he  treated.  They  range  over 
a  wide  field  of  obscure  Greek  poets,  as 
well  as  of  epitaphs,  votive  Inscriptions, 
and  inscriptions  relating  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  are 
translations  from  Sanscrit  poetry— a 
branch  of  knowledge  which  was  then 
very  little  cultivated,  and  to  which  Mil- 
man  was  greatly  attracted.  These 
poems  the  author  published  in  1865, 
but  the  lectures  in  which  they  were 
produced  he  committed  to  the  flames. 
They  had,  in  his  opinion,  lost  their  value 
through  the  subsequent  publication  of 
the  works  on  the  history  of  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  by  Bode,  Ulrlcl,  Otfried  Mfiller 
and  Mure. 

In  prose  his  pen  was  exceedingly  ac¬ 
tive.  In  1820  he  began  his  long  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which  continued  with  occasional  inter¬ 
vals  through  more  than  forty  years. 
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i  His  articles  extended  over  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  subjects,  but  most  of  them  were 
essentially  reviews  and  essentially 
critical.  The  fact  that  he  was  both  a 
poet  and  an  accomplished  critic  of 
verse  caused  some  persons  to  ascribe  to 
him  the  authorship  of  two  articles 
which  had  an  unhappy  reputation— the 
criticism  which  was  falsely  supiK>sed 
to  have  hastened  the  death  of  Keats, 
and  the  attack  upon  the  “Alastor”  of 
Shelley,  a  poet  for  whom  Milman  had 
a  special  admiration.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  neither  of  these  articles 
was  by  him,  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
his  loyalty  to  his  colleagues  that  he 
never  disclaimed  the  authorship.  This 
loyalty  was,  indeed,  not  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  his  nature  than  the  singular 
kindness  of  disposition  with  which  he 
ever  shrank  from  giving  pain.  After 
his  death,  a  few  of  his  many  essays 
in  the  Quarterly  were  collected  in  one 
volume.  Among  them  there  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  account  of  Erasmus,  with 
whom  in  menital  characterisitics  he  had 
considerable  affinity. 

In  1829  appeared  his  first  historical 
work,  the  “History  of  the  Jews,”  a 
work  which  excited  a  violent  storm  of 
theological  indignation.  The  crime  of 
Milman  was  that  he  applied  to  Jewish 
history  the  usual  canons  of  historical 
criticism— sifting  evidence,  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  documents,  pointing  out 
the  parallelisms  between  Jewish  con¬ 
ditions  and  those  of  other  Oriental  na¬ 
tions,  and  attempting  to  separate  in 
the  sacred  writings  the  parts  which 
were  essential  and  revealed  from  those 
which  were  merely  human  and  fallible. 
In  a  remarkable  preface  to  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work, 
which  was  published  thirty  years  later, 
he  laid  down  very  clearly  the  principles 
that  had  guided  him.  The  Jewish 
writers,  in  his  opinion,  were 

men  of  their  age  and  country  who,  as 
they  spoke  the  language,  so  they 


thought  the  thoughts  of  their  nation 
and  their  time.  .  .  They  had  no  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  on  any  subject  but 
moral  and  religious  truth  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  men,  and  were  as 
fallible  as  others  on  all  questions  of 
science,  and  even  of  history,  extrane¬ 
ous  to  their  religious  teaching.  .  .  . 
Their  one  paramount  object  being  in¬ 
struction  and  enlightenment  in  reli¬ 
gion,  they  left  their  hearers  un¬ 
instructed  and  unenlightened  as  before 
in  other  things.  .  -  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects  society,  civilization,  developed 
itself  according  to  its  usual  laws.  The 
Hebrew  in  the  wilderness,  excepting 
as  far  as  the  Law  modified  his  man¬ 
ners  and  habits,  was  an  Arab  of  the 
desert.  Abraham,  except  in  his  wor¬ 
ship  and  intercourse  with  the  One  True 
God,  was  a  nomad  Sheik.  .  .  The 
moral  and  religious  truth,  and  this 
alone,  I  apprehend,  is  “the  Word  of 
God”  contained  In  the  sacred  writings. 

It  must  also,  he  contended,  be  always 
remembered  that  the  Semitic  records 
are  of  an  “essentially  Oriental,  figura¬ 
tive,  poetical  cast,”  and  that  it  Is, 
therefore,  wholly  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  every  word  can  be  construed  with 
the  precision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
or  of  a  simple  modem  historical  narra¬ 
tive. 

His  attitude  towards  the  miraculous 
was  carefully  defined.  He  observed 
the  absolute  Impossibility  of  evading 
the  conclusion  that  the  Jewish  writers, 
whether  eye-witnesses  or  not,  implicitly 
believed  in  “the  supernaturalism,  the 
divine  or  miraculous  agency  almost 
throughout  the  older  history  of  the 
Jews,”  and  that  it  is  “an  integral,  in¬ 
separable  part  of  the  narrative.”  Some¬ 
times  it  is  possible  “with  more  or  less 
probability  to  detect  the  naked  fact 
which  may  lie  beneath  the  imaginative 
or  marvellous  language  in  which  It  is 
recorded;  but  even  in  these  cases  the 
solution  can  be  hardly  more  than  con¬ 
jectural.”  In  other  cases  “the  super¬ 
natural  so  entirely  predominates 
and  is  so  of  the  intimate  es- 
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sence  of  the  transaction  that  the 
facts  and  the  interpretation  must  be 
accepted  together  or  rejected  together.” 
In  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  his¬ 
torian  simply  “to  relate  the  facts  as 
recorded,  to  adduce  his  authorities,  and 
to  abstain  from  all  explanation  for 
which  he  has  no  ground.” 

The  distinction  between  the  providen¬ 
tial  and  the  strictly  miraculous  appears 
to  him  impossible  to  draw.  “Belief  in 
Divine  Providence,  in  the  agency  of 
God  as  the  Prime  Mover  in  the  Natural 
world  as  in  the  mind  of  Man,  is  an 
Inseparable  part  of  religion.  There  can 
be  no  religion  without  it.”  But  in  nu¬ 
merous  cases,  to  distinguish  between 
the  simply  providential  and  the  strictly 
miraculous  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  natural  causes  greater  than 
we  possess;  and  in  certain  stages  of 
civilization,  and  very  eminently  in  the 
Jewish  mind,  there  is  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency  to  suppress  secondary  causes, 
and  to  attribute  not  only  the  mere  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  also  the  common 
events  of  life,  to  direct  divine  agency. 
The  possibility  and  the  reality  of  the 
miraculous  he  emphatically  asserts. 

The  palmary  miracle  of  all,  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  stands  entirely  by  itself.  Every 
attempt  to  resolve  it  into  a  natural 
event,  a  delusion  or  hallucination  in  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  the  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  and  death-defying  witnesses  to 
Its  truth,  or  to  treat  It  as  an  allegory 
or  figure  of  speech,  is  to  me  a  signal 
failure.  It  must  be  accepted  as  the 
keystone— for  such  It  is— and  seal  to 
the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  as  a  historical  fact,  or  rejected  as 
a  baseless  fable. 

But  great  numbers  of  what  were^ 
deemed  miracles  may  be  explained  by 
natural  causes,  by  figurative  modes  of 
expression  which  were  common  in 
Oriental  nations,  by  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  embellish  or  exaggerate 
surprising  facts,  or  invent  supernatural 
causes  for  what  it  is  unable  to  explain. 


by  the  retrospective  imagination  which 
seeks  to  dignify  the  distant  past  with 
a  supernatural  halo.  The  early  annals 
of  all  nations  are  strewn  with  pre- 
tended  miracles  which  no  one  will  now 
maintain,  and  Milman  shows  in  a  pow¬ 
erful  passage  how  the  idea  of  the  mir¬ 
aculous  has  been  steadily  contracting 
and  receding;  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
base  the  defence  of  Christianity  on  the 
evidence  of  miracles  rather  than  on  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  conscience,  the  moral  sense, 
the  innate  religiousness,  the  deep  spir¬ 
itual  cravings  of  human  nature. 

Such  views,  though  now  sufficiently 
commonplace,  seemed  very  novel  in 
England  when  Milman  wrote.  Dean 
Stanley  described  his  work  as  “the  first 
decisive  inroad  of  German  theology  into 
England;  the  first  palpable  indication 
that  the  Bible  could  be  studied  like  an¬ 
other  book;  that  the  characters  and 
events  of  sacred  history  could  be 
treated  at  once  critically  and  rever¬ 
ently.”  But  though  Milman  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  German  theology, 
he  resented  the  notion  tnat  he  was  its 
interpreter  or  representative.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  in  restricting  the  province 
of  inspiration  to  the  direct  inculcation 
of  religious  truth  he  was  following  a 
sound  Anglican  tradition.  He  quoted 
the  authority  of  Paley  and  Warburton, 
of  Tillotson  and  Seeker.  In  such  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation  he  said  he  had 
foimd  “a  safeguard  during  a  long  and 
not  unrefiective  life  against  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  out  of  the  philosophical 
and  historical  researches  of  his  time.” 
They  had  enabled  him  “to  follow  out 
all  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  all  those  hardly  less  marvel¬ 
lous,  If  less  certain,  conclusions  of  his¬ 
torical,  ethnological,  linguistic  criti¬ 
cism,  in  the  serene  confidence. that  they 
are  utterly  Irrelevant  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity.”  “If  on  such  subjects.” 
be  concluded,  “some  solid  ground  be 
not  found  on  which  highly-educated, 
reflective,  reading,  reasoning  men  may 
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And  firm  footing,  I  can  foresee  nothing 
but  a  wide,  a  widening— I  fear,  an  ir¬ 
reparable-breach  between  the  thought 
and  the  religion  of  England.  A  com¬ 
prehensive,  all-embracing,  truly  cath¬ 
olic  Christianity  which  knows  what  is 
essential  to  religion,  what  is  temporary 
and  extraneous  to  it,  may  defy  the 
world.” 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  later 
preface  to  which  we  have  referred.  In 
I  the  same  preface,  and  also  in  his  “His- 
j  tory  of  Christianity,”  may  be  found 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  school  of  Biblical  criticism,  the 
*  greater  portion  of  which  has  arisen 
E  since  the  original  publication  of  the 
“History  of  the  Jews.”  In  many  of  its 
conclusions  he  had  anticipated  it,  and 
be  was  quite  as  sensible  as  the  German 
writers  of  the  hopelessness  of  seeking 
t  scientific  revelations  in  the  Biblical  nar¬ 
rative;  of  the  worthlessness  of  most  of 
the  common  schemes  for  reconciling 
science  and  theology;  of  the  untrust¬ 
worthy  character  of  Jewish  chronology 
I  and  Jewish  figures;  of  the  grave  doubts 
that  hang  over  the  authorship  and  the 
date  of  some  of  the  books;  of  the  neces- 
!  sity  of  making  full  allowance  when 
reading  them  for  human  fallibility  and 
inaccuracy.  At  the  same  time  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  German  critics  was 
by  no  means  unqualified.  While  fully 
admitting  their  extraordinary  learning, 
industry  and  ingenuity,  he  complained 
that  their  too  common  infirmity  was  “a 
passion  for  making  history  without  his¬ 
torical  materials,"  basing  the  most 
dogmatic  and  positive  statements  upon 
faint  indications,  or  upon  ingenious 
conjectures  that  could  not  legitimately 
go  beyond  a  very  low  degree  of  prob¬ 
ability.  The  assurance  with  which 
these  writers  undertook,  by  internal 
evidence,  to  decompose  ancient  docu¬ 
ments,  assigning  each  paragraph  to  an 
independent  source;  the  decisive  weight 
they  were  accustomed  to  give  to  slight 
improbabilities  or  coincidences,  and  to 


small  variations  of  style  and  phrase¬ 
ology;  the  confidence  with  which  they 
put  forward  solutions  or  conjectures- 
which,  however  ingenious  or  plausible, 
were  based  on  no  external  evidence  as 
if  they  were  proved  facts,  appeared  to- 
him  profoundly  unhlstorical. 

It  must  have  been  somewhat  irritat¬ 
ing  to  one  who  clung  so  closely  to  Uni¬ 
versity  life,  and  who  had  been  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Oxford  scholars,  to  find  that  his  own 
University  was  prominent  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  “History  of  the 
Jews.”  Only  two  years  before  he  had 
preached,  with  general  approbation,  the 
Bampton  Lectures  in  defence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  His  new  work  was  again  and 
again  condemned  from  the  University 
pulpits,  and  among  others  by  the  Mar¬ 
garet  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  by  the 
Hulsean  lecturer  for  1832.  The  clamor 
was  naturally  taken  up  in  many  other 
quarters,  and  especially  by  the  religious 
newspapers.  It  was  noticed  that  “Mil- 
man’s  History”  appeared  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  Carlisle,  the  infidel  bookseller. 

‘T  only  wish,"  wrote  Milman,  when 
the  fact  was  brought  to  his  no¬ 
tice,  “all  Carlisle’s  customers  would 
read  It.  A  noble  lord  once 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  a  certain 
diocese  to  complain  that  a  baronet 
who  lived  in  the  same  parish  brought 
his  mistress  to  church,  which  sorely 
shocked  his  regular  family.  The  bishop 
gravely  assured  him  that  he  was  very 

glad  to  hear  thaJt  Sir - brought  his 

naughty  lady  to  church,  and  hoped  that 
she  would  profit  by  what  she  heard 
there  and  amend  her  ways.  So  say  I 
of  Carlisle’s  customers.’’* 

The  Jews  themselves  were  much 
pleased  and  fiattered  by  the  book,  and 
subscribed  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  author. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this,  as  in 
his  later  works,  no  doubt  in  some  de¬ 
gree  obstructed  the  promotion  of  Mll- 
*  Smith’s  Memoirs  of  J.  Mnrray,  ii.  p.  800. 
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man  in  the  Church,  but  he  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  regret  it  Of  all  men,  he  once 
said,  he  thought  he  owed  most  to 
Bishop  Blomfleld,  for  there  was  once  a 
question  of  offering  him  a  bishopric, 
and  it  was  a  remonstrance  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  prevented  it 
“I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  “that  if  it  had 
been  offered  me  I  should  have  accepted 
it  and  I  should  then  never  have  written 
my  ‘Latin  Christianity.’  ’’  But,  though 
he  escaped  the  fate  which  has  cut 
short  the  best  work  of  more  than  one 
distinguished  historian,  his  conspicu¬ 
ous  position  among  the  scholars  and 
writers  in  the  Church  was  widely  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  he  was  soon  transferred 
from  a  provincial  town  to  a  central 
position  in  the  Metropolis.  In  1835  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  him  rector  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and  Preben¬ 
dary  in  the  Abbey.  Though  continuing 
without  intermission  his  historical 
work,  he  api>ears  to  have  discharged 
with  exemplary  vigor  the  duties  of  a 
large  and  poor  parish  until  1849,  when 
Lord  John  Russell  appointed  him  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s.  The  position  was  exactly 
suited  to  him.  It  was  one  of  much  dig¬ 
nity,  but  also  of  much  leisure,  and  it 
gave  him  ample  opportunities  of  pursu¬ 
ing  the  studies  which  were  the  true 
work  of  his  life. 

The  great  subject  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  was,  indeed,  continually 
before  him.  Among  other  things  he 
studied  minutely  both  the  text  and 
the  authorities  of  Gibbon,  for  whom  he 
had  a  deep  and  growing  admiration. 
An  excellent  edition  of  Gibbon  was  one 
of  the  first  results.  Milman’s  notes 
have  been  included  in  Smith’s  later 
edition,  and  though  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  naturally  somewhat  contro¬ 
versial,  being  devoted  to  refuting  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  chapters,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  them  without  recognizing  the 
candor  as  well  as  the  learning  and  the 
acumen  of  the  critic.  Few  things  that 


Milman  has  written  are  finer  than  the 
preface  in  which,  in  ten  or  twelve  mas¬ 
terly  pages,  he  sums  up  his  estimate  of 
his  great  predecessor. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  “History  of 
Christianity,’’  dealing  with  its  early 
history  up  to  the  period  of  the  abolition 
of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1840,  and  they  were  followed 
by  the  six  large  volumes  of  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  Latin  Christianity,”  carrying 
the  history  of  the  Western  Church  to 
the  end  of  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas 
V  in  1455.  This  great  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  instalments— the  first 
three  volumes  in  1854,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  in  the  following  year— and  it 
gave  its  author  indisputably  the  first 
place  among  the  ecclesiastical  histori¬ 
ans  of  England  and  a  high  place  among 
the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  possessed,  indeed,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  some  of  the  qualities  that 
are  most  rare,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  valuable,  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  most  learned 
ecclesiastical  historians  have  been  men 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to 
this  single  department  of  knowledge, 
who  derived  from  it  all  their  measures 
of  probability  and  canons  of  criticism, 
and  who,  treating  it  as  an  isolated  and 
mainly  supernatural  thing,  have  taken 
very  little  account  of  the  intellectual 
and  political  secular  infiuences  that 
have  largely  shaped  its  course.  Most 
of  them  also  have  been  men  who  un¬ 
dertook  their  task  with  convictions  and 
habits  of  thought  that  were  absolutely 
incompatible  with  real  independence 
and  impartiality  of  judgment  in  esti¬ 
mating  either  the  events  or  the  charac¬ 
ters  they  described.  Milman  was  wholly 
free  from  these  defects.  His  wide 
knowledge,  his  cool,  critical,  admirably 
trained  judgment  were  never  better 
shown  than  in  the  many  pages  in  which 
he  has  pointed  out  the  analogies  or  re¬ 
semblances  between  Jewish  and  other 
Oriental  beliefs;  the  manner  in  which 
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national  chamcteristics  or  secular  in¬ 
tellectual  tendencies  affected  theologi¬ 
cal  types;  the  countless  modifications 
in  belief  or  practice  which  grew  up,  as 
the  Church  accommodated  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  successive  ages  and  en¬ 
tered  into  alliance  or  confiict  with  dif¬ 
ferent  political  systems;  the  many  in¬ 
direct,  subtle,  far-reaching  ways  in 
which  the  world  and  the  Church  Inter¬ 
acted  upon  each  other  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  speculation,  art,  indus¬ 
try,  social  and  political  life.  A  certain 
aloofness  and  coldness  of  judgment  in 
dealing  with  sacred  subjects  was  the 
reproach  which  was  most  frequently 
brought  against  him.  As  he  himself 
said,  he  wTote  rather  as  an  historian 
than  a  religious  instructor,  and  he  dealt 
with  his  subject  chlefiy  in  its  temporal, 
social  and  political  aspects.  Justice 
and  impartiality  of  judgment  to  friend 
and  foe  he  deemed  one  of  the  first 
moral  duties  of  an  historian,  and  Dean 
Church  was  not  wrong  in  ascribing  to 
him  a  quite  “unusual  combination  of 
the  strongest  feeling  about  right  and 
wrong  with  the  largest  equity.”  “What 
a  delightful  book,  so  tolerant  of  the  in¬ 
tolerant!”  was  his  characteristic  eulogy 
of  the  work  of  another  writer,  and  it 
truly  reflects  the  turn  of  his  own  mind. 
Provost  Hawtrey,  who  was  no  mean 
judge  of  men,  said,  after  an  intimacy 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  that  he  had 
never  known  a  man  who  possessed  in 
a  greater  degree  than  Milman  the  virtue 
of  Christian  charity  in  its  highest  and 
rarest  form.  It  was  a  gift-which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  dealing  with  the 
very  blended  characters,  the  tangled 
politics,  the  often  misguided  enthusi¬ 
asms  of  ecclesiastical  history.  While  he 
was  constitutionally  extremely  averse 
to  the  moral  casuistry  which  confuses 
the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
had  too  sound  a  grasp  of  the  evolution 
of  history  to  fall  into  the  common  error 
of  judging  the  acts  of  one  age  by  the 
moral  standards  of  another.  His  his¬ 


tory  was  eminently  a  history  of  large 
lines  and  broad  tendencies.  The  growth, 
influence  and  decline  of  the  Papacy— 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Latin 
and  Teutonic  Christianity;  the  effect  of 
Christianity  on  jurisprudence;  the  mon¬ 
astic  system  in  its  various  phases;  the 
rise  and  conquests  of  Mohammedan¬ 
ism;  the  severance  of  Greek  from  Latin 
Christianity;  Charlemagne,  Hildebrand, 
the  Crusades,  the  Templars,  the  Great 
Councils;  the  decay  of  Latin,  and  the 
rise  of  modem  languages;  the  influence 
of  the  Church  on  literature,  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture— are  but  a 
few  of  the  great  subjects  he  has 
treated,  always  with  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  often  with  conspicuous 
brilliancy. 

In  so  vast  a  field  there  were,  no  doubt, 
many  subjects  which  have  been  treated 
with  a  greater  fulness  and  complete¬ 
ness  by  other  writers.  There  are  some 
in  which  subsequent  research  has  gone 
far  to  supersede  what  Milman  has 
written,  and  Inaccuracies  of  detail  not 
unfrequently  crept  into  his  work;  but 
in  the  truthfulness  of  its  broad  lines, 
in  the  sagacity  of  Its  estimates  both  of 
men  and  events,  it  holds  a  high  place 
among  the  histories  of  the  world.  Very 
few  historians  have  combined  in  a 
larger  measure  the  three  great  requi¬ 
sites  of  knowledge,  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  inexorable  love  of  truth.  The 
growth  and  modifications  of  doctrines 
and  the  minutiae  of  religious  controver¬ 
sies  were,  however,  subjects  in  which 
he  took  little  interest,  and  though  they 
could  not  be  excluded  from  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history,  they  are  dealt  with  only 
in  a  slight  and  cursory  manner.  Those 
who  desire  to  study  in  detail  this  side  of 
ecclesiastical  history  will  find  other 
histories  much  more  useful.  Critics  of 
different  religious  schools  have  com¬ 
plained  that  his  mind  was  essentially 
secular;  that  he  had  a  low  sense  of  the 
certainty  and  the  importance  of  dogma; 
that  there  were  some  classes  of  ecclesl- 
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estical  writers  who  have  been  deeply 
revered  in  the  Church  with  whom  he 
had  no  real  sympathy;  that  the  spirit 
of  criticism  was  stronger  in  his  book 
than  the  spirit  of  reverence;  that  he  did 
not  do  full  justice  to  the  spiritual  and 
inner  side  of  the  religion  he  described. 
He  looked  upon  It,  they  said,  too  exter¬ 
nally.  He  valued  It  as  a  moral  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  introduction  of  new  principles 
of  virtue  and  new  rules  for  individual 
and  social  happiness.  Much  of  this 
criticism  would  probably  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  with  but  little  qualification  by 
Milman  himself.  He  would  have  said 
that  what  these  writers  complained  of 
was,  in  the  main,  inseparable  from  an 
historical  as  distinguished  from  a  de¬ 
votional  treatment  of  his  subject.  He 
would  have  added  that  no  form  of 
human  history  reveals  so  clearly  as  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  the  fallibility,  the 
credulity,  the  intolerance  of  the  human 
mind,  or  requires  more  imperatively 
the  constant  exercise  of  independent 
judgment  and  of  fearless  and  unspar¬ 
ing  criticism,  and  that,  if  the  history  of 
the  Church  is  ever  to  be  written  with 
profit,  it  must  be  written  in  such  a 
spirit  Of  his  own  deeper  convictions 
he  seldom  spoke;  but  in  the  concluding 
page  of  his  “Latin  Christianity”  there 
is  a  passage  of  profound  interest  Leav¬ 
ing  it  as  he  says,  to  the  future  histo¬ 
rian  of  religion  to  say  what  part  of  the 
ancient  dogmatic  system  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  silently  into  disuse,  and 
what  transformations  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Writings  may  still 
undergo,  he  adds  these  significant 
words:— 

As  it  is  my  own  confident  belief  that 
the  words  of  Christ,  and  His  words 
alone  (the  primal  indefeasible  truths 
of  Christianity),  shall  not  pass  away, 
so  I  cannot  presume  to  say  that  men 
may  not  attain  to  a  clearer,  at  the  same 
time  more  full,  comprehensive  and  bal¬ 
anced  sense  of  those  words,  than  has 
as  yet  been  generally  received  in  the 


Christian  world.  As  all  else  is  tran¬ 
sient  and  mutable,  these  only  eternal 
and  universal,  assuredly  whatever  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  mental  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man,  even  on  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  the  laws  which  govern 
the  world,  will  be  concentered  so  as  to 
give  a  more  penetrating  vision  of  those 
undying  truths.  .  .  .  Christianity  may 
yet  have  to  exercise  a  far  wider,  even 
if  more  silent  and  untraceable  influ¬ 
ence,  through  Its  primary,  all-pervad¬ 
ing  principles,  on  the  civilization  of 
mankind. 

Macaulay,  speaking  of  the  “History 
of  Latin  Christianity,”  in  his  Journal, 
says,  “I  was  more  Impressed  than 
ever  by  the  contrast  between  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  style;  the  substance  is 
excellent;  the  style  very  much  other¬ 
wise.”  Looking  at  it  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  it  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  great  merits.  Milman  bad  an  ad¬ 
mirable  sense  of  proportion-^  rare 
quality  in  history.  He  was  invariably 
lucid,  and  it  is  easy  to  cull  from  his 
history  many  characters  excellently 
drawn,  many  pages  of  vivid  narrative, 
or  terse  and  weighty  criticism.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  his  historic  style  is  on 
a  much  lower  level  than  that  of  Ma¬ 
caulay,  Buckle  and  Froude,  though  it 
will  compare,  we  think,  not  unfavor¬ 
ably  with  that  of  Hallam  and  Grote. 
The  points  of  controversy  are  usually 
relegated  to  his  notes,  which  contain  a 
great  mass  of  curious  learning  and  ex¬ 
cellent  criticism.  The  reader  who  turns 
to  them  from  works  of  the  German 
school  will  "be  struck  by  his  strong 
English  common  sense  and  grasp  of 
facts,  and  bis  dislike  of  subtle,  far¬ 
fetched  ingenuities  of  explanation.  He 
has  the  crowning  merit  of  being 

always  readable,  and  his  strong, 
sane,  moral  sense  never  left  him. 

He  was  probably  at  bis  best  in 

the  later  volumes,  when  he  could 

treat  bis  subject  like  secular  his¬ 
tory  and  was  free  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  theological  difficulties  of  the  earlier 
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portion,  and  he  is  especially  admirable 
in  those  chapters  which  give  scope  to 
his  wide  literary  and  artistic  sympa¬ 
thies.  He  was  an  excellent  Italian 
scholar  and  keenly  sensible  of  the 
beauties  of  Italian  literature,  and  his 
love  of  the  ancient  classics  never  left 
him.  There  was  something  at  once 
characteristic  and  amusing  in  the  de¬ 
light  which  he  again  and  again  ex¬ 
pressed,  after  the  termination  of  his 
History,  at  being  able  to  return  to 
them  after  spending  so  many  years  in 
reading  bad  Latin  and  Greek.  In  taste 
and  character  he  was,  indeed,  pre-emi¬ 
nently  a  man  of  letters,  and,  as  such, 
he  ranks  in  the  first  line  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

The  outburst  of  indignation  that  in 
some  quarters  had  greeted  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  “History  of  the  Jews” 
was  not  repeated  when  that  work  was 
republished  in  an  enlarged  form.  Nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  arisen  on  the 
appearance  of  the  two  later  histories. 
Newman  reviewed  the  “History  of 
Early  Christianity”  at  great  length, 
speaking  with  much  personal  respect 
of  the  writer,  though  he  was  naturally 
extremely  hostile  to  Its  spirit  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  High  Church  senti¬ 
ment  and  the  mind  of  Milman  was.  In¬ 
deed,  organic.  Mllman’s  own  type  was 
formed  before  the  Tractarlan  move¬ 
ment  had  begun;  the  sacerdotal  spirit 
was  thoroughly  alien  to  him,  and  his 
profound  study  of  ecclesiastical  history 
liad  certainly  not  tended  to  attract  him 
to  it.  He  fully  recognized  both  the 
abilities  and  the  piety  of  Newman,  and 
he  described  his  secession  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  loss  the  Church  of  England 
had  experienced  since  the  Reformation; 
but  be  disliked  his  opinions,  be  pro¬ 
foundly  distrusted  the  whole  character 
of  his  mind  and  reasonings,  and  he 
early  foresaw  that  he  could  never  find 
a  permanent  resting-place  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church.  In  the  posthumous  vol¬ 
ume  of  Essays  there  will  be  found  a 
YOL.  LXXII.  188 


full  and  most  searching  examination 
of  Newman’s  “Essay  on  Development,” 
in  which  these  points  of  difference  are 
clearly  shown.  For  Keble,  Milman  en¬ 
tertained  warmer  feelings.  They  were 
contemporaries,  and  at  one  time  most 
intimate  friends.  In  the  field  of  sacred 
poetry  they  had  been  fellow  laborers. 
Keble  bad  succeeded  Milman  as  profes¬ 
sor  of  poetry,  and  Milman  had  been 
one  of  the  few  persons  who  had  read 
the  “Christian  Year”  In  manuscript 
When,  after  Keble’s  death,  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  his  memory,  Milman  was  much  hurt 
at  finding  that  it  was  determined  to 
give  it  a  distinctly  Tractarlan  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  his  own  name  was  delib¬ 
erately  excluded.  In  Milman’s  last 
years  the  Oxford  movement  had  begun 
to  assume  its  ritualistic  form,  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  vestments  and  ceremonies  and 
candles  came  to  the  forefront.  With 
all  this  Milman  bad  no  sympathy. 
“After  the  drama,”  he  said  of  it,  “the 
melodrama!” 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
for  some  years  the  two  deaneries  of 
London  were  both  held  by  brilliant  men 
of  letters  and  by  men  with  the  strong¬ 
est  theological  sympathy.  A  feeling  of 
warm  personal  affection  united  Mil- 
man  and  Stanley,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  touching  in  the  almost 
filial  attitude  which  Stanley  assumed 
towards  his  older  colleague.  In  one 
point,  however,  they  differed  greatly. 
Stanley  was  a  keen  fighter.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  forefront  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  controversies,  and  was  never  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  lead¬ 
ing  a  small  minority,  defying  inveter¬ 
ate  prejudice,  defending  an  unpopular 
cause.  Milman  could  seldom  be  tempted 
to  follow  his  example.  He  pleaded  old 
age  and  declining  strength,  but,  in 
truth,  though  he  never  fiinched  from 
the  avowal  of  his  own  opinions,  he  bad 
a  deep  and  increasing  distaste  for  re¬ 
ligious  controversies  and  Church  poli- 
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tics.  He  was  rarely  seen  in  convoca-  his  old  learning  and  with  much  of  his 
tion,  and  he  always  regarded  its  re-  old  felicity  the  lives  of  his  predeces- 
vival  as  a  misfortune.  He  proposed,  sors. 

however,  in  it  a  petition  for  the  dis-  It  was,  however,  in  secular  literary 
continuance  of  the  use  of  the  State  society  that  he  was  most  fitted  to  shine, 
services  commemorating  the  martyr-  and  there  he  passed  many  of  his  hap- 
dom  of  Charles  I,  the  restoration  of  piest  hours.  The  usual  honors  of  a  dls- 
Charles  II,  the  discovery  of  the  gun-  tinguished  man  of  letters  clustered 
I)owder  plot  and  the  Revolution  of  thickly  around  him.  He  was  a  trustee 
1688;  and  Parliament  soon  after  of  the  British  Museum;  an  honorary 
adopted  his  view.  He  also  sat  on  the  member  of  the  Royal  Academy;  a  cor- 
Royal  Commission  in  1864  for  consid-  respondent  of  the  Institut  of  Prance, 
ering  the  subject  of  clerical  subscrip-  He  was  also  a  member  of  “The  Club” 
tion.  He  took,  on  this  occasion,  a  char-  —the  small  dining  club  which  was 
acteristic  line,  advocating  a  complete  founded  in  1764  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
abolition  of  the  subscription  of  the  Ar-  holds  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  which  since 
tides,  and  desiring  that  the  sole  test  then  has  included  in  its  fortnightly 
of  membership  of  the  Church  should  dinners  the  great  majority  of  those  Eng- 
be  the  acceptance  of  the  Liturgy  and  lishmen  who  in  many  walks  of  life 
the  Creeds.  In  1865  he  received  an  in-  have  been  most  distinguished  by  their 
vitation,  which  greatly  gratified  him,  genius  or  their  accomplishments.  He 
to  preach  before  the  University  of  Ox-  was  elected  to  it  in  1836,  three  years 
ford  the  annual  sermon  on  Hebrew  before  Macaulay,  and  he  became  one 
prophecy.  The  sermon  was  delivered  of  its  most  constant  attendants.  In 
in  the  pulpit  of  SL  Mary’s,  where,  many  1841  “The  Club”  made  him  its  treas- 
years  before,  he  had  been  so  vehe-  urer,  and  he  held  that  position  for 
mently  condemned  for  views  on  the  tw'enty-three  years,  and  presided  over 
same  subject,  no  one  of  which,  as  he  the  centenary  dinner  in  1864.  He  was 
truly  said,  he  had  either  recanted  or  also  an  original  member  of  the  Philo- 
modified.  His  sermon  was  afterwards  biblon  Society,  which  has  brought  to- 
printed,  and  would  form  a  worthy  gether  many  curious  and  hitherto  un¬ 
chapter  of  his  “History  of  the  Jews.”  known  documents,  and  he  wrote  for  it 
In  the  Colenso  controversy  he  had  no  a  short  paper  on  Michael  Scott  the 
great  sympathy  with  either  side.  Many  Wizard,  who,  as  he  showed,  had  been 
of  Bishop  Colenso’s  arguments  ap-  once  offered  the  Archbishopric  of 
peared  to  him  crude  or  exaggerated,  Cashel.  He  was  never  a  keen  politi- 
and  he  dissented  from  many  of  his  con-  cian,  but  he  was  intimate  with  a  long 
elusions,  but  he  considered  that  he  had  succession  of  leading  statesmen,  and 
been  treated  with  gross  injustice  and  he  contributed  to  Sir  Comewall  Lewis’s 
intolerance,  and  he  accordingly  sub-  “Administrations  of  Great  Britain”  a 
scribed  to  his  defence  fund.  For  the  full  and  valuable  letter  on  the  relations 
rest  he  confined  his  ecclesiastical  life  of  Pitt  and  Addington,  which  was 
as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  cathe-  largely  based  on  his  own  recollections 
dral,  where  he  presided  over  the  State  of  the  latter  statesman, 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  London  society  in  the  middle  of  the 
where  he  introduced  the  custom  of  century  was  much  smaller  and  less 
throwing  open  the  nave  to  evening  ser-  mixed  than  at  present,  and  there  was 
vices.  His  last  and  unfinished  work  then  a  distinctively  literary,  or  at  least 
was  his  “Annals  of  St  Paul,”  Investl-  Intellectual,  society  which  can  now 
gating  his  history  and  portraying  with  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  most 
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eminent  men  of  letters  came  more  fre¬ 
quently  together.  Criticism  was  in 
fewer  and  perhaps  stronger  hands,  and 
was  to  a  larger  extent  representative 
of  the  opinions  expressed  in  such  so¬ 
cial  gatherings.  In  this  kind  of  society 
Milman  was  long  a  foremost  figure. 
He  had  all  the  gifts  that  fit  men  for 
It— not  only  brilliancy,  knowledge  and 
versatility,  but  also  unfailing  tact,  a 
rare  charm  of  courtesy,  a  singularly 
wide  tolerance.  He  was  quick  and 
generous  in  recognizing  rising  talent, 
and  he  had  that  sympathetic  touch 
which  seldom  failed  to  elicit  what  was 
best  in  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  Few  men  possessed  more 
eminently  the  genius  of  friendship— the 
power  of  attaching  others— the  power 
of  attaching  himself  to  others.  In  the 
long  list  of  his  intimate  friends,  Ma¬ 
caulay,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis  were,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  conspicuous.  Like  most  men  of 
his  type,  he  found  the  multiplying  gaps 
around  him  the  chief  trial  of  old  age. 
Not  long  before  he  died,  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  contemporary  portraits, 
but,  though  Milman  went  to  It,  he  could 
not  go  through  it  “When  I  found  my¬ 
self,”  he  said,  “surrounded  by  the  like¬ 
nesses— often  the  miserable  likenesses— 
Edlnburgb  Review. 
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of  so  many  I  had  known  and  loved,  it 
was  more  than  I  could  bear.” 

An  admirable  portrait  by  Watts, 
which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume, 
will  recall,  to  those  who  knew  him,  his 
appearance  in  old  age — his  strong  mas¬ 
culine  features  beaming  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  his  grand,  shaggy  brows,  his 
bright  and  penetrating  eyes.  An  illness 
affecting  the  spine  had  bowed  him  nearly 
double,  and  there  are  still  those  who 
will  remember  how  his  bent  figure 
seemed  projected,  almost  like  a  bird  in 
its  fiight,  across  the  dinner  table,  while 
his  eager,  brilliant  talk  delighted  and 
fascinated  his  hearers.  In  his  last 
years  increasing  deafness  obliged  him 
to  narrow  the  circle  of  his  social  life, 
but  he  retained  to  the  end  all  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  his  mind  and  sympathies,  and 
when  at  length  death  came  in  his  sev¬ 
enty-eighth  year.  It  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  unfinished  work.  His  life  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  win  wide  popularity 
and  to  give  him  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  great  masses  of  his  nation, 
but  few  English  clergymen  of  his  gen¬ 
eration  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  them 
or  have  left  works  of  such  enduring 
value  behind  them. 


SPRING  AND  ELD. 

Mid  the  proud  pomp  of  Jocund  Spring 
I  saw  Eld  meekly  stand; 

Blind,  bowed  with  life-long  wayfaring, 

A  crutch  in  either  hand. 

Spring!  all  the  songs  that  all  thy  Birds  dispense 
Have  not  that  meek,  mote  mortal’s  eloquence. 

Ella  Fuller  Maitland. 


i 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  JANE 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  very  delightful  thing  If 
a  magazine  could  be  started  which 
should  be  devoted  entirely  to  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten,  and  to  which  only  her  sincere  ad¬ 
mirers  should  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tribute.  We  are  never  tired  of  talking 
about  her;  should  we  ever  grow  weary 
of  reading  or  writing  about  her?  For 
my  own  part  I  read  every  bo6k  or  arti¬ 
cle  that  relates  to  her  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  provided  that  the  author 
displays  a  due  sense  of  worship;  but 
any  criticism  which  is  not  of  the  most 
loving  character  is  irritating,  and,  like 
other  follies,  it  should  be  avoided. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten  that  is  very  gratifying.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pollock’s  book,  and  the  introductions 
to  new  editions  of  the  novels  by  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  and  Mr.  Saintsbury 
may  be  specially  mentioned.  Indeed, 
when  I  think  of  what  I  want  to  say 
about  Miss  Austen  myself,  I  am  met 
at  once  by  a  thought  that  is  thoroughly 
pleasant.  Her  fame  is  steadily  grow¬ 
ing. 

Cresclt  occulto  velut  arbor  sevo. 

The  fact  is  Indisputable.  The  great 
men  in  literature  have  always  appreci¬ 
ated  her.  The  praise  given  her  by 
Scott  and  Macaulay  has  been  often 
quoted,  and  I  recollect  my  mother  tell¬ 
ing  me  of  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  certainly  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  authoress,  and 
who,  I  think,  said  that  “Emma”  was 
his  favorite  among  the  novels.  But 
since  I  was  young.  Miss  Austen’s  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  general  public  has  in¬ 
creased  in  a  quite  remarkable  manner. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  starting 
on  a  journey  with  two  companions,  one 
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of  them  about  my  own  age,  the  other 
an  older  man.  My  contemporary 
w'ent  to  the  book-stall  and  proposed  to 
buy  “Emma,”  but  his  senior  Interposed 
and  told  him  it  was  “awfully  stupid.” 

I  looked  upwards,  but  no  lightning 
struck  the  impious  head,  nor  did  we 
even  encounter  a  railway  smash.  Fate 
may  have  been  merciful  because  the 
intending  purchaser  proved  himself 
worthy,  and  “Emma”  was,  after  all, 
properly  honored. 

There  are  not  now,  one  may  hope, 
many  who  can  read  the  novel  and  de¬ 
cide  that  it  is  “awfully  stupid,”  but  my 
friend,  though  undoubtedly  an  extrav¬ 
agant  sinner,  was  not  altogether  pecu¬ 
liar  in  his  generation.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  often  happened  that  any  one 
read  Miss  Austen  and  then  called  her 
stupid  (I  shudder  as  I  write  down  the 
word),  but  it  was  not  so  uncommon  to 
hear  from  persons,  who  apparently 
were  fond  of  reading,  that  they  could 
not  get  through  her  books.  Moreover, 

I  doubt  if  her  admirers  were,  on  the 
whole,  quite  as  confident  as  they  are 
now,  I  remember  the  very  first  time  I 
was  Introduced  to  the  works  w’hich 
have  enchanted  me  for  so  many  years, 
that  I  W'as  warned  in  almost  apologetic 
tones  not  to  expect  an  exciting  story; 
but  I  am  proud  to  think  I  never  missed 
the  excitement.  It  was  “Pride  and 
Prejudice”  that  had  been  given  me,  and 
I  could  not  put  the  book  down  till  It 
w'as  finished.  May  I  not  boast  that  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  that 
has  never  faded? 

I  might  remark,  by  the  way,  that  I  al¬ 
ways  advise  those  who  know  not  Miss 
Austen  to  commence  their  acquaintance 
either  with  “Pride  and  Prejudice”  or 
“Northanger  Abbey,”  and  that  nothing 
like  a  dubious  note  accompanies  my 
recommendation. 


r 
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In  proceeding  to  speak  of  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten’s  writings  I  am  mainly  guided  by 
the  wish  to  protest  against  one  or  two 
erroneous  views  which  still  exist  among 
the  unconverted,  and  primarily  against 
the  idea  that  her  range  was  narrow. 

This  delusion  arises,  in  great  part, 
from  her  own  famous  expression  about 
her  books,  which  she  declares  to  be 
work  upon  “a  little  bit  of  ivory  two 
inches  wide,”  and  to  be  done  “with  a 
brush  so  fine  as  to  produce  little  effect 
after  much  labor.”  The  sentence  shows 
plainly  enough  that  Miss  Austen’s  mod¬ 
esty  concealed  her  greatness  from  her 
own  eyes,  but  its  precise  signification 
does  not  strike  me  as  very  obvious.  It 
must,  no  doubt,  imply  that  she  re¬ 
strained  her  genius  within  certain 
limits.  What  those  limits  were,  we 
have  to  inquire;  but  my  own  impression 
is  that  they  applied  to  events  and  not 
to  characters,  and  that  Miss  Austen 
only  bound  herself  by  a  determination 
that  all  the  circumstances  in  her  stories 
should  be  such  as  might  occur  in  or¬ 
dinary  life. 

It  is  frequently  alleged,  however, 
that  she  confined  herself  too  much  to 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  That 
she  left  the  lower  classes  alone  must 
be  admitted  and  possibly  regretted. 
Certainly  one  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  learned  what  James  himself 
thought  of  that  “corner  into  Vicarage 
Lane”  which  Mr.  Woodhouse  so 
dreaded,  and  to  have  listened  to  Nanny 
indulging  herself  in  a  free  criticism  on 
her  mistress,  Mrs.  Norris. 

But  of  the  aristocratic  element  we 
have  plenty.  There  is  General  Tllney 
with  his  “very  old  friends  the  Marquis 
of  Longtown  and  General  Courteney.” 
He  belongs  to  the  pre-revolutionary 
era,  and  many  things  might  be  done  by 
him  which  have  since  become  impos¬ 
sible.  Though  her  tastes  and  manners 
are  very  different,  Lady  Catherine  de 
Bourgh  is  of  the  same  type.  Darcy 
has  blue  blood  in  his  veins,  and  Anne 


Elliot  is  dainty  and  high-bred  to  the 
tips  of  her  Angers;  while  of  all  the 
great  ladies  In  fiction,  Eleanor  Tllney 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  quite  the  most  truly  drawn.  Surely 
the  whole  House  of  Lords  envied  that 
unnamed  Viscount  who  became  her 
husband. 

There  is  another  allegation  that  Miss 
Austen’s  men  are  limited.  This,  again, 
may  partly  arise  from  a  remark  made 
by  herself  that  “they”  (meaning  Mr. 
Knightley  and  Edmund  Bertram)  “are 
very  far  from  being  what  I  know  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  often  are.”  It  may  also 
find  some  imaginary  support  in  the  fact 
noticed  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pol¬ 
lock,  that  there  is  no  scene  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  novels  in  which  some 
woman  is  not  on  the  stage.  Now,  the 
charge  that  an  author’s  characters  are 
limited  may  mean  either  that  they  are 
accused  of  individually  lacking  depth 
or  breadth  or  force,  or  else  of  being  too 
much  alike  and  wanting  variety.  Miss 
Austen’s  men  assuredly  do  not  fall 
in  this  latter  way,  so  it  is  only  the 
pow’er  and  skill  with  which  they  are 
presented  to  us  that  require  examina¬ 
tion. 

I  will  at  once  venture  to  assert  that 
there  are  three  of  Miss  Austen’s  crea¬ 
tions— Mr.  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Bennet  and 
Mr.  Collins— who  defy  criticism.  In 
this  respect  and  in  their  own  degree 
they  resemble  even  I^alstaff  and  Don 
Quixote.  How  they  come  to  be  what 
they  are  seems  miraculous.  The  first 
is  a  nervous  invalid,  the  second  a  clev- 
erlsh  embittered  squire,  and  the  third 
a  fulsome  clergyman.  Such  personages 
promise  little  enough,  but  there  Is 
added  to  them  “the  consecration  and 
the  poet’s  dream,”  and  they  stand  forth 
high  among  the  ranks  of  the  immor¬ 
tals,  There  I  leave  them.  No  words 
of  mine  shall  profane  their  glory. 

It  is  a  long  step  downwards  to  what 
I  shall  call  Miss  Austen’s  “bad  young 
men,”  with  whom  I  think  she  has  come 
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most  near  to  failure.  But  even  here 
she  provides  us  with  ample  variety. 
Willoughby  is  weak,  Wickham  is  a 
ne’er-do-weel,  John  Thorpe  is  vulgar 
and  conceited,  and  Henry  Crawford 
proves  in  the  end  to  be  a  slave  to  his 
own  desires.  Of  course  they  are  all 
selfish,  but  so  is  every  “bad  young 
man.”  I  have  lately  remarked  much 
praise  bestowed  upon  John  Thorpe  by 
critics  from  whom  it  is  presumptuous 
to  differ.  If  any  of  them  should  chance 
to  see  this  article,  I  ask  them  to  forgive 
my  presumption,  and  I  base  my  plea 
upon  the  pain  I  am  indicting  on  myself 
In  finding  fault  with  one  of  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten’s  characters,  instead  of  joining  in 
the  commendations  of  judges  for  whose 
opinions  I  entertain  the  most  profound 
respect.  But  I  lament  to  say  that  to 
me  John  Thorpe  appears  dreadfully 
crude.  With  Wickham  and  Willough¬ 
by  Miss  Austen  never  seems  entirely 
at  home.  They  are  necessities  to  her 
stories,  and  perhaps  she  shows  her  con¬ 
tempt  for  them  a  little  too  plainly.  Still, 
there  is  a  ring  of  genuine  passion  in 
Willoughby’s  love  for  Marianne.  In¬ 
deed,  of  all  Miss  Austen’s  lovers  they 
are  the  most  stormy  pair.  Henry 
Crawford  is  treated,  as  he  deserves, 
with  much  more  respect.  He  is  painted 
with  great  care,  and  due  weight  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  his  many  good  qualities.  We 
recognize  it  as  quite  natural  that  the 
two  Miss  Bertrams  should  pull  caps 
for  his  favor.  Though  his  weakness 
ultimately  ruins  him,  he  is  far  from 
being  weak  all  round.  Miss  Austen 
really  seems  to  have  hesitated  as  to  his 
fate.  Up  to  the  final  catastrophe  she 
left  it  possible  for  him  to  marry  Fanny 
and  become  a  virtuous  country  gentle¬ 
man.  Edmund  would  have  been  lucky 
to  have  secured  Mary,  but  the  dlfllculty 
may  have  been  Maria.  Her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Rushworth  had  got  to  bring 
about  its  own  punishment,  and  the 
elopement  presented  the  most  obvious 
means. 


It  is  an  easy  transition  from  Henry 
Crawford  to  the  “good  young  men,” 
who  again  differ  widely  from  each 
other.  In  one  of  them,  as  I  think. 
Miss  Austen  has  achieved  a  splendid 
success.  Henry  Tilney  is  absolutely 
true  and  absolutely  charming.  He  is 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  very  best 
kind— gay,  witty  and  helpful,  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  life.  Our  knowledge  of  him 
Is  complete,  and  our  liking  for  him 
never  wavers.  He  is  delightful  at  the 
outset,  when  he  astonishes  Mrs.  Allen 
by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  mus¬ 
lin,  and  he  remains  delightful  up  to  the 
final  visit  to  Fullerton,  when  he  so 
thoughtfully  preserves  Catherine  from 
any  conscientious  objection  to  his  suit. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  spell 
of  parental  opposition,  the  course  of 
Henry  Tllney’s  love  is  perfectly  smooth. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  with  such  a  fas¬ 
cinating  hero,  to  whom  we  may  imag¬ 
ine  that  any  of  Miss  Austen’s  heroines, 
excepting  Anne  Elliot,  who  was  nearly 
thirty,  must  have  succumbed.  Darcy 
himself  might  have  found  in  him  a 
victorious  rival.  Darcy,  however,  is  an 
admirable  lover,  and  his  courtship,  with 
its  changing  fortunes,  is  most  interest¬ 
ing.  I  cannot  quite  believe  in  all  the 
expressions  attributed  to  him  when  he 
first  proposed  to  Elizabeth  in  the“hum- 
ble  abode”  of  Mr.  Collins,  but  I  think 
that  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  his 
“Pride”  runs  away  with  him.  From 
the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Pemberley 
he  is  quite  excellent  His  overwhelm¬ 
ing  love  for  Elizabeth  is  powerfully 
shown  in  the  scenes  at  Pemberley  and 
Lambton,  and  so  are  the  difficulties 
which  he  found  in  displaying  it  after 
the  return  to  Longbourn.  Darcy  is 
one  of  the  heroes  who  is  worthy  of  his 
bride.  Frank  Churchill  is  another,  only 
he  Is  more  than  worthy  of  the  unattrac¬ 
tive  Jane  Fairfax.  If  he  pushes  too 
far  the  principle  that  all  is  fair  in  love 
and  war,  his  high  spirits  and  cheerful- 
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his  famous  hair-cutting  expedition  to 
Loudon  is  one  of  those  touches  of 
which  Miss  Austen  alone  is  capable. 
Almost  equally  fine  is  the  petulant  out¬ 
burst  of  temper  when  Jane  at  last 
opposes  his  wishes,  and  which  Emma 
humanely  cures  by  pointing  out  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  in  Donwell 
Abbey. 

For  the  rest  of  the  lovers  I  care  less. 
Eingley  is  pleasing  enough  as  far  as 
he  goes,  but  he  is  not  of  first-rate  con- 
I  sequence,  and  I  must  own  to  finding 
Edmimd  Bertram  and  Captain  Went¬ 
worth  rather  dull.  Mr.  Knightley  is 
■  surely  just  a  wee  bit  ponderous,  while 
!  in  “Sense  and  Sensibility”  Edward 
Ferrars  and  Colonel  Brandon  seem  bo 
me  to  stand  on  a  quite  Inferior  level. 

*  It  would  be  gross  fiattery  to  Mr. 

I  Elton  to  call  him  either  a  lover  or  a 
hero,  but  be  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
tame  cat  with  very  ugly  claws.  He 
would  be  altogether  detestable  only 
that  we  are  bound  to  remember  in  his 
excuse  that  Emma  did  treat  him  in  a 
truly  maddening  style.  She  would  have 
annoyed  most  people  by  offering  them 
Harriet  Smith  instead  of  herself,  but  a 
snob  like  Mr.  Elton  must  have  been 
specially  offended  by  such  a  proposal. 
Another  disagreeable  gentleman  is  Sir 
Walter  Elliot,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
his  selfish  vanity  was  never  disturbed. 
There  was  no  Emma  in  the  circles  in 
which  he  lived.  In  such  minor  char¬ 
acters  as  Sir  Thomas  Bertram,  Charles 
Musgrove,  Admiral  Croft  and  William 
Price  we  get  examples  of  Miss  Austen’s 
exact  fidelity  to  nature.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  a  respectable  bead  of  a 
family  is  like,  you  need  only  look  at  Sir 
Thomas.  Charles  Musgrrove  is  emphati¬ 
cally  the  eldest  son  of  a  country  gen¬ 
tleman,  living  on  good  terms  with  bis 
father,  but  with  a  separate  establish¬ 
ment  Admiral  Croft  is  bluff  and 
hearty,  as  an  admiral  ought  to  be  after 
a  successful  career,  and  William  Price 


except  Miss  Norris  is  forced  both  to 
iike  and  admire.  But  there  is  one  other 
officer.  Captain  Harviile,  in  “Persua¬ 
sion,”  about  whom  there  is  a  peculiar 
interest  Miss  Austen  shrank  from 
emotional  display,  but  when  Captain 
Harviile,  who  is  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  his  sister,  is  mentioned,  it  is  usually 
with  the  most  delicate  tenderness. 
“Persuasion”  was  completed  in  1816, 
and  by  that  time  Miss  Austen’s  health 
had  begun  to  fail,  while  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  she  had  been  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  her 
brother  Henry.  These  sorrows  may 
have  infiuenced  her  treatment  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Harviile,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a 
further  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  her 
powers. 

In  passing  on  to  Miss  Austen’s  wom¬ 
en,  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  other 
author  or  authoress  can  show  such  a 
gallery  of  feminine  portraits,  so  numer¬ 
ous,  so  diverse,  so  true,  so  elaborate, 
and  all  so  good?  The  answers  of  the 
faithful  can  be  anticipated.  But  the 
faithful,  though  thus  far  agreed,  differ 
widely  over  the  merits  of  the  separate 
pictures.  No  one  should  speak  too  posi¬ 
tively  in  such  a  matter,  but  to  me  It 
seems  that  where  many  are  great, 
Emma  is  the  greatest  of  all. 

“I  am  going  to  take  a  heroine  whom 
no .  one  but  myself  will  much  like," 
writes  Miss  Austen,  and  I  believe  It 
is  speciously  argued  that  after  these 
words  the  most  respectful  conduct  on 
the  part  of  her  worshippers  Is  to  carry 
out  her  expectations  and  dislike  Emma. 
At  any  rate,  many  of  them  do  so,  and 
Miss  Austen  has  spared  no  pains 
to  provide  them  with  good  reasons  for 
their  unfavorable  verdict.  There  Is  not 
an  atom  of  mercy  shown,  but  Emma’s 
faults  and  follies  are  laid  before  us  by 
a  ruthless  band,  and  they  are  quite  hor¬ 
ribly  real.  Emma  did  really  come  within 
an  ace  of  ruining  Harriet  Smith’s  life 
when  she  so  unjustifiably  forced  her 
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to  refuse  Robert  Martin.  She  did 
really  allow  herself  to  discuss  with 
Frank  Churchill  the  probability  of  Mr. 
Dixon  preferring  Jane  Fairfax  to  the 
wife  he  had  Just  married,  and  she  did 
in  truth  barbarously  insult  poor  Miss 
Bates.  How  could  Miss  Austen  still 
like  her? 

The  answer  is,  perhaps,  twofold. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Miss 
Austen  must  have  quite  loved  Emma, 
who  provided  her  with  such  superlative 
opportunities  for  fooling,  and  in  whom 
she  has  obtained  one  of  her  most  con¬ 
spicuous  triumphs.  In  spite  of  her  sins 
Emma  is  adored  by  all  connected  with 
her,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  their 
adoration  is  natural.  Who  but  Miss 
Austen  could  have  brought  out  such 
a  result?  Secondly,  we  may  notice 
that  Miss  Austen  always  cares  more 
for  the  active  virtues,  with  which 
Emma  was  well  endowed,  than  she 
does  for  their  passive  sisters.  Emma 
did  shocking  things,  but  then  she  did 
nice  things  that  more  than  counterbal¬ 
anced  them,  and  she  was  thus  in  Miss 
Austen’s  eyes  much  superior  to  any 
character  which  is  mainly  composed  of 
negative  qualities.  We  ourselves  must 
look  at  Emma  all  round.  We  must  re¬ 
member  how  everything  contributed  to 
make  her  what  we  call  spoilt  From 
her  early  girlhood  she  was  mistress  of 
all  around  her.  Fancy  the  position  of 
a  young  lady,  rich,  vigorous,  handsome 
and  prosperous,  whom  only  one  person 
In  the  world  ever  ventured  to  criticize, 
and  that  person  her  lover! 

But  whether  we  like  Emma  or  not 
we  cannot  deny  her  great  distinction. 
In  all  comedy  she  has  few  equals.  We 
see  her  under  a  great  many  different 
and  striking  aspects,  and  she  is  always 
an  actual,  living  person. 

It  is  said  that  every  one  has  a  double, 
and  I  used  to  know  a  lady  who  in  her 
youth  must  I  am  sure,  have  been 
Emma’s  very  image.  Experience  also 
enables  me  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy 


of  the  description  of  Emma’s  shifts  to 
keep  herself  away  from  Harriet  and 
Mr.  Elton  during  the  walk  from  the 
cottage,  and  of  her  disappointment 
when  she  overheard  their  conversation 
and  found  it  was  impersonal.  I  was 
once  a  spectator  of  a  similar  scene,  and 
I  fear  that  through  masculine  obtuse¬ 
ness,  I  was  a  nuisance  to  the  lady  who 
acted  the  part  of  Miss  Woodhouse. 

And,  lastly,  Emma  is  such  glorious 
fun.  Her  imagination  does  stretch  to 
such  immeasurable  lengths.  Who  but 
herself  could  have  conceived  the  “in¬ 
genious  and  animating  suspicion’’ 
about  Jane  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  have  remained  quite  blind  to  the 
significance  of  Frank  Churchill’s  con¬ 
duct?  and  of  whom  else  could  it  be 
written,  “Emma  continued  to  entertain 
no  doubt  of  her  being  in  love.  Her 
ideas  only  varied  as  to  the  how  much. 
At  first  she  thought  it  was  a  good  deal, 
and  afterwards  but  little’’?  For  my 
own  part  it  is  with  pride  that  I  avow 
myself  to  be  regardless  of  Emma’s  mis¬ 
doings,  and  to  be  subjugated  by  her 
imperious  charm. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  generally  agreed  that 
Miss  Austen’s  three  principal  heroines 
are  Emma,  Elizabeth  Bennet  and  Anne 
Elliot.  None  of  them  surpasses  Elea¬ 
nor  Tilney  in  truth,  grace  and  dignity, 
nor  do  they  rival  Catherine  Morland  in 
exquisite  and  captivating  simplicity; 
but  they,  are  worked  out  with  greater 
elaboration.  There  is,  in  a  word,  more 
of  them.  Elizabeth  is  probably  the 
most  popular  of  the  three,  and  It  may 
be  said  of  her  that  she  is  the  wittiest 
young  lady  who  has  appeared  In  fiction 
since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  Some 
do  not  like  Emma,  and  some  think 
Anne  deficient  In  that  liveliness  to 
which  Miss  Austen  has  accustomed  us, 
but  I  believe  that  the  hostile  critic  of 
Eliza  Bennet  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  Anne  Elliot  is  older 
and  more  grave  than  any  of  the 
other  heroines,  and  she  is  unlike 
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them  all.  Miss  Austen’s  failing 
bealtb  may  have  bad  some  influence  on 
the  portrait,  but  in  quiet  beauty  it  can¬ 
not  be  excelled.  Of  Eleanor  Tilney  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak, 
but  there  remains  for  me  the  happiness 
of  a  word  about  Catherine  Morland. 
Catherine  is  sometimes  called  a  lucky 
gill,  and  her  worthy  parents,  no  doubt, 
regardeif  her  in  this  light,  but  no  luck 
could  possibly  exceed  her  deserts. 
There  is  a  subtle,  entrancing  freshness 
about  her  like  that  of 

the  morning  rose 
That  untouched  stands, 

and  there  is  a  perfectly  unending  de¬ 
light  in  her  views  of  life  and  proceed¬ 
ings.  How  Miss  Austen  would  have 
marvelled  if  she  could  have  foreseen 
that  Mrs.  RadcliCfe’s  immortality  would 
come  to  depend  upon  Catherine’s  ad¬ 
venture  with  the  mislaid  collection  of 
washing-bills! 

I  am  not  quite  certain  who  ought  to 
come  next  to  the  flve  just  mentioned, 
but  I  incline  to  Mary  Crawford,  though 
Marianne  Dashwood  is  more  amusing. 
Marianne,  indeed,  with  her  “Sensibility” 
gives  Miss  Austen  finer  opportunities 
of  poking  fun  at  her  heroine  than  she 
gets  anywhere  except  with  Emma  and 
Catherine  Morland.  Her  noble  resolve 
to  lie  awake  for  the  whole  night  after 
Willoughby’s  departure,  which  she  be¬ 
lieved  was  to  be  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  her  miserable  condition  on  the  next 
day,  did,  no  doubt,  depress  her  family, 
but  we  can  only  And  her  romantic 
spirit  exhilarating.  Elinor  Dashwood, 
her  sister,  is,  pertiaps,  a  little  overbur¬ 
dened  with  “Sense,”  and  Fanny  Price, 
in  “Mansfleld  Park,”  is  rather  a  poor 
creature.  She  is  full  of  the  passive 
virtues,  but  I  cannot  fancy  that  Miss 
Austen  thought  much  of  her,  or  she 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  be  so  en¬ 
tirely  eclipsed  by  the  vivacious  and 
winning  Mary  Crawford. 


I  have  now  run  through  the  list  of 
the  chief  heroines,  and  the  moment  has 
arrived  at  which  I  must  give  utterance 
to  a  reflection  which  applies  bo  thenx 
all,  and  which  causes  me  the  utmost 
distress.  Every  one  of  them  must  have 
ruined  her  looks  as  far  as  was  possible 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  did  her  hair, 
and  every  one  of  them  must  have  worn 
the  most  hideous  dresses  that  woman¬ 
kind  has  ever  known!  One  comf(nt 
alone  remains.  Miss  Austen  had  too 
much  taste  to  describe  the  prevailing 
fashions. 

With  the  exception  of  her  heroinee. 
Miss  Austen  is  severe  upon  her  sex. 
Among  her  other  famous  women  I 
should  say  there  are  nine  flrst-rate 
Characters,  not  one  of  whom  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  while  most  of  them  are  much  the 
reverse.  Miss  Bates  and  Mrs.  Jennings 
are  both  completely  amiable,  but  Mrs. 
Jennings  is  vulgar  and  Miss  Bates  is 
primarily  a  bore.  Some  people,  of 
whom  I  am  not  one,  go  so  far  as  to 
And  her  speeches  tedious  even  to  read. 
Charlotte  Lucas,  by  marrying  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins,  in  modern  parlance,  gives  herself 
away;  and  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh 
is  imperious,  inquisitive  and  generally 
unpleasant;  while  Mrs.  Bennet  drives 
her  family  almost  mad  with  her  intol¬ 
erable  folly.  Mrs.  Elton  is  simply 
odious  in  her  presumption  and  utter 
lack  of  reflnement,  and  Isabella  Thorpe 
is  coarse  in  grain,  self-seeking  and  in¬ 
sincere.  The  meanness  of  Mrs.  Norris 
is  perfect,  and  would  even  be  painful  If 
it  were  not  for  such  blessed  reliefs  as 
the  meditated  attack  on  Nanny’s  cousin 
and  the  affair  of  the  green-baize  cur¬ 
tain.  Mary  Musgrove  is  a  grumbling 
egotist,  but  with  her  determination  al¬ 
ways  to  take  precedence  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  with  her  whole  attitude 
towards  her  relations  and  towards  her 
own  health,  sflie  seems  to  me  inimi¬ 
table. 

“And  which  of  the  novels  Is  your 
favorite?”  Who  can  count  the  happy 
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memories  that  question  recalls?  Is 
there  any  other  author  in  whom  men 
^nd  women  can  take  an  equal  interest 
and  discuss  on  equal  terms? 

In  his  Introduction  to  “Pride  and 
Prejudice”  Mr.  Saintsbury  states  that 
though  “Sense  and  Sensibility”  has, 
perhaps,  the  fewest  out-and-out  admir¬ 
ers,  it  does  not  want  them.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else  which  he  says  about  Miss 
Austen,  the  remark  is  noteworthy,  but 
I  confess  it  surprises  me.  I  have  never 
yet  met  anybody  who  put  the  book 
first,  but  I  have  often  wished  to  do  so, 
and  to  hear  what  could  be  argued  In 
support  of  such  a  choice.  “Sense  and 
Sensibility”  has  an  especial  attraction 
for  me,  because  I  fully  believe  that 
Pynes  was  Barton  Park  and  tuat  I  am 
writing  these  lines  in  the  room  in 
which  Sir  John  Middleton  ate  his  din¬ 
ner.  I  could  show  strong  grounds  for 
my  belief  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
locality. 

But  in  spite  of  this  inducement  I 
have  never  been  able  to  care  much  for 
the  book.  To  my  thinking,  the  story 
itself  drags,  and  the  characters,  even 
when  strong  at  all,  are  wanting  in  sus¬ 
tained  strength.  Bits  of  Marianne, 
Mrs,  Jennings  and  John  Dashwood  are 
very  good;  but  can  more  than  this  be 
said?  Marianne  ceases  to  amuse  or  to 
interest  me  after  she  leaves  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  Mrs.  Jennings  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  John  Dashwood  is  never  bad, 
but  his  consequence  is  not  great  The 
scene,  however,  between  him  and  his 
wife,  where  his  generosity  oozes  out 
like  the  valor  of  Bob  Acres,  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  so  is  the  scene  in  which  the 
two  mothers  are  polite  and  the  two 
grandmothers  sincere  in  discussing  the 
respective  heights  of  Master  Harry 
Dashwood  and  Master  William  Middle- 
ton. 

A  wretched  scoffer  once  suggested 
that  if  the  worshippers  of  Miss  Austen 
understood  either  logic  or  criticism  they 
would  see  that  they  were  bound  to  ad¬ 


mit  the  superiority  of  “Emma,”  for  the 
simple  reason  that  It  is  the  longest  of 
the  novels.  The  suggestion  may  have 
occurred  to  him  on  hearing  some  of  the 
initiated  discourse,  and  after  much 
delightful  and  desultory  conversation 
agree  that  in  the  five  great  novels 
everything  is  perfect  Such  conclu¬ 
sions  when  enthusiasm  has  become  ex¬ 
citement  are  not  uncommon.  They 
cannot  of  course,  be  supported  in  such 
a  form,  but  they  really  mean  that  all 
Miss  Austen’s  admirers  are  so  fond  of 
all  the  five  novels  that  they  readily 
allow  every  man  to  choose  his  own 
favorite,  and  they  honor  his  taste,  let 
him  choose  as  he  may. 

The  fact  that  each  book  has  a  large 
following  of  its  own  seems  to  me  a 
sufficient  proof  that  our  preferences 
are  governed  by  our  temperaments.  My 
own  first  favorite  is  “Emma,”  and  my 
second  “Xorthanger  Abbey,”  and  the 
discovery,  which  I  have  only  made  re¬ 
cently,  that  these  were  the  two  works 
preferred  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has 
caused  me  unbounded  satisfaction. 
Why  I  should  like  them  best  I  cannot 
quite  tell.  I  could  certainly  dilate  for¬ 
ever  about  their  charms,  but  so  I  could 
about  the  charms  of  any  of  the  re¬ 
maining  three. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  an  end,  and  before  I  can  do  so 
I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  Miss  Austen’s  limitations. 

She  would  have  no  dealings  with  any 
circumstances  which  were  not  of  an 
ordinary  nature,  and,  as  their  field  of 
action  is  thus  confined,  we  get  no  op¬ 
portunities  of  ascertaining  how  any  of 
her  characters  would  have  borne  them¬ 
selves  in  an  extraordinary  situation. 
We  cannot  tell  how  far  Miss  Austen 
would  or  could  have  done  Justice  to 
such  a  conjuncture,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  she  adopted  the  limits 
to  which  she  restricted  herself  from 
doubts  of  her  own  power  to  exceed 
them,  or  from  simple  preference.  It 
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is  clear,  in  either  case,  that  she  despised 
sensationalism  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  ridiculed  it  so  happily  through 
her  two  earliest  heroines,  Marianne 
Dashwood  and  Catherine  Morland. 

I  do  not  question  the  importance  of 
these  limitations.  It  is  from  the  excep¬ 
tional  that  romance  obtains  its  strong¬ 
est  effects,  and  to  the  exceptional  Miss 
Austen  would  not  or  could  not  appeal. 
But,  although  from  her  unconscious¬ 
ness  she  did  not  know  it,  her  genius 
had  ample  scope.  Ordinary  life  was 
seen  by  her  not  dimly  and  partially  as 
we  see  it,  but  in  all  its  actual  vastness, 
and  It  was  in  this  huge  field  that  ^e 

Tbe  Nineteenth  Centntr. 


worked  with  such  supreme  success.  If 
the  “little  bit  of  ivory”  were  only  “two 
inches  wide,”  those  inches  were  not  of 
mortal  measure.  It  is  reported  that 
Prince  Bismarck  once  said  that  the 
greatest  diflaculty  for  a  statesman  was 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  Miss  Austen 
was  gifted  with  an  insight  into  com¬ 
mon  life  as  it  is  such  as  perhaps  no 
other  novelist  has  ever  possessed,  and 
she  has  described  it  in  a  manner  that 
may  excite  the  envy  of  Horace  him¬ 
self,  the  great  past-master  of  felicitous 
diction,  as  he  reclines  in  the  asphodel 
meadows. 

Iddealciah. 


THE  SHELL. 

From  o’er  the  sea  It  came  to  me 
Blush  tinted  as  the  dawning  day. 

It  brimmed  with  murmured  melody, 

In  chords  of  billow  breeze,  and  spray, 
And  whispered  echoes  ceaselessly 
From  sun-girt  oceans  far  away. 

Dream  tales  It  wove  of  Faerie  cove 
And  cavern  in  the  deep  sea-dell, 
Where,  ambushed  by  the  coral  grove. 
The  mermaids  and  the  mermen  dwell. 
And  hunt  the  reckless  dolphin  drove 
Beneath  the  long  Pacific  -swell. 

Ah,  well  It  knew  the  phantom  crew 
That  ever  beat  against  the  breeze 
With  lagging  keel  to  groove  the  blue 
Of  deep,  unfatbomed,  chartless  seas. 
Or  sought  within  the  dark  bayou 
The  bidden  hoards  of  centuries. 

Oh,  it  could  speak  of  crag  and  peak 
Uplift  above  the  climbing  tides. 

Of  still  lagoon  and  tropic  creek  • 
Wherein  the  alligator  hides. 

Or  those  clear  depths  the  divers  seek. 
And  where  the  pearling  galley  rides. 
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And  now  within  the  city  din 
Its  spell  Is  o’er  the  aching  jar; 

The  roaring  street  finds  echo  In 
The  songs  of  Southern  seas  afar, 

The  voice  of  wanton  waves  that  win 
The  ramparts  of  the  coral  bar. 

Pan  M.U  Magaalne. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 

While  we  have  “studies”  enough  of 
the  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes  to 
furnish  an  entire  library,  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  on  those 
of  the  very  poor  are  few  and  incom¬ 
plete.  The  idea  has  been,  perhaps, 
that  the  psychological  element  Is  en¬ 
tirely  paramount  to  the  social,  and  that 
all  infants,  by  virtue  of  being  such, 
may  be  included  in  the  same  category. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are,  unconsciously, 
prone  to  regard  the  circumstances  amid 
which  we  habitually  live  as  typical  of 
all  circumstances  whatsoever;  and  it 
requires  a  great  imaginative  effort  on 
our  part  to  realize  the  different  psychi¬ 
cal  results  produced  by  those  differ¬ 
ences  in  social  condition  and  environ¬ 
ment  which  affect  the  whole  tissue  of 
daily  life  down  to  its  minutest  particu¬ 
lars.  Yet  the  study  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  is  especially  interesting 
from  the  psychological,  no  less  than 
from  the  social,  point  of  view. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been 
a  frequent  visitor  at  a  free  kindergar¬ 
ten,  or  so-called  family  school,  whose 
pupils  comprise  the  youngest  of  the 
children  attending  our  elementary 
schools;  and  I  have  thus  been  able  to 
watch  a  good  many  of  these  little  people 
closely  and  continuously,  engage  their 
confidence  and  observe  their  actions. 

*TnaiUted  for  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THE  PAUPER  CHILD.* 

In  this  milieu  of  the  family  school,  a 
place,  as  its  name  implies,  designed 
rather  more  for  amusement  than  for 
instruction,  where  the  children  play  or 
work  as  they  like,  and  are  very  kindly 
treated,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to 'see  them  under  various  aspects,  and 
wholly  unconstrained;  the  rather  be¬ 
cause  they  only  need  a  very  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  give  you  their  entire 
confidence. 

One  of  the  things  in  these  little  ones 
that  struck  me  most,  as  compared  with 
the  children  of  the  moneyed  classes, 
whose  naturally  selfish  Impulses  are 
veiled  by  an  engaging  affability  and 
the  charm  of  refined  and  affectionate 
manners,  was  to  behold,  shorn  of  all 
disguise,  the  primal  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  Unconsciously  these  ba¬ 
bies  are  dominated  by  one  single  mo¬ 
tive— to  keep  themselves  alive  by  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking.  Desires,  affections, 
inclinations,  faculties — all  are  sharp¬ 
ened  for  one  purpose,  concentrated  on 
one  aim:  that  of  getting  something  to 
fill  the  perpetual  void  in  their  little 
stomachs. 

I  questioned  about  fifty  of  the  very 
smallest  children,  who  could  not  read  and 
had  as  yet  received  no  moral  instruction, 
as  to  the  state  of  their  affections. 
“Whom  do  you  love  best?”  “My  mam¬ 
ma  and  my  papa.”  “Why?”  “Because 
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they  earn  money  to  support  me;”  or, 
“Because  they  get  money  to  buy  me 
food;”  or,  yet  again,  “I  love  my  mam¬ 
ma  because  she  can  make  broth,”  or 
“polenta”  (that  is,  Indian-meal  mush 
or  “hasty  pudding”);  or,  “because  she 
goes  out  and  buys  things  for  me  to 
eat.”  “Well,  and  whom  do  you  love 
next  best?”  “Giovanni!”  (a  brother). 
“,\nd  why  is  that?”  “Because  he  al¬ 
ways  gives  me  a  sweet  cake  on  Sun- 
da3's.”  Another  informed  me  that  a 
friend  is  one  who  gives  you  things. 
Their  idea  of  affection  is  something 
profitable.  One  small  boy  carefully 
explained  that  the  reason  why  he  loved 
bis  sister  was  because  when  she  bad 
anything  she  always  gave  him  half. 
When  I  varied  the  inquiry  by  asking, 
“What  was  the  very  best  time  you 
ever  had?”  it  was  still  the  stomach  that 
replied:  “Carnival,  because  I  had 
cakes!”  or,  “  ’Twas  when  my  sister  was 
married,  because  we  had  such  a  good 
supper!”  or,  “When  I  went  to  the  house 
where  they  had  grapes,”  while  a  fourth 
replied,  “Easter,  because  I  got  a  choco¬ 
late  egg.” 

When  I  asked  them  what  they  liked 
best  to  eat,  one  baby  gave  me  an  an¬ 
swer  which  comprised  a  whole  system 
of  philosophy,  “Broth!”  “Why  so?” 
“Because  I  always  have  it!”  One 
small  thing  cherished  a  delightful  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  hospital  where  he  had 
bad  an  operation  for  rickets,  because 
he  bad  such  good  things  to  eat  there. 
And  two  brothers  of  eight  and  nine 
confided  to  me  that  what  they  liked 
best  was  to  go  roaming  about  and  look¬ 
ing  in  at  the  shop  windows.  “What 
kind  of  shops?”  “In  the  bakers’,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  such  nice  little  loaves 
in  them!” 

The  more  insight  one  gets  into  the 
pitiful  desires  of  these  small  beings, 
the  more  one  is  cut  to  the  heart.  I 
tried  them  with  the  question:  “What 
would  you  do  if  you  had  a  great  deal 
of  money?”  A  good  many  answered, 


promptly,  “I’d  buy  me  a  pair  of 
shoes,”  or  “a  hat.”  Others  aim  as 
high  as  an  entire  suit  of  clothes, 
and  one  cherished  the  wild  am¬ 
bition  of  having  a  ride  in  the 
tramway.  Another  said  he’d  have  a 
“frittata,”  and  another,  “If  I  had  any 
money,  I’d  save  it  all  up  till  next 
Saints’  day,  and  then  I’d  have  a  corn- 
cake!” 

All  the  desires  of  the  small  proleta¬ 
riat  cluster  round  bread,  broth  and 
“things”  (ro6o).  They  are  very  fond 
of  any  one  who  will  give  them  things. 
Their  highest  ambition  is  to  have  broth 
and  a  “frittata;”  their  fondest  memory, 
that  of  a  full  meal.  To  such  a  point 
are  the  highest  faculties  of  the  soul— 
those  of  desire  and  affection— reduced 
by  the  pressure  of  want;  to  an  almost 
brutal  form  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation! 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  rehearse  all 
the  thousand  and  one  little  incidents 
—trifling  in  themselves— which  go  to 
show  the  crushing  weight  of  the  yoke 
which  misery  lays  upon  these  little 
souls.  Occasionally  I  would  distribute 
small  pieces  of  paper  among  them, 
telling  them  to  draw  whatever  came 
into  their  bead,  and  promising  a  biscuit 
to  the  one  who  should  make  the  best 
drawing.  This  was  one  of  their  favor¬ 
ite  amusements,  one  which  has  pro¬ 
vided  me  with  an  immense  collection 
of  little  men  in  military  caps  with  a 
pipe  in  the  mouth  and  houses  with 
smoke  coming  from  the  chimney.  But 
there  was  one  infant  who,  instead  of 
drawing  anything,  undertook  to  pro¬ 
duce-guess  what?— a  whole  page  of 
icriting.  Unless  you  bad  seen  him, 
pale,  silent  and  respectful,  standing 
with  bis  hands  in  the  “second  position,” 
you  never  would  have  guessed  what 
idea  or  motive  be  bad  in  this  perform¬ 
ance.  It  appeared  that  he  thought  that 
by  voluntarily  undertaking  a  corvee- 
doing  a  disagreeable  thing,  like  writing 
a  whole  page,  instead  of  a  diverting 
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and  interesting  thing,  like  drawing  a 
picture— he  would  win  especial  favor 
in  my  eyes,  and  a  prescriptive  right  to 
the  alimentary  reward  promised  to  the 
best  artist!  On  no  account  would  this 
same  little  fellow  shake  hands  with  me 
familiarly,  as  I  had  told  the  children  to 
do;  he  invariably  made  me,  instead,  a 
military  salute,  as  though  the  thought 
running  in  his  little  head  were  this: 
“Of  course  she  will  like  me  best  be¬ 
cause  I  am  the  most  humble  and  re¬ 
spectful!”  The  evening  after  he  had 
done  his  page  of  writing,  he  came, 
furtively,  to  my  house,  on  the  pretext 
of  giving  me  another  look  at  his  work, 
and,  drawing  me  aside,  he  muttered, 
“My  mother  says  that  if  anybody  gives 
me  two  or  three  soldi,  we  will  pray  for 
him!”  Seldom  have  I  been  so  sickened 
and  moved  to  pity  at  the  same  time 
as  by  this  voluntary  abasement  of  a 
human  creature.  The  mark  of  eternal 
misery  seemed  branded  upon  the  child’s 
brow! 

This  is  why  I  am  fain  to  confess  that 
I  always  feel  a  secret  partiality  for 
the  infants  whom  their  teachers  call 
insolent  and  rebellious.  When  I  re¬ 
flect  on  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live,  and  on  the  cringing  and  submis¬ 
sive  spirit  which  is  so  common  among 
them,  and  so  natural  a  result  of  their 
own  feeling  of  degradation,  the  children 
who  still  display  some  personal  pride 
and  power  of  resistance  awaken  my 
warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  Our 
own  well-fed  and  well-dressed  babies 
can  get,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  independence  and  generosity, 
and  give  amusing  and  impertinent  an¬ 
swers  without  reproof.  But  those 
pauper  children,  who  are  impelled  from 
the  very  beginning  to  little  acts  of  re¬ 
bellion,  give  proof  of  extraordinarily 
high  spirit  and  great  force  of  charac¬ 
ter.  I  knew  a  little  boy  of  nine.  Barge 
by  name,  who  was  like  the  one  sheaf 
that  stood  upright  when  all  the  rest 
fell  prostrate.  He  was  one  of  the  most 


indigent;  his  mother  was  dead,  his 
father  an  old  vagabond  who  some  days 
gave  him  food,  and  some  days  none; 
but  for  all  his  empty  stomach  Barge 
was  as  proud  as  Sardanapalus.  Et 
had  no  scruples  about  exchanging  the 
obsequious  bow  for  the  confldential 
“hand-shake,”  and  while  the  other 
children,  with  that  soupcon  of  craft 
and  prudence  so  eminently  character¬ 
istic  of  many  of  them,  were  content  to 
reserve  the  more  unceremonious  greet¬ 
ing  for  me  alone,  he  wanted  to  extend 
it  to  the  masters,  the  directors  and  the 
visitors  generally! 

He  had  an  unaffected  sentiment  of 
personal  dignity,  and  while  the  other 
children  were  apparently  not  ashamed 
to  go  ragged  and  dirty,  he  always  tried 
to  hold  himself  together.  He  would 
sew  up  the  rents  in  his  clothes  himself; 
had  appropriated  a  sort  of  red  rag 
which  he  wore  as  a  necktie;  there  was 
a  whiff  of  pomade  about  his  hair,  and, 
his  hands,  his  neck,  and  even  his  ears, 
were  scrubbed  scrupulously  clean.  He 
had  a  positive  mania  for  learning,— 
studying,  acquiring  something;  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  sufficiently  rare  in  any  child, 
how  much  rarer  in  a  child  of  the  poor? 
His  little  companions  always  talked 
dialect  at  home,  and  did  not  like  to 
speak  pure  Italian,  which  fatigued 
them  as  it  fatigues  us  to  talk  a  foreign 
language.  But  not  so  Barge!  He  per¬ 
sisted  in  speaking  Italian,  and  a  queei- 
kind  of  Italian  it  w’as;  embellished  with 
all  sorts  of  high-flown  words  and  ex¬ 
travagant  expressions,  which  he  had 
fished  out  of  some  book  or  other.  He 
was  perpetually  coming  to  me  to  ask 
the  meaning  of  some  new  word  which 
he  had  heard.  He  was  wild  to  read 
everything  that  came  in  his  way,  even 
little  fragments  of  newspapers.  From 
the  small  map  in  his  geography  he  had 
learned,  of  his  own  accord,  the  names 
of  capital  cities,  rivers  and  mountains; 
and  he  would  come  rushing  to  me 
across  the  courtyard  of  the  school 
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shouting,  “Now,  let’s  talk  about  some¬ 
thing!”  The  highest  ambition  of  most 
of  the  boys  was  to  become  cobblers  or 
whltewashers  with  no  more  school  to 
go  to.  Little  Barge  was  the  only  one 
who  had  obtained  a  glimpse,  through 
I  know  not  what  loop-hole,  of  the 
higher  intellectual  life.  He  insisted 
that  he  would  go  to  school  and  be  a 
doctor,  and  not  only  a  doctor,  but  a 
professor,  and  no  such  professor  either 
as  “our  schoolmaster”  was,  he  re¬ 
marked,  with  a  disdainful  glance,  but 
one  who  taught  teachers!  And  he 
added,  with  the  frank  condescension  of 
a  nobleman,  “Our  school  is  a  very  good 
Institution,  don’t  you  know?  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  the  great  gentlemen  who  pay 
for  it.  Well,  when  I’m  a  great  gen¬ 
tleman  I  shall  give  money  to  our 
school.” 

One  day  a  lady  visitor  brought  to 
the  school  a  big  package  of  biscuits  for 
the  children,  but  when  we  began  to 
distribute  them  it  became  evident  that 
there  were  not  biscuits  enough  to  go 
round.  One  child  would  have  to  come 
short  “Now,  which  of  you,”  said  I, 
“is  ready  to  give  up  his  biscuit?”  And 
Barge  was  the  first  to  offer  to  mortify 
his  gluttony,  though  he  was  among  the 
worst  fed  of  all.  Yet  he  did  not  do  it  in 
any  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  but  rather  for 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  what  the  others 
could  not  do,  and  by  way  of  convincing 
himself  that  he  was  not  dying  of  hun¬ 
ger!  Yet,  any  one  who  had  seen  those 
hundred  eyes  greedily  fixed  upon  the 
package  of  cakes,  would  have  under¬ 
stood  what  self-conquest  on  the  part  of 
a  child  of  nine,  what  a  mastery  of  low 
but  most  imperious  instincts,  was  im¬ 
plied  in  that  simple  renunciation  of  a 
biscuit!  The  same  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  him  to  keep  still  in  school.  His  in¬ 
tolerance  of  discipline  and  total  want 
of  respect  for  any  person  or  thing  that 
did  not  please  him  impelled  him  rather 
to  an  open  defiance  of  his  teacher.  If 


the  latter  made  a  statement  or  offered 
an  explanation.  Barge  would  spring  up 
and  ask  me,  in  accents  of  mockery  and 
with  a  most  impertinent  air,  if  that  was 
true!  He  was  capable  alike  of  letting 
a  pen  drop  a  hundred  times  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  little  relief  from  the 
oppression  of  silence  and  immobility, 
and  of  standing  motionless  in  the 
schoolyard  throughout  his  entire  recess, 
because  be  happened  to  be  absorbed  in 
a  book.  Yet,  when  he  did  join  in  the 
sports  of  the  playground,  be  became  a 
perfect  little  demon.  He  expected  to 
take  the  lead,  and  exacted  a  prompt 
obedience  to  his  orders;  in  short,  he 
was  a  raging  cataract.  During  the 
school  vacation  I  was  told  that  there 
had  been  a  violent  scene  between  him 
and  the  teacher;  that  Barge  had  said: 
“What  are  your  orders  to  me?”  and 
had  spat  on  the  fioor!  He  was  turned 
out  of  the  school,  of  course,  and  one 
day  I  met  him  in  the  street.  He  made 
me  a  bow,  and  asked,  with  an  air  of 
patronage,  for  news  of  the  school. 

“I  hear,”  said  he,  “that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  on  very  well.” 

“Look  here,”  said  I,  “you  must  ask 
the  teacher’s  pardon,  and  get  him  to 
take  you  back.” 

“That  is  my  affair,”  he  answered, 
with  a  curtness  and  decision  that  abso¬ 
lutely  admitted  of  no  reply,  and  added, 
“He  and  I  understand  one  another!” 

One  meets  at  times,  also,  among  these 
children  of  the  poorest,  with  traits  not 
due  to  pride,  but  to  a  refinement  of 
spirit,  which  is  both  wonderful  and 
affecting  when  we  refiect  that  it  cannot 
have  been  instilled  by  education,  but 
springs  from  the  native  goodness  of 
the  infant  soul.  For  example.  Miss  0., 
head-mistress  in  one  of  our  schools, 
told  me  the  following  story:— 

Having  observed,  in  one  of  the 
classes,  a  little  boy  of  eight,  whose  feet 
were  bursting  out  of  his  shoes,  she  got 
him  a  new  pair  from  the  school-board, 
and  be  was  summoned  to  the  gen- 
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eral  office  to  receive  them.  Rosy  with 
delight,  he  tried  his  best  to  thank  her 
properiy,  but  could  only  repeat  over 
and  over  again  in  his  queer  semi-Ital¬ 
ian  argot:— ‘Yes,  miss!  You’re  a  good 
teacher,  you  are!  You’re  not  a  bit  like 
that  woman  at  the  tobacco-shop,  that 
my  mother  says  ought  to  have  her  head 
cut  off!”  The  mistress  was  so  moved 
by  his  artiess  gratitude  that  she  gave 
him  two  soldi  before  sending  him  away. 
The  next  day  the  chiid  came  stamping 
into  the  office,  in  high  giee,  with  a 
smali  packet  in  his  hand.  “Please, 
Miss  Teacher,  my  mother  sends  you 
this  with  her  respects.”  On  opening 
the  packet  the  mistress  discovered  four 
seed-cakes  of  the  kind  that  are  given 
to  canaries!  A  few  days  later,  the 
boy’s  mother  came  to  thank  her  for  the 
shoes,  and  the  mistress,  on  her  part, 
thanked  the  woman  for  her  kind 
thought  in  sending  her  the  cakes. 
“What  cakes?”  inquired  the  poor 
woman,  quite  bewildered;  and  the  child, 
on  being  questioned,  confessed,  with 
deep  blushes,  that  he  had  bought  them 
himself  with  the  two  soldi  the  teacher 
had  given  him.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
more  appropriate  testimonial  than  a 
flower,  or  an  image,  or  anything  else 
he  might  have  got  for  two  soldi,  be¬ 
cause  cakes  being  what  he  liked  best 
himself,  he  thought  they  would  be  most 
pleasing  to  the  lady.  With  a  curious 
mixture  of  delicacy  and  simplicity,  he 
had  also  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  gift  to  come  from 
a  more  important  person  than  himself, 
and  so  he  had  offered  it  in  his  mother’s 
name.  He  had  said  nothing  to  her 
about  it,  perhaps  from  a  vague  fear  of 
being  thwarted  in  his  purpose;  but  he 
had,  at  least,  renounced  in  her  favor 
the  pleasure  and  glory  of  the  initiative, 
that  it  might  seem  as  though  it  were 
she  who  had  discharged  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  debt  of  honor. 

Another  noteworthy  thing  about  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  is  their  philo¬ 


sophical  view  of  life.  Family  life,  fora 
good  many  of  them,  is  anything  but 
easy  and  pleasant;  they  are  abused, 
beaten,  and  often  wholly  neglected, 
but  they  make  no  complaint.  They 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  one 
day  asked  the  children  what  they 
thought  the  very  worst  thing  a  man 
could  do,  and  some,  with  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  school  reader,  answered, 
“To  tell  lies!”  But  others,  with  greater 
sincerity,  replied,  “To  get  drunk!”  and 
they  knew  only  too  well  what  they 
were  saying.  The  reasons  they  gave 
were:  “Because  when  a  man  is  drunk 
he  beats  everybody,  and  is  very  bad, 
and  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  doing;” 
or,  “Because  he  takes  all  the  soldi  and 
doesn’t  leave  any  money  at  all  at 
home.”  “But  have  you  ever  seen  any 
one  drunk?”  It  was  with  a  certain 
hesitation  always  that  they  confessed 
to  having  seen  their  fathers  so.  One 
baby,  when  asked  whom  he  loved  best, 
replied: 

“My  mother,  because  she  never  beats 
me.” 

“Does  your  father  beat  you?” 

“Oh  ves!” 

“Perhaps  it  is  when  you  are  a 
naughty  boy.” 

“No,  it’s  when  he’s  drunk.” 

They  told  me  the  facts  quite  simply, 
offering  no  comment.  They  seemed  all 
to  have  an  idea  that  the  mere  burden 
of  their  support  was  such  a  heavy  one 
that  their  parents  had,  of  course,  to 
indemnify  themselves  now  and  then  by 
a  little  abuse.  I  have  never  yet  beard 
a  child,  however  cruelly  he  might  have 
been  used,  lay  anything  like  blame  upon 
his  parents. 

I  was  witness  in  my  own  person  to 
the  following  characteristic  incident: 
One  day  there  came  to  visit  the  school 
a  gentleman  who  always  brought  pres¬ 
ents  of  some  sort  for  the  children.  A  few 
minutes  after  his  arrival  a  little  urchin 
came  up  to  me  and  informed  me  with 
a  mysterious  air  that  one  of  his  class- 
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mates  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 
We  called  up  the  child,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  burst  out  crying,  and  actually 
showed  us,  upon  bis  little  arm,  the 
marks  of  a  recent  bite.  Upon  being 
questioned,  however,  he  gave  rather 
vague  answers.  He  did  not  remember 
whether  the  dog  was  little  or  big;  and 
he  contradicted  himself  by  informing 
us,  first,  that  he  had  been  bitten  on  his 
way  home,  and  then,  on  bis  way  back 
to  school.  The  master  proposed  taking 
him  to  a  hospital,  and  did  so;  but  re¬ 
turned  in  about  half  an  hour,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  me  aside,  informed  me  that  it  was 
not  a  dog  which  bad  bitten  the  child. 
He  had  thought  it  best  to  take  him 
first  to  his  mother,  who  kept  a  vege¬ 
table  stand,  and  inform  her  of  what 
had  happened;  but  when  be  mentioned 
this  the  infant  began  to  cry  again  and 
refused  to  go.  He  said  his  mother 
would  scold  him,  and  be  would  rather 
have  his  arm  burned.  The  teacher, 
however,  suspecting  nothing,  insisted 
on  going  first  to  his  mother,  who,  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  was  brought  home  for 
having  been  in  mischief  of  some  kind, 
began  at  once  to  rate  him  sharply,  and 
threaten  him.  The  master  then  told 
her  that  her  child  bad  been  bitten  by 
a  dog,  and  proceeded  to  show  her  his 
arm;  whereupon  the  woman  turned 
furiously  upon  him,  telling  him  to  mind 
his  own  business;  that  the  child  was 
hers  and  she  would  punish  him  as  she 
thought  fit.  It  finally  came  out  that 
it  was  the  mother  herself  who  had 
bitten  the  child,  beside  giving  him  a 
whipping,  because  he  had  stolen  some 
pastry  out  of  a  closet!  But  the  boy 
would  certainly  never  have  mentioned 
it  had  be  not  seen  in  the  visitor’s 
packet  of  caramels  a  hopeful  chance  of 
getting  some  profit  out  of  his  pain,  and, 
as  it  were,  indemnifying  himself  there¬ 
for. 

The  habitual  reserve  of  children 
about  the  abuse  they  suffer  from  their 
parents  is,  however,  the  more  remark- 
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able  because  they  are  often  ungener¬ 
ously  ready  to  tell  upon  comrades  who 
have  chastised  them. 

But  the  most  marvellous  thing  of  all 
about  these  poor  little  creatures  is  their 
cleverness  and  quickness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  their  perfect  understanding  of 
the  practical  side  of  life.  Intellectually, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  children  of  the 
rich.  They  are  less  teachable,  less  rea¬ 
sonable,  less  capable  of  attention.  They 
have  none  of  that  wonderful  intuition 
concerning  the  force  of  terms  which 
our  children  display,  who  take  in  the 
meaning  of  words  with  the  very  air 
they  breathe.  They  are  ignorant  of 
all  nomenclature;  they  have  no  notion 
how  to  work  out  a  problem,  and  they 
express  themselves  in  strange  language. 
How,  indeed,  should  they  be  able  to 
construct  a  sentence,  when  they  do  not 
even  know  Italian?  But  in  all  that 
pertains  to  practical  management,  in 
all  that  depends  upon  simple  common- 
sense,  they  are  extraordinarily  apt. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  who  cannot 
tell  you  the  price  of  the  common  arti¬ 
cles  of  food;  salt,  paafa,  rice,  beans; 
hardly  one  who  cannot  lay  out  a  few 
pence  with  judgment,  as  well  as  kindle 
a  fire,  prepare  broth  or  mush,  cook  a 
meal,  sweep  a  room,  make  up  a  bed, 
and  sew  up  the  rents  in  a  garment.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  bow  eager 
they  generally  are  to  be  useful,  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  laid  upon  their  par¬ 
ents  of  their  own  support,  as  if  they 
actually  kept  account  of  every  mouth¬ 
ful  that  they  consumed.  They  like  to 
be  employed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  In 
the  winter  the  older  children  sweep 
away  the  snow.  On  holidays,  and 
sometimes  even  when  school  keeps,  in 
spring,  they  delight  to  go  off  into  the 
fields  for  leaves  wherewith  to  make 
salads,  or  edible  roots.  There  was  one 
boy  of  eleven  in  the  school  who  used, 
three  times  a  week,to  get  up  before 
daylight  and  drag  to  the  market  and 
bring  back  laden  the  cart  of  a  vegetable 
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Fvoman.  He  got  ten  soldi  every  time,  yet 
it  was  not  a  task  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  parents,  but  one  performed  purely 
for  his  own  satisfaction.  The  eight-year- 
old  sister  of  one  of  the  pupils,  distressed 
by  the  straits  of  the  big  family  at 
home,  went  of  her  own  accord  and 
offered  herself  as  messenger  to  a  sta¬ 
tioner,  who  had  a  shop  near  the  school. 
He  engaged  her,  and  she  discharged 
her  duties  admirably.  But  the  employ¬ 
ment  most  in  favor  among  the  little 
ones  is,  oddly  enough,  that  of  church 
chores  and  general  sanctimony!  In 
every  parish  there  are  a  good  many 
chapels  and  oratories,  and  classes  in  the 
catechism  and  the  “doctrines,”  where 
every  attendant  receives  a  mark,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  marks  he 
can  show  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
child  gets  a  garment,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  a  small  sum  of  money.  One  little 
boy  told  me  that  he  went  in  one  Sun¬ 
day  to  two  masses,  one  at  five  o’clodc 
in  the  morning,  and  one  at  nine,  to 
a  catechising,  a  benediction  and  two 
sermons;  and  it  appeared  that  every 
one  of  these  functions  represented  a 
small  emolument  either  in  money  or  in 
kind.  The  parish  of  St.  Anna,  for  in¬ 
stance,  gives  to  each  of  these  little 
devotees  a  pair  of  shoes  on  their  first 
communion.  The  oratory  of  Don 
Bosco  rewards  an  assiduous  attendant 
with  a  hat  or  a  garment  of  some  sort; 
the  English  ladies  who  give  instruction 
in  the  catechism  also  give  rewards  and 
recommendations  to  the  general  chari¬ 
table  association. 

But,  after  all,  what  the  children 
really  like  best,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  useful 
at  home.  One  boy  of  six  used  to  be 
called  from  play  by  his  mother  to  tend 
the  baby  sister,  not  yet  weaned;  and 
be  could  give  the  infant  its  drink  and 
even  prepare  its  food,  lighting  the  fire 
himself  over  which  to  heat  the  milk 
for  the  porridge.  It  was  this  same  little 
boy  who  told  me  one  day,  with  an  air 
of  pride,  that  he  knew  what  be  was 
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going  to  give  his  mother  for  a  present 
on  her  birthday.  “I’m  going  to  give 
her  some  endurmia  powders”  (a  nar¬ 
cotic  probabiy  containing  opium)  “for 
my  iittle  sister!”  And  when  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  powders  were  not 
good  for  babies,  he  replied,  with  the  air 
of  an  old  and  experienced  wet-nurse, 
“But  when  she  screams  so  at  night  we 
have  to  do  something!” 

On  another  occasion,  going  to  inquire 
for  a  small  boy  who  had  been  absent 
from  school  for  some  days,  I  found  him 
in  bed  with  measles,  and  two  younger 
children  with  him,  all  three  patients 
being  under  the  care  of  a  sister  of  nine. 
The  father  was  in  prison,  and  the 
mother,  who  worked  all  day  in  a  fac¬ 
tory,  could  only  come  back  for  a  few 
minutes  at  noon  to  nurse  her  youngest 
child.  During  all  the  rest  of  the  day 
the  nine-year-old  sister  looked  after  the 
infant,  hushing  it  and  preparing  its 
pap.  But  what  was  positively  terrify¬ 
ing  was  to  see  the  freedom  with  which 
the  small  nurse  bandied  the  campam, 
as  they  call  it,  that  is,  the  scaldino, 
filled  with  hot  coals,  which  she  thrust 
in  between  the  straw  mattress  and  the 
bed-clothes,  at  the  constant  risk  of  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  whole  establishment 
This  little  girl  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  having  been  only  five  or  six 
months  at  school.  She  had  begun  to 
go  three  years  before,  but  had  to  be 
kept  at  home  to  play  nurse  to  a  younger 
sister;  and  only  a  few  months  after  this 
one  was  old  enough  to  be  received  at 
an  infant  asylum  there  was  another 
for  whom  she  had  to  perform  the  same 
service. 

“I  have  to  take  care  of  myself  and 
the  others,  too,”  said  this  child  to  me. 
“J  can't  ever  be  married,  because  there 
are  so  many  babies  hereP’  Strange 
words,  indeed,  to  fall  from  the  same 
childish  lips  which  presently  confessed 
that  she  hardly  ever  went  down  into 
the  court  "for  fear  of  wanting  to  play!" 

The  spur  of  necessity  has  so  trained 
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and  fitted  these  little  ones  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  practical  life  that  not 
merely  are  they  able,  from  their  ten- 
derest  years,  to  discharge  important 
borne  duties,  such  as  our  children  can¬ 
not  even  conceive  of,  but  they  develop 
a  certain  business  capacity  and  the 
power  of  conducting  negotiations  of 
some  magnitude.  One  boy  of  eight  had 
the  entire  charge  of  a  boy  of  six; 
taught  him  all  he  knew,  took  him  to 
school,  to  church,  and  even  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  to  consult  a  doctor.  There  are 
very  few  of  them  who  are  not  capable, 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  of  arranging 
to  have  their  own  names  put  upon  the 
school  or  parish  registers,  obtaining 
certificates  of  poverty,  or  qualifying  as 
candidates  for  the  so-called  Alpine 
Colonies. 

A  single  illustration  will  show  how 
very  remarkably  the  spirit  of  initiative 
and  of  practicality  is  often  developed  in 
these  children.  There  came  to  the 
school  a  half  idiotic  boy,  residing  with 
some  distant  relatives,  who  beat  him 
cruelly,  and  who  used,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  ascertained,  to  thrust  him  out  of 
doors  at  five  o’clock  in  the  winter 
mornings,  before  it  was  light.  The 
child  was  so  utterly  stupefied  by  hun¬ 
ger  and  ill-treatment  that  he  did  not 
even  know  enough  to  complain.  His 
condition  was  inconceivably  miserable. 
His  face  was  dirty,  his  hands  purple 
and  swollen  with  chilblains,  and  he 
used  to  sit  bugging  his  books  and  ob¬ 
stinately  refusing  to  take  off  bis  hat 
and  muffler,  as  though  he  could  never 
get  thoroughly  warm  even  in  a  genial 
atmosphere,  or  indemnify  himself  for 
what  he  had  suffered  outside.  His 
people  must  have  been  extremely 
brutal,  for  his  fear  of  them  overcame 
even  his  dread  of  the  cold,  and  he  was 
once  reduced  to  sleeping  three  nights 
on  a  bench  in  the  open  air  in  mid-Janu¬ 
ary  rather  than  go  back  to  the  house. 
All  this  we  ascertained,  not  from  him¬ 
self,  but  from  another  child  who  lived 


near  him;  for  there  was  great  excite¬ 
ment  and  sympathy  on  his  behalf 
among  the  poor  neighbors,  both  old  and 
young.  The  child  was  invited  to  eat 
and  sleep  with  them,  and  for  six  or 
eight  days  poor  Testa  was  banded  about 
from  house  to  bouse  to  his  own  infinite 
satisfaction  without  his  hard  relatives’ 
asserting  any  claim  to  him.  Mean¬ 
while  the  school  superintendent  had  set 
on  foot  arrangements  for  having  him 
received  into  an  institute;  but  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  dragged,  as  usual,  and  the 
poor  families  who  bad  come  forward 
so  generously,  and  who  were  already 
heavily  burdened  with  their  own  off¬ 
spring,  found  themselves  unequal  to  the 
extra  charge.  The  poor  little  waif  had 
been  for  three  days  a  guest  in  the  house 
of  a  classmate  named  Calla.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  lying,  bragging  little  varlet 
of  nine,  but  very  active  and  ca¬ 
pable,  and  he  devised  the  following 
plan.  When  the  three  days  were  over, 
he  resolved  that  Testa  must  not  fall 
again  into  the  clutches  of  his  relatives, 
and  undertook,  on  his  own  account,  to 
provide  the  child  with  a  safe  refuge. 
In  the  morning,  instead  of  going  to 
school,  he  picked  up  Testa,  with  some 
show  of  petulance,  and  boldly  bore  him 
off  to  the  City  Hall.  Arrived  at  his 
destination  he  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn  or  what  staircase  to  take;  but  all 
undiscouraged  he  made  for  the  first 
open  door,  told  his  story  and  demanded 
that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
child’s  protection. 

A  few  passers-by  stopped  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  presently  a  group 
had  collected  about  the  strange  pair, 
while  Calla,  perceiving  the  Interest  he 
had  excited,  exerted  all  his  eloquence 
to  describe  the  piteous  condition  of  his 
comrade,  until  a  gentleman,  who  was 
also  a  magistrate  (it  sounds  like  a  novel, 
but  is  perfectly  authentic),  offered  to 
go  with  the  two  children  to  a  session 
of  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  where  Calla 
gave  all  the  information  necessary  for 
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Instituting  proceedings  to  have  Testa 
immediately  placed  in  an  asylum  for 
derelict  children.  The  thing  made  some 
noise  and  got  into  the  papers,  which 
so  turned  the  head  of  the  small  hero 
that  for  a  week  afterward  he  came  to 
school  with  his  garments  fairly  stuffed 
with  bits  of  newspaper  recounting  his 
glorious  deed;  and  really,  when  he 
planted  himself  before  me,  with  hands 
thrust  into  his  pockets  in  the  most  im¬ 
pudent  fashion,  but  glowing  with  exul¬ 
tation  over  the  triumphant  success  of 
bis  good  deed,  I  could  but  think  what 
courage  and  dash  and  what  a  noble 
spirit  of  enterprise  may  sometimes 
lurk  in  these  little  dunderheads,  who 
never  get  a  good  mark  In  their 
studies,  but  who,  driven  by  the  spur  of 
necessity,  have  come  to  understand  life 
as  some  of  the  most  diligent  pupils  in 
our  lycSes  never  do. 

Nootb  Antoloflm. 


Is  it  not  a  curious  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times  that  we  encounter 
in  an  infant-school,  whose  pupils  might 
be  supposed  to  be  defended  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  tender  age  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  contrasts  of  fortune,  the  phantom 
of  the  “social  question”  in  one  of  its 
most  distressing  forms? 

And  when  we  come  to  study  this 
little  world,  doomed  to  a  childhood  of 
misery  which  can  only  be  followed  by 
a  lifetime  of  suffering,  subjection  and 
passive  toil,  and  find  there  so  many 
germs  of  enterprise,  independence, 
courage— all  that  most  dignifies  human¬ 
ity— we  find  ourselves  moved,  not 
merely  to  compassion  for  the  victims 
of  a  blind  destiny,  but  to  a  kind  of  re¬ 
morse  that  such  a  mass  of  precious 
energy  should  be  wasted  and  made  void 
by  the  vicious  constitution  of  our  soci¬ 
ety. 

Poolo  Lombroso. 
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Those  who  still  believe  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  drama  has  a  future  have  had  their 
faith  sorely  tried  during  the  last  few 
years.  Many  who  had  clung  to  a  hope 
of  its  eventual  re-birth  have  sadly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  view  that,  like  Paula  Tan- 
queray,  it  has  only  a  past  No  more 
than  a  sanguine  few  continue  to  rank 
the  theatre  as  a  possible  intellectual 
recreation.  Never  has  so  much  been 
spent  on  gorgeous  scenery  and  uphol¬ 
stery;  never  was  there  less  of  the  real 
stuff  of  drama.  Pinchbeck  romance, 
ineffective  frock-coat  melodrama,  im¬ 
becile  farce— this  is  the  usual  fare  that 
managers  are  content  to  offer.  Even 
the  patient  playgoing  public,  that  has 
borne  so  much,  is  beginning  to  turn 
away  in  bored  impatience.  Even  the 
big  battalions  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  and 


Mr.  Martin  Harvey’s  admirers  demand 
something  better  than  “Rupert  of  Hent- 
zau”  and  a  whitewashed,  milk-and-wa- 
tery  Don  Juan.  Yet,  even  in  these  bad 
times,  there  is  a  germ  of  possible 
emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
actor  manager,  from  the  burden  of  be¬ 
lief  in  money  as  the  one  thing  to  be 
sought  after,  and  (more  foolish  still) 
the  one  thing  that  can  bring  success 
to  a  play.  The  proverb  tells  us,  dis¬ 
regarding  natural  phenomena,  that  the 
darkest  hour  comes  before  the  dawn. 
Experience  translates  this  into  mean¬ 
ing  that,  the  darker  the  night  the  more 
we  prize  any  little  gleam  which  seems 
to  promise  day.  And  even  the  obscu¬ 
rity  that  hides  the  drama  has  been 
broken  by  a  ray  of  light  which  may 
give  us  hope  once  more. 
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Things  at  the  worst  will  cease  or  else 
climb  upward. 

We  must  have  seen  the  worst— “the 
worst  of  all  worst  worsts”— and  we 
cannot  think  of  the  drama  ceasing. 
Therefore  we  naturally  look  for  signs 
of  an  upward  movement  And  a  sign 
we  have  In  a  very  unlikely  quarter. 

When  Mr.  Benson  announced  his  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  the  critics 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  the  public  re¬ 
mained  more  than  usual  calm.  Mr. 
Benson  had  very  worthy  alms;  we  all 
knew  that,  but— and  then  the  negatives 
had  It  all  their  own  way.  “He  was 
not  a  good,  actor  himself;  he  had  a  com¬ 
pany  of  merely  provincial  players;  he 
could  not  possibly  stage  eight  plays 
even  respectably;  his  rough-and-ready 
methods  were  all  very  well  for  the 
country,  but  the  London  playgoer, 
trained  to  expect  ‘sumptuous’  revivals, 
would  find  them  sadly  Inadequate.” 
Yet,  see  what  has  happened.  In  spite 
of  the  great  difficulties  which  must 
hamper  a  season  of  this  kind— the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  the  public  to  know  that 
it  is  going  on,  the  difficulty  of  having 
each  week’s  play  ready  in  time,  the 
difficulty  of  transplanting  players  and 
properties  from  small  country  stages 
into  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Lon¬ 
don;  in  spite  of  prejudice,  in  spite  of 
admitted  defects  in  casting  some  of  the 
principal  characters,  the  venture  has 
been  both  a  material  and,  on  the  whole, 
an  artistic  success.  It  was  a  pity  to 
begin  with  “Henry  the  Fifth.”  It  is 
one  of  the  least  interesting  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  own  personal  performances,  and, 
by  leaving  out  the  chorus  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  cutting  the  text,  be  both  an¬ 
noyed  the  Shakespearean  scholar  and 
made  it  bard  for  those  who  did  not 
know  the  play  to  follow  the  action  at 
all.  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
would  have  opened  the  series  far  more 
favorably.  It  was  not  so  much  like  an 
Empire  ballet  as  Mr.  Tree’s,  but,  after 


all,  the  poetry  counts  for  something. 
Mr.  Benson’s  production  was  far  more 
poetical  and  daintily  fantastic  than  the 
other,  and,  though  the  scenery  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Is  of  marvellous  beauty,  yet 
the  imaginative  mind  can  dispense  with 
a  very  elaborate  mounting.  “Hamlet,” 
in  its  entirety,  was  an  experiment  well 
worth  making.  For  human  nature’s 
daily  food — especially  for  workaday 
human  nature— the  ordinary  acting  ver¬ 
sion  is  sufficient.  But  it  is  certainly 
a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  play 
to  see  It  acted  once  without  “cuts.” 
Mr.  Benson’s  “Hamlet,”  too,  is  a  sound 
and  consistent  reading,  never  inspired, 
but  always  intelligent  and  interesting. 
“Richard  II”  touched  a  higher  level 
still.  Personally,  I  should  feel  grateful 
to  Mr.  Benson  if  this  were  the  only 
good  thing  he  had  done,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  “Twelfth  Night” 
and  “Antony  and  Cleopatra”  lowered 
the  average  a  little,  though  each  had 
points  of  interest,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  leading  parts  were  not  well 
played.  “The  Tempest”  suffered  to 
some  extent  from  a  like  cause,  but  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  a  play  that  Is  so  very  seldom 
acted.  As  for  “The  Rivals,”  it  was 
not  taken  in  the  right  spirit  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  fun,  but  stage  management 
could  soon  infuse  into  it  the  kind  of 
bubbling,  boyish  humor  in  which  Sheri¬ 
dan  wrote  at  twenty-four.  This  was 
the  tale  of  productions  originally  an¬ 
nounced. 

Here  we  have  seven  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare  nearly  all  adequately  played,  all 
adequately  mounted,  all  stage-man¬ 
aged  with  care  and  with  a  not  too  com¬ 
mon  reverence  for  what  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  poet’s  aim.  Mr.  Benson 
is  full  of  resource,  and  has  a  good  eye 
for  effect  He  also  produces  the  plays 
because  he  has  a  sincere  admiration  for 
Shakespeare.  We  see,  in  many  ways, 
the  difference  between  bis  methods  and 
those  of  the  actors-managers  who  pro- 
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duce  them  because  of  their  sincere  ad¬ 
miration  for— themselves.  The  scenery 
and  fittings  at  the  Lyceum  do  all  that 
is  necessary— they  supply  a  suitable 
background  for  the  actors.  In  the 
theatre,  as  it  exists  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  we  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  “setting.”  Mr.  Poel  and  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Stage  Society  may  do  without 
the  aid  of  scene-painter  and  stage-car¬ 
penter.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
ordinary  theatre  should  do  so  any  more 
than  it  should  have  women’s  parts 
taken  by  boys— a  height  of  archaism 
to  which  even  Mr.  Poel  only  rises  now 
and  again.  The  main  thing  is  that  the 
acting  shall  be  fairly  good.  More  than 
this  we  cannot  at  present  reasonably 
expect.  An  adequate  rendering  is  all 
we  must  look  for.  I  have  heard  several 
people  say,  “Oh,  I  don’t  care  to  go  and 
see  Shakespeare  unless  the  acting  is 
really  very  good.”  But  we  have  so 
little  “really  very  good  acting”  that 
most  playgoers  scarcely  know  what 
they  mean  by  the  phrase.  They  mean 
merely,  as  a  rule,  that  no  one  can  act 
well  whose  name  is  not  well  known  to 
them.  Most  people  who  really  care  for 
the  drama  can  forgive  deficiencies  so 
long  as  there  is  an  evident  striving 
after  right  methods  and  a  fair  average 
of  merit  This  is  just  what  we  get  from 
Mr.  Benson’s  company.  With  a  few 
actors  of  tried  exceilence  (that  famous 
comedian,  Mr.  Weir,  for  example,  and 
others  like  Mr.  Rodney,  Mr.  Brydone 
and  Mr.  Asche)  and  with  some  very 
promising  younger  material,  it  can 
cast  play  after  play  sufficiently  well  to 
give  capital  all-round  performances. 

The  result  is  that  many  people  are 
wondering  why  it  should  be  only  for  a 
few  weeks  that  London  can  afford  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  repertory  theatre. 
It  is  true  we  have,  some  of  us,  been 
wondering  on  this  subject  ever  since 
we  can  remember.  But  whenever  we 
have  ventured  to  express  our  surprise, 
the  practical  person  has  at  once  put  us 


down.  His  objections  have  been  so 
many,  and  have  been  expressed,  as  is 
the  way  with  practical  persons,  in  so 
loud  a  voice,  that  we  have  gradually 
come  to  think  that  in  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  there  is  no  chance  at  all 
for  artistic  enterprise.  Every  time  we 
visit  a  Continental  capital,  even  a  small 
Continental  town,  we  feel  a  prick  of 
amazement  and  regret,  but  the  practi¬ 
cal  person  is  generally  not  far  off,  and 
we  have  to  be  content  with  his  pro¬ 
nouncement  in  a  hard  tone  of  absolute 
finality  that  “this  sort  of  thing  wouldn’t 
pay  in  London.”  Well,  this  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  want  to  argue  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  person.  As  to  the  desirability  of 
“organizing  the  theatre,”  I  take  that  to 
be  admitted.  No  one  whose  opinion 
has  been  formed  by  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  drama  has  even  contended 
that  long  runs,  costly  mounting,  which 
makes  long  runs  necessary,  nervous 
endeavor  to  meet  every  momentary 
change  of  mood  on  the  public’s  part, 
are  healthy  conditions.  Even  if  this 
were  not  so,  there  are  plenty  of 
theatres  which  will  continue  on  the 
present  lines.  Can  we  not  try,  at  least, 
one  theatre  of  the  other  kind? 

It  is  no  new  idea,  this  plea  for  a  trial 
of  the  plan  which  experience  abroad 
shows  to  be,  beyond  all  question,  the 
best  so  far  as  the  drama  and  the  art  of 
acting  are  concerned.  Every  one  who 
has  cared  for  the  theatre  has  had  some 
such  notion  in  his  head.  What  did 
Matthew  Arnold  say?  “Form  a  com¬ 
pany  out  of  the  materials  ready  to  your 
hand  in  your  many  good  actors,  or 
actors  of  promise.  Give  them  a  theatre 
in  the  West  End.  Let  them  have  a 
grant  from  your  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment  .  .  .  Let  the  conditions  of 
the  grant  be  that  a  repertory  is  agreed 
upon,  taken  out  of  the  works  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  out  of  the  volumes  of  the 
‘Modern  British  Drama,’  and  that 
pieces  from  this  repertory  are  played 
a  certain  number  of  in  each  sea- 
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son;  as  to  new  pieces,  let  your  company  of  his  conceptions.  We  should  make 


use  Its  discretion.”  For  the  present 
we  had  better  leave  out  both  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  grant  and  also  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  new  pieces  should  be  pro¬ 
duced.  If  we  can  get  a  repertory 
theatre  on  classical  lines,  the  theatre 
we  all  hope  for,  which  shall  concern 
Itself  with  the  drama  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  as  well  as  with  the 
drama  of  the  past— that  will  come  In 
time.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  grant.  If  we  could  conduct  suc¬ 
cessfully,  for  a  year  or  two,  a  theatre 
on  the  lines  which  Matthew  Arnold 
suggested,  then  would  be  the  time  to 
ask  for  a  grant.  To  go  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  say,  “Will  you  kindly  give 
us  some  money  for  an  experiment  we 
want  to  make,  an  experiment  which 
seven  out  of  every  ten  i)eople  believe 
to  be  doomed  to  failure?”  would  be 
fatuous.  We  should  be  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  position  if  In  a  few  years’  time 
we  could  point  to  something  attempted, 
something  done,  and  could  say,  “There! 
we  have  shown  that  a  theatre  such  as 
we  propose  is  both  a  possible  and  a  use¬ 
ful  institution.  Will  you  help  to  make 
it  more  useful  by  giving  a  moderate 
subsidy?” 

“Well,”  says  the  practical  person, 
“and  suppose  you  did  keep  your  theatre 
going  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  got 
your  subsidy,  what  would  be  the  ad¬ 
vantages  you  would  gain?” 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  always 
have  one  theatre,  at  any  rate,  where 
the  Intelligent  playgoer  could  take 
refuge,  where  his  mind  would  be 
soothed  and  refined,  his  ear  charmed, 
his  eye  pleased.  We  should  take  away 
the  reproach  that  lies  upon  us  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  world’s  greatest  dramatic  poet 
for  our  countryman  and  of  not  appre¬ 
ciating  him.  We  should  gradually  train 
all  whom  we  could  get  Into  our  theatre 
to  understand  the  greatness  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  to  love  the  magic  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  to  enter  into  the  wide  humanity 


the  splendid  heritage  he  left  us  far 
more  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation 
than  it  is,  more,  perhaps,  than  it  ever 
has  been;  and  never  was  there  a  time 
when  a  makeweight  of  the  ideal  and 
the  poetic  was  more  needed  to  set  off 
against  the  material  and  the  sordid  in 
our  daily  life.  We  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  making  the  way  straight  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  theatre  all 
round,  for  that  revival  of  the  great  tra¬ 
ditions  of  our  stage  which  would  make 
the  drama  once  more  a  branch  of  liter¬ 
ature,  and  set  it  free  from  the  shackles 
in  which  the  speculator  and  the  senti¬ 
mentalist  have,  between  them,  bound 
it 

Upon  acting,  too,  our  repertory 
theatre  would  have  a  very  salutary 
effect  Take  Mr.  Benson’s  company, 
even  as  it  is  at  present  and  see  how 
constant  practice  upon  worthy  themes 
has  brought  out  and  strengthened  tal¬ 
ent.  Here  are  actors  who  can  really 
act,  who  are  not  always  employed  in 
pouring  the  essence  of  their  personal¬ 
ities  into  so  many  white  glass  bottles. 
They  can  impersonate,  can  be  charac¬ 
ters  other  than  themselves,  can  turn 
from  one  part  to  another  with  versatile 
capability,  and  show  us  what  it  means 
to  be  good  all-round  comedians.  One 
day  you  see  Mr.  Rodney  as  Harry  of 
Hereford,  the  next  as  the  delightful 
fool  in  “Twelfth  Night,”  yet  again  as 
King  of  Fairyland,  and  excellent  in 
each.  Mr.  Asche  will  play  you  now 
the  King  in  “Hamlet,”  now  the  ban¬ 
ished  Duke  of  Norfolk,  speaking  his 
lines  with  a  full  sense  of  their  dignity 
and  pathos;  then  you  go  again  and  find 
him  a  vastly  diverting  Pistol,  or  a 
Snug,  the  joiner,  of  exceeding  comical¬ 
ity  and  humor.  This  is  the  kind  of 
training  our  actors  need,  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  Shakespearean  theatre  would  at¬ 
tract  all  the  best  talents  among  young 
and  ambitious  players,  besides  giving 
our  leading  actors  a  chance  every  now 
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and  then  to  appear  in  some  part  not 
quite  in  their  usual  line,  or  to  play  a 
favorite  character  without  an  expen¬ 
sive  revival  at  their  own  theatres. 

Specialization  has  invaded  the  the¬ 
atre  just  as  it  has  made  itself  felt  in 
every  department  of  life.  A  young 
actor  plays  one  part  well,  and  he  finds 
himself  condemned  to  play  that  part 
all  his  life.  Playwrights  write  in  char¬ 
acters  specially  for  him.  If  he  is  very 
successfui,  and  can  find  a  speculator 
to  back  him.  he  has  plays  made  to  order 
that  will  show  him  off  in  his  particular 
phase.  Whenever  he  tries  anything 
else  he  is  told,  “Not  your  line,  my  boy,” 
and  so  he  goes  on  until  the  public  is 
tired  of  him  and  he  finds  that  he  is 
incapabie  of  doing  anything  else.  He 
has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  his  trade.  There  are  numbers  of 
young  men  who  can  give  clever  little 
sketches  of  familiar  society  characters 
—the  bore,  the  man  about  town,  the 
vulgarian,  the  foolish  young  fellow— 
but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  training 
which  will  ever  make  them  capable 
of  doing  great  things.  Where  can  we 
look  for  actors  who  will  be  able  to 
play  parts  demanding  passion  and 
breadth  of  style,  and  the  expression 
of  varying  emotions?  We  have  got  rid 
of  the  “star”  system,  which  worked 
on  the  principle  that  the  rest  of  the 
company  did  not  matter  so  long  as  the 
leading  actor  or  actress  was  famous. 
Our  leading  actors  and  actresses  have 
now  intelligence  enough  to  see  that 
every  part  must  be  played  as  well  as 
possible  if  a  piece  is  to  succeed  as  a 
coherent  whole.  But  the  actor-manager 
or  actress-managress  system  has  draw¬ 
backs  almost  as  great  as  the  “star” 
system.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  better  for 
training  purposes,  and  the  plan  of  hav¬ 
ing  plays  made  to  measure  seriously 
hampers  the  playwright 

It  may  be  answered  here  that  Mr. 
Benson  is  an  actor-manager  himself. 
A.t  present  he  is,  and  to  that  fact  is  due 


the  small  success  of  such  a  play  as 
“Antony  and  Cleopatra.”  But  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  would  be  wise  man  enough  to  see 
that  such  a  theatre  as  I  am  speaking 
of  could  not  be  run  on  quite  the  same 
lines  as  his  provincial  tours.  If  he 
were  a  permanent  institution  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  might  be  manager  and  actor  as 
well,  but  he  would  not  have  all  the 
principal  parts.  He  would  engage  the 
best  regular  company  he  could  without 
giving  very  large  salaries,  and  for 
special  productions  he  could  make 
special  engagements.  Many  an  actor 
and  actress  would  be  glad  to  take  a 
smaller  salary  than  they  can  usually 
demand  for  the  chance  of  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  performances  of  such 
a  theatre,  and  of  appearing  in  plays 
which  are  seldom  seen  at  the  ordinary 
playhouse,  run  on  strictly  commercial 
lines.  In  short,  our  theatre  would  set 
Itself  to  attract  all  the  available  talent 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  an 
instance  in  Miss  Kitty  Loftus  of  an 
actress  whose  artistic  instinct  led  her 
to  give  up  for  a  time  playing  “lead”  in 
musical  comedy  to  take  up  better  work, 
though  in  a  less  prominent  position, 
with  Mr.  Benson.  We  should,  no 
doubt,  find  many  players  of  like  mind 
who  would  reveal  unsuspected  ability 
to  do  good  work  if  they  could  only  get 
the  chance. 

But  even  if  we  can  succeed  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  practical  person  that  a  per¬ 
manent  Shakespearean  theatre  in  Lon¬ 
don  would  have  advantages  over  any 
kind  of  theatrical  enterprise  at  present 
existing,  we  have  still  to  consider 
whether  the  public  would  support  It. 
I  asked  a  famous  Shakespeare  com¬ 
mentator,  the  other  day,  whether  he 
had  been  much  to  the  Lyceum.  He 
said  “No,”  and  he  gave  me  two  reasons. 
“First,”  he  said,  “I  cannot  afford  it, 
and  secondly,  I  do  not  find  that  I  care 
very  much  about  seeing  the  plays 
acted.  I  prefer  reading  them.  Now 
and  again  I  like  to  notice  the  effect 
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they  produce  and  the  points  that  are 
made  clearer  on  the  stage,  but  there  Is 
always  something  or  some  one  to  spoil 
my  enjoyment,  and  I  go  home  feeling 
‘Ah!  if  only  that  part  had  been  played 
differently!’  No,  I  don’t  go  much  to 
the  theatre  nowadays.”  Of  course,  this 
is  a  comprehensible  view,  and  a  view 
that  a  great  many  people  take.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  general  view.  I 
think  the  great  majority  of  people  who 
care  about  Shakespeare  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  theatre  where  the  whole  of 
the  plays  could  be  adequately  repre¬ 
sented.  They  would  be  interested,  just 
as  the  Parisian  audience  is  interested  in 
seeing  the  great  classic  parts  Interpreted 
by  different  actors.  In  course  of  time 
all  our  leading  players  would  have 
passed  through  the  Shakespearean 
course.  It  would  be  the  regular  thing 
for  promising  actors  to  be  seen  as 
Hamlet,  as  Malvolio,  as  Angelo,  per¬ 
haps  as  Antony  or  Macbeth;  for  prom¬ 
ising  actresses  to  play  Rosalind,  Viola, 
Isabella  and  the  rest.  We  should  know 
exactly  what  each  could  do.  We  should 
have  new  standards  of  comparison. 
Fresh  interest  in  acting  would  be  born. 
And  we  should  be  far  more  interested, 
too,  in  the  acting  of  the  smaller  parts 
when  we  saw  them  played  by  actors 
whose  careers  we  had  watched,  and 
whose  different  performances  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  up  our  opinion  of 
their  capacities.  This  would  be  a  far 
more  effectual  way  of  raising  the  level 
of  acting  than  to  hold  examinations, 
as  the  Actors’  Association  propose. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  examine 
actors.  The  public  is  the  examining 
body.  It  can  see  for  Itself  whether  an 
actor  is  good  or  not— or  rather,  it  ought 
to  be  able  to  see.  I  am  afraid  acting 
is  so  much  out  of  fashion  that  the  aver¬ 
age  playgoer  nowadays  does  not  know 
good  from  bad.  It  is  only  such  a  state 
of  things  which  makes  the  examination 
proposal  possible.  It  is  true  that  we 
examine  and  license  doctors,  for  in¬ 


stance,  and  sanitary  inspectors.  You 
cannot  tell  that  a  sanitary  inspector 
is  inefficient  until  you  have  tried  him— 
that  is  until  your  household  is  down 
with  typhoid  as  the  result  of  defective 
drains.  You  only  find  out  that  a  doctor 
does  not  know  his  business  when  you 
are  dead.  There  are,  however,  no  In¬ 
stances  on  record  of  bad  acting  having 
fatal  results.  If  it  did,  the  London 
death  rate  would  be  much  higher  than 
it  is.  But,  of  course,  in  every  way,  It 
is  an  entirely  different  case  with  an 
art,  and  in  any  country  which  under¬ 
stood  acting  and  was  interested  in  It, 
such  a  proposal  would  be  received  with 
a  shout  of  derision.  In  our  theatre 
people  would  be  trained  to  study  acting 
just  as  it  may  be  studied  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  and  a  fascinating  study  we 
should  find  it. 

But,  of  course.  It  would  be  at  first 
a  struggle.  If  we  could  get  near  to  a 
realization  of  our  ideal,  all  who  desire 
to  see  an  established  theatre,  and  who 
understand  what  an  effect  it  would 
have  upon  English  dramatic  art,  would 
have  to  come  forward  manfully  and 
support  the  experiment  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  They  would  have  to  go 
to  the  performances,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  adequate 
representations.  If,  at  first,  they  did 
not  feel  quite  satisfied,  they  would 
soon  find  that  Shakespeare  is  Shake¬ 
speare,  even  though  the  play-bill  is 
full  of  names  they  do  not  know.  They 
would  have  to  put  forth  determined 
efforts  to  make  their  friends  support  it 
Perhaps  they  would  even  have  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
guarantee  fund.  Money  can  be  found 
for  everything  in  London,  and  surely 
this  would  not  be  a  great  obstacle.  We 
might  even  find  some  rich  man  who 
would  devote  a  little  of  his  money  to 
endowing  a  theatre.  His  sanity  would, 
of  course,  be  suspected,  but  it  is  Just 
possible  that  a  millionaire  might  be 
found  capable  of  seeing  that  it  would 
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be  a  noble  deed  to  endow  an  artistic 
enterprise.  It  would  scarcely  do, 
though,  to  have  a  millionaire  who  had 
made  his  millions  himself.  His  habit 
of  subordinating  all  else  to  money-get¬ 
ting  would  be  too  strong  in  bis  nature. 
He  would  want  to  make  the  theatre 
pay,  and  to  get  more  money  out  of  it 
to  add  to  bis  pile.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole.  It  would  be  better  not  to  have  an 
individual  at  all.  There  is  safety  in 
numbers. 

Since  it  is  Mr.  Benson’s  enterprise 
which  has  revived  in  our  breasts  the 
hope  of  such  a  theatre,  it  is  only  natu¬ 
ral  to  inquire  under  what  conditions 
he  could,  with  his  company,  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  institution.  It 
is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that 
his  Shakespearean  tours  have  really 
begun  to  pay  at  all  well.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  subscription  system 
the  receipts  have  been,  I  believe,  going 
up  steadily.  This  is  the  system  which 
has  made  the  Lyceum  season  a  success. 
It  simply  means  that  a  town  is  care¬ 
fully  canvassed  in  advance,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  prominent  residents  formed,  and 
as  many  people  as  possible  induced  to 
take  seats  beforehand  for  a  course  of 
performances.  So  well  has  this  plan 
succeeded  that  it  Is  very  likely  that 
Mr.  Benson  may  decide,  for  the  next 
year  or  two,  to  divide  his  company’s 
time  entirely  between  some  half  dozen 
large  towns,  where  they  are  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  of  good  audiences,  leaving  out  the 
smaller  places  in  which  this  subscrip¬ 
tion  plan  cannot  be  relied  upon.  As 
the  scheme  stands  at  present  London 
would  be  one  of  these  towns,  but  It 
would  have  only  its  proportionate 
share,  that  is  to  say,  a  six  weeks’  or 
two  months’  season  annually. 

The  question  is,  are  there  enough 
people  in  London  who  care  sufficiently 
about  the  idea  of  a  permanent  Shake¬ 
spearean  theatre  to  induce  Mr.  Benson, 
or  another,  to  give  them  this,  and  to 
make  it  worth  while?  I  believe  there 


are  if  we  can  only  rouse  them,  and  weld 
scattered  units  into  an  effective  force. 
Mr.  Benson  would  be  better  than  an¬ 
other,  because  he  has  an  organization 
and  a  repertory  ready  to  band;  also 
because  there  is  no  other  manager  who 
has  done  so  much  to  keep  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  drama  before  the  public,  or 
who  has  shown  such  earnestness,  or 
gone  to  work  in  a  more  artistic  spirit 
But  Mr.  Benson  is  a  man  of  business 
as  well  as  an  enthusiast  and,  unless 
the  chances  of  permanence  are  good, 
be  is  not  likely  to  risk  giving  up  the 
substance  of  prosperity  in  the  provinces 
for  a  shadow  of  success  in  town.  To 
start  with,  a  guarantee  fund  of  £10,000 
would  be  something.  Surely  a  thou¬ 
sand  guarantors  of  £10  each  could  be 
found.  Even  if  they  lost  their  £10 
apiece,  they  would  lose  it  in  a  good 
cause.  But  I  do  not  think  they  would 
lose  it 

The  home  of  our  English  theatre 
would  have  to  be  at  flrst  a  smaller 
playhouse  than  the  Lyceum— a  moder¬ 
ate-sized  auditorium  with  a  large  stage. 
The  name  and  associations  of  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  have  helped  Mr.  Benson,  no 
doubt.  But  It  is  too  large  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  day  we  might  have  a  new 
theatre  to  house  the  venture,  and  call 
It  the  Rose,  after  the  “wooden  0”  in 
Southwark,  which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
thinks  was  “doubtless  the  earliest 
scene  of  Shakespeare’s  pronounced 
success  alike  as  actor  and  dramatist.’’ 
Prices  would  have  to  be  carefully 
thought  out  At  the  present  rates,  as 
we  see,  even  our  famous  Shakespea¬ 
rean  commentator  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  the  play.  We  must  try  to  make  it 
possible,  not  only  for  famous  commen¬ 
tators,  but  for  the  multitude  of  poor 
students,  to  sit  In  fair  comfort  at  a 
small  charge.  But  the  time  for  discus¬ 
sing  details  is  not  yet.  When  it  does 
come,  we  shall  be  on  the  road  to  a 
better  state  of  things  for  the  drama 
all  round.  Let  us  get  one  theatre  such 
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as  I  have  sketched,  and  others  will 
follow.  We  shall  have  the  provinces 
following  suit,  perhaps  with  municipal 
subsidies  to  aid  them.  We  shall  “re- 
Ttae  Fortnightly  Rerlow. 


Store  the  theatre;”  and  the  next  step 
will  be— not  a  long  step  either— to  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  a  worthy 
drama  of  modern  English  life. 

R.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 


THE  REAL  ANARCHIST. 


The  attack  made  in  Brussels  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales  might  have  been  a 
tragedy;  it  was  a  solemn  farce,  and  the 
foolish  Sipido’s  preposterous  adventure 
is  only  memorable  because  it  reminds 
us  that  Anarchy  is  still  a  genuine  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  State.  Happily  the  Anar¬ 
chist  is  a  fumbler,  more  Inclined  to 
suicide  than  to  murder,  and  so  long  as 
he  played  with  explosives  it  would 
have  been  sound  to  advocate  a  policy 
of  “one  Anarchist  one  Bomb,”  But  the 
monstrous  society,  which  preaches 
death,  has  of  late  discountenanced  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  infernal  machines, 
and  the  murder  of  President  Carnot 
six  years  since  proved  that  the  knife 
is  more  deadly  than  dynamite.  Yet, 
while  the  implements  change,  the  as¬ 
sassin  remains  at  once  wicked  and 
futile.  As  be  works  underground,  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  his  villainy,  while 
it  is  Impolitic  to  flatter  his  love  of  ad¬ 
vertisement  by  a  premature  prosecu¬ 
tion.  All  that  Governments  can  do  is 
to  see  that  the  Anarchist,  when  he  is 
caught,  has  the  briefest  trial  and  the 
severest  sentence  that  can  be  devised. 
For,  after  blood,  he  best  loves  publicity, 
and  since  his  attacks  can  only  be  met 
by  knowledge,  it  is  worth  while  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  analysis  of  his  character. 

The  Anarchist,  then,  is  a  ruffian  of 
feeble  brain  and  weak  inclination,  who 
Is  pursued  by  a  spirit  of  restless  dis¬ 
content  Sorry  for  himself,  be  believes, 
by  an  easy  transition,  that  he  is  sorry 
for  his  fellows;  and  it  is  this  sham 
sympathy,  rooted  in  selfishness,  which 


generally  wins  for  him  the  credit  of 
amiability.  When  Caserio  was  charged 
with  a  useless  murder,  a  dozen  wit¬ 
nesses  readily  swore  to  the  kindliness 
of  bis  heart,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Sipido,  too,  is  reputed  a  miracle  of 
good  nature.  So  the  discontent  which 
be  fondly  construes  into  a  general  love 
of  the  human  race,  drives  the  Anarch¬ 
ist  to  attempt  reform,  and  for  him 
reform  means  death.  Indeed,  so  nar¬ 
row  is  his  brain,  that  he  can  conceive 
no  other  remedy  for  a  trifling  ill  than 
murder;  he  would  wipe  out  a  spot  of 
dust  with  blood,  and  his  one  war-cry 
is  Kill,  kill,  kill!  In  other  words,  bis 
diseased  intelligence  forbids  him  to 
understand  the  link  which  binds  cause 
and  effect.  He  recognizes  bis  poverty, 
and  believes  that  a  change  of  system 
will  ameliorate  it;  but  be  can  imagine 
no  method  of  changing  a  system  which 
appears  Irksome,  save  the  death  of 
an  innocent  man.  That  is  to  say,  be 
does  not  understand  the  rules  of  Soci¬ 
ety’s  game;  he  is  like  a  man  who  would 
be  taken  for  a  gentleman,  and  yet 
cheats  at  cards.  So  he  rushes  into  the 
street,  armed  with  dynamite  or  dagger, 
and  finds  heroism  in  a  lupine  brutality. 

Hence  it  follows  that  be  is  of  a  san¬ 
guine  disposition.  He  is  of  those  who 
hope  always  that  the  wickedness  of 
to-day  will  be  overlooked  by  the  mercy 
of  the  morrow,  and,  in  truth,  nothing 
need  appear  hopeless  to  the  brain 
which  detects  in  an  unreasoned 
crime  a  cure  for  poverty.  As 
he  is,  so  is  his  aspect.  His  san- 
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guine  temper  is  reflected  in  Uie 
flat-gazing  eye  of  spurious  prophecy, 
from  which  his  low  forehead  recedes. 
A  iack  of  control  is  patent  not  only  in 
his  open  mouth,  but  in  the  weak  chin 
which  falls  away  suddenly  from  his 
lower  lip.  More  often  than  not  a  feeble 
body  and  unkempt,  fluffy  hair  make  fur¬ 
ther  advertisement  of  the  idle  restless¬ 
ness  which  his  admirers  mistake  for 
activity.  But  it  is  part  of  the  Anar¬ 
chist’s  ironical  character  that  he  is 
never  active,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  is 
never  effectual.  He  is  eloquent  enough 
concerning  physical  force,  and  though, 
from  a  too  placid  obedience  or  from  a 
pitiful  lack  of  control,  he  now*  and 
again  throws  a  bomb  or  drives  home 
a  poniard,  his  temperament  belies  his 
ambition.  The  really  active  man 
translates  his  wish  into  deed;  while 
Anarchy  is  a  kind  of  moral  ataxia.  The 
Anarchist’s  mind  appears  to  desire 
something,  but  his  muscles  jerk  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  his  resolution;  his 
hand  is  recalcitrant  to  his  volition;  and 
when  he  would  pretend  to  serve  man¬ 
kind,  he  is  impelled  to  make  a  das¬ 
tardly  assault  upon  a  woman. 

But,  says  his  apologist,  at  any  rate, 
the  Anarchist  is  a  man  of  courage;  at 
any  rate,  he  risks  his  skin  for  an 
idea.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth;  he  is  not  brave,  this  irreso¬ 
lute  apostle  of  slaughter;  he  is  the  vic¬ 
tim,  not  of  ideas,  but  of  words.  Im¬ 
pelled  to  bis  ineffectual  act  by  a  phrase, 
he  deems  no  risk  excessive,  if  only  he 
be  given  a  chance  to  work  off  a  few 
tags  before  bis  judges.  His  quick,  rest¬ 
less  mind  omits  one  step  in  the  argu¬ 
ment.  He  sees  the  crowded  court;  he 
is  blind  to  the  gallows.  He  imagines 
himself  for  a  moment  the  centre  of  at¬ 
traction,  be  seems  to  hear  the  echo  of 
his  hollow  voice,  as  he  proclaims  the 
foolish  sentences  which  be  has  learned 
by  rote.  And  his  stupendous  vanity 
blinds  him  to  the  last  consequence,  the 
early  morning  and  the  ghostly  counsel. 


the  chill  walk  from  the  prison  to  the 
guillotine,  the  oblique  blade  and  the 
fateful  basket.  These  horrors  do  not 
appal  him,  because  his  self-satisfaction 
carries  him  no  farther  than  the  speech 
which  he  fondly  believes  will  impress 
the  jury.  For,  indeed,  if  there  were  no 
vanity  in  the  world  there  would  be  no 
Anarchists,  since  vanity  is  the  essence 
of  that  stupidest  of  crimes,  which  is 
called  political.  None  but  a  vain  fool 
would  attempt  single-handed  what  he 
grandiloquently  describes  as  the  “re¬ 
generation  of  man;’’  none  but  a  vain 
fool  would  choose  for  this  attempt  the 
ridiculous  method  of  inconsequent  as¬ 
sassination;  none  but  a  vain  fool  would 
overlook  all  the  consequences  of  his 
deed  save  the  chance  of  an  ill-delivered 
speech  in  a  hostile  courthouse.  And, 
in  all  the  history  of  Anarchy  you  will 
not  find  one  practitioner  who  did  not 
unite  in  himself  the  three  qualities  of 
vanity,  hope  and  cowardice. 

.  The  Anarchist,  moreover,  is  com¬ 
monly  half-educated.  Rotten  before  he 
is  ripe,  he  has  extracted  from  cheap 
philosophy  all  that  is  mischievous. 
Reeking  with  murder,  he  will  quote 
Herbert  Spencer,  as  the  devil  quoted 
Scripture,  to  his  purpose.  Well  do  we 
remember  the  dying  speech  of  Henry, 
the  very  type  and  exemplar  of  the 
modern  Anarch.  This  miscreant,  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  a  bomb  into  a  crowded 
caf6,  and  having  already  caused  the 
death  of  several  innocent  men,  opened 
his  mouth  to  prove  in  the  pride  of  elo¬ 
quence  bow  intimate  an  acquaintance 
he  possessed  with  the  works  of  our 
modern  philosophers.  Yet  it  was  plain 
that  he  knew  them  only  in  selections, 
and  that  he  understood  not  their  drift. 
Assuredly  he  who  finds  in  Darwin  and 
Spencer  the  sanction  of  murder,  would 
have  been  more  usefully  employed  in 
the  breaking  of  stones  than  in  the  filch¬ 
ing  of  proverbs  whose  meaning  he  could 
not  even  dimly  understand.  But  the 
Anarchist  is  superficial  even  to  the 
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guillotine,  and  he  believes  that  if  an  ax¬ 
iom  sounds  in  his  ear,  he  has  plumbed 
the  depths  of  science. 

Such  is  the  type  to  which  the  most 
of  “political”  murderers  conform.  Such 
was  the  foolish,  amiable  Valllant,  who 
thought  that  an  infernal  machine 
thrown  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
might  call  attention  to  himself  and  his 
fortunes.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  if 
there  were  room  for  cynicism  in  the 
adventure,  we  might  smile  at  the  irony 
which  chose  the  place  and  the  method. 
At  any  rate,  the  Deputies  experienced 
a  new  terror,  even  though  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  wreathed  In  flowers.  Such, 
too,  was  the  miserable  Henry,  who 
comes  nearest  to  our  ideal  of  shiftless. 
Irresponsible  half-knowledge.  Such, 
too,  was  the  poor  Caserlo,  who  was 
elevated  by  bis  compatriots  into  a  hero 
of  the  Sunday-school.  But  all  those 
who  have  called  themselves  Anarchists 
have  not  made  good  their  ciaim  to  this 
title  of  disgrace.  The  famous  Thirty, 
who  stood  in  the  dock  at  Paris  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  sin  of  Gaserio,  were  a 
mixed  mob  of  marauders,  with  scarce 
an  Anarchist  among  them,  and  Ortbez, 
the  single  one  that  won  a  heavy  sen¬ 
tence,  was  merely  a  cracksman  with 
a  taste  for  politics.  Ravacbol,  again, 
the  miscreant  who  so  bitterly  intimi¬ 
dated  the  juries  of  Paris  that  his  con¬ 
viction  seemed  impossible,  used  An¬ 
archy  as  a  cloak  for  murder  and  rapine. 
He  at  least  suffered  from  no  moral 
ataxia;  being  a  man  of  action,  be  knew 
precisely  what  blackguardism  be 
wished  to  commit,  and  if  we  cannot 
applaud  the  jury’s  cowardice  which 
condemned  him  for  a  common  crime, 
he  would  have  been  thrice  a  murderer 
bad  the  doctrine  of  the  Social  Revolt 
never  been  formulated. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  exceptions  to 
a  clearly  deflned  type.  There  is  an¬ 
other  sort  of  Anarchist,  who  works 
stealthily,  not  for  a  revolution,  but  for 
the  gratlflcation  of  his  own  Sadie  tem¬ 


per.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
mysterious  stranger,  one  Sternberg, 
who  supported  the  Anarchs  of  France 
for  the  mere  lust  of  slaughter  and  suf¬ 
fering.  Wherever  workmen  were 
in  revolt  there  were  tidings  of  this 
man  of  mystery.  It  was  not  bis  hand 
that  threw  the  bomb,  but  it  was  his 
brain  that  devised  the  crime,  his  money 
that  bought  the  materials.  For  a  while 
he  was  the  best  known  man  in  France, 
yet  few  eyes  had  ever  beheld  him, 
and  few  men  knew  his  nationality.  He 
is  a  Pole,  said  this  one;  he  is  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  said  that;  and  we  may  cheerfully 
leave  it  to  the  wiseacres  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  to  settle  their  claim.  But  he  was 
indefatigable  in  bis  desire  of  blood. 
“Kill  more,  you  brutes!”  he  is  reputed 
to  have  said,  when  he  thought  his  crea¬ 
tures  were  not  giving  him  value  for  bis 
money.  He  was  working  at  Antwerp, 
be  was  an  inspiration  at  Lille,  and  then 
he  vanished.  Tried  for  murder,  he  was 
twice  condemned,  and,  at  last,  a  rumor 
came  that  be  was  in  a  Russian  prison. 
Thereafter  an  enemy  espied  him  at 
Geneva,  and  none  can  say  whether  he 
is  dead  or  buried  alive.  And  none  need 
care,  for,  at  the  last,  he  grew  careless, 
and  destroyed  the  mystery  which  was 
his  only  safeguard.  Of  course  it  is  diflS- 
cult  for  the  pitcher  not  to  return  to  the 
well,  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that 
if  the  ineffable  Sternberg  still  lives,  he 
indulges  his  lust  of  blood  in  other  than 
Anarchist  circles. 

But  these  casual  ruflSans  merely  put 
an  accent  upon  the  real  Anarchist.  They 
have  no  phrases  wherewith  to  gloss 
over  their  infamous  crimes;  their  band 
does  not  move  in  obedience  to  another’s 
will;  and  they  never  would  have  been 
confused  with  the  miscreants  we  are 
considering  bad  not  fashion  and  folly 
once  set  towards  Anarchy.  Paris,  of 
course,  is  the  home  of  Hague,  but 
surely  there  was  never  a  more  comical 
folly  than  that  which,  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  invaded  the  Parisians. 
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The  city  was  intimidated  by  the  apos¬ 
tles  of  “physical  force;”  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  caf6s  had  been  attacked,  and  the 
people  were  so  nervous  that  the  rumble 
of  an  omnibus  suggested  an  explosion. 
And  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  Anarchy  be¬ 
came  a  fashion,  or  at  least  an  affair  of 
curiosity.  The  most  advanced  school 
of  literature  dabbled  in  explosives,  and 
the  throwing  of  a  bomb  was  said  to  be 
a  beau  gate.  One  man  of  letters  there 
was  who  suffered  arrest  for  his  love  of 
novelty,  and  took  his  trial  with  the 
others  on  a  capital  charge.  Indeed,  it 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  adroit¬ 
ness  with  which  he  faced  the  examin¬ 
ing  magistrate  saved  not  only  his  own 
but  many  beads.  Another  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  who  also  had  dabbled  in  “politics,” 
met  his  deserts  by  being  blown  into  the 
air  himself;  yet,  so  strong  was  the 
ruling  passion,  that  when,  many  days 
after,  he  regained  consciousness,  the 
first  words  which  sprang  to  his  lips 
were  Vive  V Anarchic  t  If  life  were  a 
comedy  and  the  spilt  blood  of 
kings  and  presidents  of  no  ac¬ 
count,  we  might  afford  to  smile 
at  these  elaborate  and  daugerous  jests. 
But  life  is  not  a  comedy,  and  we  can¬ 
not  overlook  the  truth  that  the  intel- 
lectuels  of  Paris,  whose  desire  to  be  in 
the  movement  is  notorious,  were  in 
part  responsible  for  much  useless  loss 
of  life  and  a  brief  reign  of  terror. 

Nor  can  France  escape  with  a  half- 
humorous  responsibility.  It  is  France 
also  that  made  Anarchy  possible.  For 
Anarchy  is  the  legitimate  child  of  the 
Revolution,  which  now  appears  to  us 
in  a  true  light  as  the  Mother  of  Evi}. 
If  the  lesson  of  murder  had  not  been 
taught  to  the  imbecile  citizens  of  the 
Terror,  we  might  never  have  heard  of 
that  assassination  which  appears  to  its 
votaries  as  the  highest  virtue.  The 
Revolution  it  was  that  first  discovered 
the  grandeur  of  cowardice,  that  first 
saw  in  the  severed  head  of  a  girl  the 
symbol  of  freedom  and  patriotism.  The 


country  which  still  insists  that  the 
Revolution  must  be  taken  en  Uoc  as  a 
re-birth  of  the  world,  can  hardly  be 
surprised  if  her  citizens  and  her  pupils 
have  learned  the  use  of  dynamite  and 
the  knife.  Assassins  there  were,  of 
course,  before  the  black  year,  1789,  but 
they  were  no  better  than  sporadic  imbe¬ 
ciles,  and  neither  Fenton  nor  Belling¬ 
ham  struck  with  the  weight  of  a  mis¬ 
guided  movement  behind  them.  No; 
the  Anarchist  is  a  brief  century  old,  and 
already  it  is  time  that  he  should  crawl 
away  to  death,  and  be  no  more  known. 

But  if  we  blame  the  poor,  half-witted 
creature  who  strikes  the  blow,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  cowardly  miscreant 
who  arms  the  trembling  hand?  One 
thing  is  certain  in  the  last  outrage— the 
real  culprit  will  escape  punishment  The 
Journalists  and  politicians  who  have, 
for  the  last  six  months,  made  Belgium 
a  disgrace  to  civilization,  avoid  the 
charge  of  murder  only  by  their  own 
furtive  cunning.  Sipido  struck  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  because  his  weak 
brain  could  not  understand  the  lies 
poured  every  day  into  the  Petit  Bleu 
and  other  prints,  because  his  unaccus¬ 
tomed  ears  could  not  estimate  at  its 
proper  value  the  murderous  jargon  of 
Socialist  orators.  But  the  smug  editor 
goes  home  and  deplores  in  a  paragraph 
the  crime  of  which  he  himself  is  guilty, 
and  the  orator  makes  another  attempt 
to  split  the  roof  of  a  tin  tabernacle 
with  his  raucous  voice.  They,  at  any 
rate,  do  not  suffer  for  the  wickedness 
they  provoke;  yet  it  is  very  sure  that, 
were  it  not  for  their  devilish  ingenuity, 
the  world  would  not  be  disturbed  again 
by  “political”  crime. 

And  what  is  the  future  of  Anarchy? 
Blank  for  the  Anarchs,  hopeful  for  us. 
The  international  association,  which 
now  devises  murder  in  secret,  and  puts 
to  death  its  disobedient  members,  has 
passed  its  zenith  of  brutality.  The  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  police,  and  the  dying  zeal 
of  the  agitators,  have  doubled  its  risk 
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and  halved  its  ingenuity.  It  will  still  ever,  to-day  the  literary  Anarchist  finds 
hold  its  middle-class  meetings,  and  dis-  in  “Symbolism”  his  highest  explosive, 
cuss  the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  but  as  yesterday  he  attempted  to  break  the 
it  is  not  likely  to  renew  its  forward  windows  of  opinion  with  “Dellques- 
policy.  The  enterprise  of  Sipido,  how-  cence”  or  the  theory  of  colored  emo- 
ever,  has  nought  to  do  with  this  devil-  tlons.  So  Mr.  George  Moore,  a  sure 
Ish  society.  The  boy  who  fired  at  the  thermometer  of  middle-class  taste,  is 
Prince  of  Wales  knows  nothing  of  the  now  Ignorantly  aping  Ibsen,  where  once 
Red  International.  Had  he  known  of  he  found  Zola  or  Huysmans  apt  for  his 
it  he  would  doubtless  have  been  en-  purpose.  But  one  plagiarism  is  sin- 
rolled  a  member.  But  in  attempting  cere  as  another,  and  those  who  adopt 
to  shoot  a  prince  he  did  but  obey  the  a  canting  title,  abandoned  ten  years 
lying  voice  of  journalists  and  orators,  ago  in  Paris,  are  merely  the  law-break- 
end  thus  he  proved  once  more  that  It  ers  of  literature. 

is  words,  not  thoughts,  that  move  the  These  gentry,  however,  possess  an 
unstable  mind  of  the  born  Anarchist.  unconscious  humor,  which  adds  a  spice 
Political  Anarchy,  then,  expresses  of  entertainment  to  their  works.  There 
itself  in  lawlessness  of  thought  and  is  another  class  of  law-breakers,  whose 
deed;  in  the  world  of  letters  the  An-  evil-doing  is  redeemed  even  by  an  acci- 
archist  tramples  under  foot  both  rever-  dent.  Now  these  other  Anarchists  defy 
ence  and  good  taste.  His  favorite  the  rules  not  only  of  letters  but  of  life, 
thesis  is  that  the  past  is  naughtr-that  a  They  take  upon  themselves  the  burden 
new  language  and  a  new  style  are  of  irresponsible  biography.  Heedless  of 
necessary  for  distinction.  This  confes-  an  imperious,  unwritten  law,  they 
Sion,  though  he  knows  It  not,  is  a  con-  make  an  attack  upon  the  dead,  and 
fession  of  incompetence,  since  eccen-  with  the  dynamite  of  a  poisonous  curl- 
trlcity  easily  attracts  notice,  and  since  osity  they  explode  graves  and  open 
only  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  dare  to  coffins.  Their  offence  Is  worse,  because 
touch  the  commonplace.  But  the  lit-  It  cannot  be  punished  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
erary  Anarchist  is  not  among  the  great  No  law  restrains  the  impious  from 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  so  he  enrolls  playing  havoc  with  the  dead,  and  the 

himself  in  a  new  school,  and  believes  impious,  as  if  to  aggravate  their  of- 

that  he  will  come  into  repute  if  only  fence,  are  wont  to  choose  victims  to 
he  disregard  the  simple  rules  of  gram-  whom  a  public  revelation  was  espe- 
mar  and  good  sense.  When  he  studies  daily  distasteful.  The  wish  of  Thack- 
the  classics,  says  he,  it  is  but  to  avoid  eray  that  no  biography  should  con- 
their  example;  and  he  learns  to  write,  found  his  memory  might  have  been  re- 
so  he  boasts,  that  he  may  the  more  spected  without  difficulty.  Tet,  six 

effectively  outrage  the  acknowledg‘d  months  since,  Mr.  Melville  made  the 

laws.  For  him  the  battle  is  won  when  novelist  an  excuse  for  two  volumes  of 
be  has  pinned  a  foolish  label  on  his  ineptitude.  Of  course  such  work  as  a 
waistcoat.  “The  Symbol!  The  Sym-  man  deliberately  gives  to  the  world 
boll”  cried  a  fine  specimen  the  other  is  the  world’s  possession  for  all  time, 
day,  unconscious  In  his  ecstasy  that  It  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
is  no  better  to  rob  Maeterlinck  than  to  escape  posthumous  criticism.  As  the 
steal  from  Shakespeare.  Of  course  he  centuries  roll  on,  even  unauthorized 
does  not  know  what  the  Symbol  means;  biography  may  be  justified;  for,  with 
indeed,  it  means  nothing,  since  It  is  the  extinction  of  friends  and  families, 
essential  to  all  literature,  and  not  the  Indiscretion  disappears,  and  eavesdrop- 
pecullar  heritage  of  a  cenacule.  How-  ping  may  be  elevated  into  scholarship. 
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Where  ingenuity  strives  with  oblivion, 
a  worthy  task  of  resurrection  may  be 
accomplished.  To  call  Shakespeare  or 
Villon  to  life  again  is  not  a  pastime  for 
the  foolish  hack;  the  archives  must  be 
compelled  to  surrender  their  secrets, 
and  none  but  the  seeing  eye  can  dis¬ 
cover  that  which  is  written  in  parch¬ 
ment.  Besides,  there  is  a  fine  element 
of  sport  in  wrestling  a  fall  with  Time, 
in  compelling  the  old  adversary  to  yield 
his  treasures.  But  to  write  the  life  of 
a  poet,  still  intimately  remembered  on 
the  earth,  lies  within  the  power  of  any 
man  who  can  bold  a  pen  and  quiet  his 
conscience.  Yet  Edward  FitzGerald 
surely  should  have  imposed  silence 
upon  the  world.  More  than  Thackeray, 
more  than  any  writer  of  his  generation, 
he  bated  the  glitter  of  public  apprecia¬ 
tion.  He  was  never  a  man  of  letters 
in  the  odious  sense.  He  wrote  for  him¬ 
self  what  be  chose  to  write,  and  he 
published  it  furtively,  as  though  he 
scorned  to  take  the  public  into  bis  con¬ 
fidence.  Many  even  of  his  friends  did 
not  suspect  the  authorship  of  the  “Ru- 
bfilyllt,”  and  while  he  withheld  his 
name  from  his  own  title-pages,  he  never 
traflScked  with  the  advertisers  and  in¬ 
terviewers  of  London.  In  his  grave, 
then,  be  should  before  all  men  have 
been  free  from  Intrusion.  No  man  has 
the  right  to  force  upon  a  dead  man  the 
publicity  which  in  his  life  he  eloquently 
condemned.  Yet  not  even  Edward 
FitzGerald  is  safe,  for  here  is  Mr.  John 
Clyde  come  to  tell  us  all  those  irrele¬ 
vant  facts  which  his  victim  was  reso¬ 
lute  to  suppress.  That  be  has  told  us 
little  enough  is  assuredly  not  his  fault 
He  has  raked  wherever  be  could;  and 
If  his  rake  has  merely  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  small  heap  of  dead  leaves,  this 
scanty  result  is  not  due  to  lack  of  zeal, 
but  to  FitzGerald’s  determination  that 
be  would  leave  as  little  as  possible  for 
publicity’s  rake. 

To  criticize  the  book  is  idle  and  su- 
perfiuous.  That  it  should  be  done  ill  is 


nothing;  it  is  monstrous  that  it  should 
have  been  done  at  all.  Of  course  Mr. 
Clyde  approaches  the  victim  of  his  sac¬ 
rifice  with  cap  in  band;  of  course  he  re¬ 
gards  the  poet,  whose  dearest  wish  he 
contemns,  with  a  reverential  surprise; 
of  course,  also,  he  understands  the  man 
as  little  as  be  understands  bis  work. 
He  has  thrown  into  his  rag-bag  a  few 
anecdotes,  and  be  has  poured  over  the 
verse  of  FitzGerald  a  sauce  of  stupid. 
Irrelevant  commentary.  Why  should 
we  have  thrust  upon  us  the  opinions  of 
Messrs.  Clodd,  Asquith  and  Talcot  Wil¬ 
liams,  when  we  can  read  the  “Ru- 
bfilyfit”  for  ourselves?  And  why,  oh 
why,  should  we  be  told  that  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  Tennyson  and  FitzGerald 
reminds  Mr.  Clyde  of  the  tie  which 
bound  Cicero  to  his  friend  Sclplo?  There 
is  a  positive  indelicacy  in  this  ignorant, 
muddle-headed  patronage  of  great  men, 
and  Mr.  Clyde  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  discovering  for  his  own 
edification  that  Scipio  was  not  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  than  in  discovering 
for  ours  a  man  whom  he  neither  knew 
nor  understands.  He  might  also  have 
noted  that  Tennyson  never  wrote  so 
vile  a  phrase  as 

I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  distinctly  well 

However,  his  fiat  pages  (to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  some  350)  follow  one  another 
without  accent,  and  without  meaning; 
yet  we  would  almost  forgive  him,  if, 
having  wasted  a  morning  over  Mr. 
Clyde  on  Edward  FitzGerald,  we  could 
listen  for  three  minutes  to  Edward 
FitzGerald  on  Mr.  Clyde. 

Mr.  Clyde’s  indiscretion  will  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  a  month,  and  it  is  only  Inter¬ 
esting  because  it  is  a  symptom  of  the 
ruling  effrontery.  There  is  no  law  to 
check  the  irresponsible  biographer,  and 
we  fear  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
salutary  legislation.  The  question  of 
copyright  is  now  said  to  engross 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and 
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It  would  be  easy  to  add  such 
a  clause  as  would  make  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  biographical  pirate  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  not  impossible.  But  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  likely  ever  to  do  justice  to 
the  poor  author,  since  the  poor  author 
cannot  turn  an  election  nor  hamper  a 
Government  And  as  politics  is  (and 
must  be)  a  species  of  blackmail,  nobody 
wi"  ever  be  protected  by  our  Ministers 
who  cannot  threaten  those  Ministers 
with  ruin.  Wherefore  the  Glydes  of 
this  earth  will  flourish  exceedingly,  un¬ 
less  the  good  feeling  of  critics  and 
readers  discourage  their  Impertinence. 

But  by  a  kind  of  Irony,  Edward  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  has  lately  been  flung  into  the 
deepest  pit  of  notoriety.  Not  only  has 
he  found  an  absurd  biographer— he  has 
become  the  victim  of  an  absurd  cult. 
The  man  who  spent  his  whole  life  far 
from  coteries,  whose  best  companion 
was  the  captain  of  his  lugger,  whom 
not  even  warm-hearted  friendship 
could  drag  to  town,  has  been  forced  to 
lend  his  name  to  a  dining-club.  This 
satirical  Insult  cannot  be  matched  in 
the  history  of  letters,  and  if  anybody 
ever  turned,  in  the  grave,  then  must 
Edward  FitzGerald  move  restlessly  In 
Boulge  Churchyard,  when  the  Chianti 
of  Rupert  Street  sparkles  red  in  the 
wine-glass.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  club, 
called  after  Omar  Khayyftm,  which 
meets  more  often  than  it  need,  either 
for  its  own  glory  or  for  the  glory  of 
Edward  FitzGerald.  Its  members,  we 
believe,  are  respectable  men  of  letters, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  pursue  collectively  a  wor¬ 
ship  which  each  affects  of  his  individ¬ 
ual  will.  But  although  the  club  was 
recently  described  as  “a  modest  coterie, 
which  never  advertises,”  its  dinners  are 
always  the  signal  for  a  public  outburst 
of  enthusiasm.  We  are  told  how  these 
respectable  men  of  letters  sit  with  vine- 
leaves  or  some  other  vegetable  encir¬ 
cling  their  scanty  locks;  we  have  a 
’’islon  of  them  pouring  the  cheap  wine 
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of  Italy  over  the  roses  of  Shiraz;  their 
weak  little  parodies  of  the  Master’s 
quatrains  are  passed  round  an  appreci¬ 
ative  press,  until  we  are  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  “the  modest  coterie  which 
never  advertises”  believes  the  eye  of 
posterity  is  upon  it.  It  would  all  be 
very  droll  but  for  the  careless  use  of 
FitzGerald’s  name.  A  dinner  is  as  good 
an  excuse  for  advertisement  as  any¬ 
thing,  and  logs  are  easily  rolled  across 
a  dining-table.  But  why  should  Ed¬ 
ward  FitzGerald  be  thrust  into  this 
orgie  of  culture?  He  never  belonged  to 
a  modest  club,  he  never  sat  with  vine- 
leaves  round  his  head  in  the  very  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  industrious  press,  and  the 
Omar  Khayy&m  Club  may  not  even 
plead  the  recklessness  of  hot  youth  for 
its  unwarranted  usurpation  of  an  hon¬ 
ored  name. 

But  there  is  another  charge  which 
piay  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  modest 
coterie— the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  In¬ 
spired  by  the  sentiment  of  the  “Ru- 
bftlyftt,”  Its  worship  cannot  but  be  in¬ 
sincere.  The  honored  men  of  letters, 
who  conspire  to  do  honor  to  the  famous 
translator,  are  surely  not  moved  even 
by  admiration  to  the  bland  Epicurean¬ 
ism  which  was  the  essence  of  the  Per¬ 
sian’s  gospel.  They  are  not  so  blind  to 
the  morrow  as  to  withhold  their  little 
verses  from  the  press;  they  have  no 
“winter  garment  of  repentance”  to 
fling  “in  the  fire  of  spring,”  as  they  fill 
the  cup;  they  cannot  say,  with  honest 
hand  upon  beating  heart,  that  they  were 
“never  deep  in  anything  but  wine.” 
No;  their  worship  is  barren  as  well  as 
Indiscreet;  they  not  only  traduce  the 
translator;  they  are  false  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  gay  and  wise  original. 

In  brief,  they,  like  the  unauthorized 
biographer,  have  sought  to  make  com¬ 
mon  what  should  have  been  rare,  to 
make  popular  what  should  have  re¬ 
mained  exclusive  and  aloof;  and,  so 
doing,  they  have  played  their  part  in 
the  tragedy  of  publicity  which  is  dally 
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enacted  beneath  our  eyes.  Time  was 
when  a  better  law  prevailed— when  a 
man  was  appreciated  by  what  he  did, 
not  by  what  somebody  else  could  find 
out  about  him;  and  it  Is  another  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  prevailing  Anarchy  that  a 
lettered  club  can  so  blindly  overloos 
^he  claims  of  proportion  as  to  believe 
that  paltry  garlands,  publicly  worn,  are 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
dignified  recluse. 

Tobias  Smollett  is  a  contrast  ready 
made  to  Edward  FitzGerald.  The  Suffolk 
squire  was  a  man  of  letters  in  his  own 
despite;  literature  flowed  in  his  veins 
like  blood,  and  be  did  but  write  because 
he  could  give  the  world  the  very  best 
of  himself.  Dr.  Toby,  on  the  other 
hand,  followed  his  calling  like  a  trade. 
He  knew  how  to  extract  golden  sover¬ 
eigns  from  the  ink-pot;  he  edited,  he 
compiled,  he  fought  with  all  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  an  acid  temper.  Not  for  him 
the  admiration  of  a  few;  an  advertise¬ 
ment  had  its  value  even  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  and  Smollett  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  if  he  discredited  his 
rivals  he  made  his  own  position  the 
stronger.  So,  as  Mr.  Henley  explains 
In  his  admirable  introduction  to  the  new 
edition,*  the  author  of  “Roderick  Ran¬ 
dom”  was  half  hack,  halt  man  of  gen¬ 
ius.  When  he  is  at  his  best  be  ranks 
with  the  immortals;  when  he  is  at  his 
worst,  he  sinks  lower  than  the  bitter- 
galled  journalist  It  is,  therefore,  not 
easy  to  find  his  place  in  the  history  of 
literature,  and  the  enterprise  might 
have  appalled  a  more  timid  critic  than 
Mr.  Henley.  The  biography  of  Burns 
proved  how  fine  a  talent  Mr.  Henley 
has  for  drawing  a  full-length  portrait 
in  a  few  strokes.  What  he  did  for 
Burns  be  has  done  on  a  still  smaller 
scale  for  Smollett.  He  does  not  per¬ 
plex  his  readers  with  too  many  docu- 

*  The  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett,  with  an 
Introduction  by  W.  E.  Henley.  Westminster; 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 


ments;  he  does  not  skip  off  down  a  by¬ 
way  and  drag  bis  hero  off  from  the 
highroad  of  truth.  He  presents  the 
essentials  only,  and  the  result  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  picture  of  the  vanity,  the  bru¬ 
tality,  the  immeasurable  talent  that 
went  to  make  up  the  man  Tobias  Smol¬ 
lett,  who  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  English  language  is  studied  and 
revered. 

The  least  attractiye  trait  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Smollett  is  his  vanity.  He  had 
not  that  divine  gift  of  self-knowledge 
which  distinguishes  the  greatest  men. 
He  esteemed  himself  for  bis  failures, 
and  thought  his  triumphs  the  mere  ac¬ 
cidents  of  life.  His  poor,  pitiful  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  “Regicide”  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  accomplished  obser¬ 
vation,  the  boisterous  humor  of  “Rod¬ 
erick  Random.”  He  used  bis  popular¬ 
ity,  as  Mr.  Henley  points  out,  not  to 
give  another  splendid  romance  to  the 
world,  but  to  print  bis  tasteless  drama. 
That  Churchill  pilloried  the  “Regicide” 
is  not  surprising,  and  tne  famous  lines 
in  the  “Apology”  are  not  surcharged 
by  a  comma:— 

Whoever  read  “The  Regicide”  but 
swore 

The  author  wrote  as  man  ne’er  wrote 
before? 

Others  for  plots  and  underplots  may 
call; 

Here’s  the  right  method— have  no  plot 
at  all. 

Who  can  so  often  in  his  cause  engage 
The  tiny  pathos  of  the  Grecian  stage. 
Whilst  honors  rise,  and  tears  spontane¬ 
ous  flow 

At  tragic  Hah!  and  no  less  tragic  Ob! 

Thus  Churchill  lavished  upon  Smol¬ 
lett  some  of  the  abuse  which  that  gen¬ 
tleman  reserved  for  his  rivals.  And  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  Churchill  was 
unjust.  But  with  his  novels  it  is,  as 
he  himself  would  have  said,  other 
guess-work.  Smollett,  as  Mr.  Henley 
most  wisely  points  out,  derived  from 
Le  Sage;  Fielding  derived  from  Cer- 
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vnntes;  and  Fielding  is  as  high  above 
his  rival  as  his  exemplar  was  above  the 
exemplar  of  Smollett  You  will  vainly 
seek  in  “Roderick  Random,”  or  even 
in  “Humphrey  Clinker,”  the  urbanity, 
the  scholarship,  the  Homeric  simplicity 
of  “Tom  Jones.”  But  a  comparison  is 
not  inevitable;  and  it  is  Dr,  Toby’s 
misfortune  that  Fielding,  whom  he 
hated  with  a  jealous  hatred,  was  ever 
mentioned  by  his  side.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  from  whom  we  differ  with  hesi¬ 
tancy  and  regret  did  his  hero  less  than 
justice  when  he  put  him  near  Fielding’s 
throne.  But  an  inapposite  comparison 
need  not  blind  us  to  the  very  real  genius 
of  him  who  Invented  Oakum  and  Tre¬ 
maine,  Whlflae  and  Weasel.  And  here 
begins  our  quarrel  with  Mr.  Henley. 
He  insists  more  strongly  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  upon  Smollett’s  coarseness.  Smol¬ 
lett  was  coarse— that  Is  true;  but  he 
belonged  to  a  coarse  age,  and  he  was 
writing  of  coarse  men.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  touch  the  British  Navy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  hands  decently 
covered  In  kid;  it  was  impossible  to 
describe  the  wonderful  life  of  the  high¬ 
road,  the  splendid  uncertainty  of  the 
village  inn,  in  such  terms  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  a  modem 
drawing-room.  But  If  Smollett  paints 
the  grosser  side  of  life,  he  paints  it  with 
an  impartial  brush.  The  personages  of 
“Roderick  Random”  are  not  the  ladles 
and  gentlemen  one  would  wish  to  meet 
Tliey  are,  with  few  exceptions,  black¬ 
guards  and  rapscallions.  But  they  are 
neither  held  up  for  our  imitation  nor 
dissected  after  the  manner  of  obscene 
psychology.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  strong,  open,  sincere  esprit  Anglais, 
and  we  should  never  hesitate  to  put 
either  “Roderick”  or  “Peregrine”  into 
the  hands  of  a  boy,  conscious  that  no 
prurient  constraction  could  ever  be 
placed  upon  a  single  episode  in  these 
strange  novels  of  the  road.  But  If  Mr. 
Henley’s  Puritanism  now  and  again 
seems  to  get  the  better  of  him,  his  gen- 
Blackwood’s  MagadM. 


eral  criticism  of  Smollett  is  admirably 
just  and  intelligent  In  the  first  he 
explains  in  eloquent  terms  the  vital 
quality  of  his  author.  Whatever  faults 
may  be  imputed  to  Smollett  one  virtue 
is  his— the  virtue  of  life.  His  charac¬ 
ters  are  not  dummies;  they  breathe 
and  speak  and  act  of  their  own 
will.  When  once  he  has  put  them 
dow'u,  they  are  stronger  than  he, 
and  no  one  can  read  his  splen¬ 
did  romances  without  making  fresh 
friends  and  without  forgetting  the  drab 
gravity  of  our  own  poor  society.  Mr. 
Henley  frankly  confesses  that  he  has 
said  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  Smollett.  That 
is  quite  true,  but  there  is  another  side. 
Smollett’s  master-quality— again  we 
quote  Mr.  Henley— is  “a  peculiar  power 
of  realizing  character,  not  by  descrip¬ 
tion  and  analysis,  but  out  of  the  char¬ 
acter’s  own  mouth.”  So  It  is  that  we 
know  the  incomparable  rufilans  that 
crowd  his  canvas.  No  sooner  do  they 
appear  than  their  character  is  amply 
revealed.  The  navy  has  never  been 
painted  in  darker  colors  than  Smollett 
employed;  yet  it  Is  easy  to  prove  that 
Smollett’s  colors  are  wantonly  dark. 
He  knew  the  navy  from  the  inside, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  stern 
portraiture  made  reform  possible — al¬ 
most  easy.  Oakum  existed;  even  the 
monster  Whiffoe,  a  far  worse  black¬ 
guard,  degraded  the  service;  and  Smol¬ 
lett,  in  throwing  a  light  on  these  vil¬ 
lains,  made  clear  the  way  for  Nelson, 
and  (in  his  own  walk)  for  Marryat  him¬ 
self.  So  we  readily  condone  the  faults 
of  our  author,  remembering  that  if  he 
himself  were  an  assassin  in  the  thick¬ 
ets  of  literature,  his  books  are  honest 
and  free,  at  full  liberty  to  come  and 
go  in  all  hands,  clean  companions  of 
that  manhood  and  valiance  that  is 
Britain’s  boast  and  Britain’s  solace. 
Wherefore,  we  thank  Mr.  Henley  for 
the  final  edition  of  a  great  English 
classic. 
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enacted  beneath  our  eyes.  Time  was 
when  a  better  law  prevailed— when  a 
man  was  appreciated  by  what  be  did, 
not  by  what  somebody  el.se  could  find 
out  about  him;  and  it  is  another  sj^mp- 
tom  of  the  prevailing  Anarchy  that  a 
lettered  club  can  so  blindly  oveiiooK 
^e  claims  of  proportion  as  to  believe 
that  paltry  garlands,  publicly  worn,  are 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
dignified  recluse. 

Tobias  Smollett  is  a  contrast  ready 
made  to  Edward  FitzGerald.  The  Suffolk 
squire  was  a  man  of  letters  in  his  own 
despite;  literature  flowed  in  his  veins 
like  blood,  and  he  did  but  write  because 
he  could  give  the  world  the  very  best 
of  himself.  Dr.  Toby,  on  the  other 
hand,  followed  his  calling  like  a  trade. 
He  knew  how  to  extract  golden  sover¬ 
eigns  from  the  ink-pot;  he  edited,  he 
compiled,  he  fought  with  all  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  an  acid  temper.  Not  for  him 
the  admiration  of  a  few;  an  advertise¬ 
ment  had  its  value  even  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  and  Smollett  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  if  he  discredited  his 
rivals  be  made  bis  own  position  the 
stronger.  So,  as  Mr.  Henley  explains 
in  bis  admirable  introduction  to  the  new 
edition,*  the  author  of  “Roderick  Ran¬ 
dom”  was  half  hack,  halt  man  of  gen¬ 
ius.  When  he  is  at  his  best  he  ranks 
with  the  immortals;  when  he  is  at  bis 
worst,  be  sinks  lower  than  the  bitter- 
galled  journalist  It  is,  therefore,  not 
easy  to  find  bis  place  in  the  history  of 
literature,  and  the  enterprise  might 
have  appalled  a  more  timid  critic  than 
Mr.  Henley.  The  biography  of  Burns 
proved  how  fine  a  talent  Mr.  Henley 
has  for  drawing  a  full-length  portrait 
in  a  few  strokes.  What  he  did  for 
Burns  be  has  done  on  a  still  smaller 
scale  for  Smollett.  He  does  not  per¬ 
plex  his  readers  with  too  many  docu- 
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ments;  he  does  not  skip  off  down  a  by¬ 
way  and  drag  bis  hero  off  from  the 
highroad  of  truth.  He  presents  the 
essentials  only,  and  the  result  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  picture  of  the  vanity,  the  bru¬ 
tality,  the  Immeasurable  talent  that 
went  to  make  up  the  man  Tobias  Smol¬ 
lett,  who  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  English  language  is  studied  and 
revered. 

The  least  attractiye  trait  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Smollett  is  his  vanity.  He  had 
*not  that  divine  gift  of  self-knowledge 
which  distinguishes  the  greatest  men. 
He  esteemed  himself  for  bis  failures, 
and  thought  bis  triumphs  the  mere  ac¬ 
cidents  of  life.  His  poor,  pitiful  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  “Regicide”  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  accomplished  obser¬ 
vation,  the  boisterous  humor  of  “Rod¬ 
erick  Random.”  He  used  bis  popular¬ 
ity,  as  Mr.  Henley  points  out,  not  to 
give  another  splendid  romance  to  the 
world,  but  to  print  bis  tasteless  drama. 
That  Churchill  pilloried  the  “Regicide” 
is  not  surprising,  and  tne  famous  lines 
in  the  “Apology”  are  not  surcharged 
by  a  comma: — 

Whoever  read  “The  Regicide”  but 
swore 

The  author  wrote  as  man  ne’er  wrote 
before? 

Others  for  plots  and  underplots  may 
call; 

Here’s  the  right  method— have  no  plot 
at  all. 

Who  can  so  often  in  his  cause  engage 
The  tiny  pathos  of  the  Grecian  stage. 
Whilst  honors  rise,  and  tears  spontane¬ 
ous  flow 

At  tragic  Hah!  and  no  less  tragic  Oh! 

Thus  Churchill  lavished  upon  Smol¬ 
lett  some  of  the  abuse  which  that  gen¬ 
tleman  reserved  for  his  rivals.  And  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  Churchill  was 
unjust.  But  with  bis  novels  it  is,  as 
he  himself  would  have  said,  other 
guess-work.  Smollett,  as  Mr.  Henley 
most  wisely  points  out,  derived  from 
Le  Sage;  Fielding  derived  from  Cer- 
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Tontes;  and  Fielding  is  as  high  above 
his  rival  as  his  exemplar  was  above  the 
exemplar  of  Smollett  You  will  vainly 
seek  in  “Roderick  Random,”  or  even 
in  “Humphrey  Clinker,”  the  urbanity, 
the  scholarship,  the  Homeric  simplicity 
of  “Tom  Jones.”  But  a  comparison  is 
not  inevitable;  and  It  is  Dr.  Toby’s 
misfortune  that  Fielding,  whom  he 
hated  with  a  Jealous  hatred,  was  ever 
mentioned  by  his  aide.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  from  whom  we  differ  with  hesi¬ 
tancy  and  regret  did  his  hero  less  than 
justice  when  he  put  him  near  Fielding’s 
throne.  But  an  inapposite  comparison 
need  not  blind  us  to  the  very  real  genius 
of  him  who  Invented  Oakum  and  Tre¬ 
maine,  Whiffle  and  Weasel.  And  here 
begins  our  quarrel  with  Mr.  Henley. 
He  insists  more  strongly  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  upon  Smollett’s  coarseness.  Smol¬ 
lett  was  coarse — that  Is  true;  but  he 
belonged  to  a  coarse  age,  and  he  was 
writing  of  coarse  men.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  touch  the  British  Navy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  hands  decently 
covered  in  kid;  it  was  impossible  to 
describe  the  wonderful  life  of  the  high¬ 
road,  the  splendid  uncertainty  of  the 
village  inn,  in  such  terms  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  a  modem 
drawing-room.  But  if  Smollett  paints 
the  grosser  side  of  life,  he  paints  it  with 
an  impartial  brush.  The  personages  of 
“Roderick  Random”  are  not  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  one  would  wish  to  meet. 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  black¬ 
guards  and  rapscallions.  But  they  are 
neither  held  up  for  our  imitation  nor 
dissected  after  the  manner  of  obscene 
psychology.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  Is 
the  strong,  open,  sincere  esprit  Anglais, 
and  we  should  never  hesitate  to  put 
either  “Roderick”  or  “Peregrine”  into 
the  hands  of  a  boy,  conscious  that  no 
prurient  constractlon  could  ever  be 
placed  upon  a  single  episode  in  these 
strange  novels  of  the  road.  But  If  Mr. 
Henley’s  Puritanism  now  and  again 
seems  to  get  the  better  of  him,  his  gen- 
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eral  criticism  of  Smollett  is  admirably 
Just  and  Intelligent  In  the  first  he 
explains  in  eloquent  terms  the  vital 
quality  of  his  author.  Whatever  faults 
may  be  imputed  to  Smollett  one  virtue 
is  his— the  virtue  of  life.  His  charac¬ 
ters  are  not  dummies;  they  breathe 
and  speak  and  act  of  their  own 
will.  When  once  he  has  put  them 
down,  they  are  stronger  than  he. 
and  no  one  can  read  his  splen¬ 
did  romances  without  making  fresh 
friends  and  without  forgetting  the  drab 
gravity  of  our  own  poor  society.  Mr. 
Henley  frankly  confesses  that  he  has 
said  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  Smollett  That 
is  quite  true,  but  there  is  another  side. 
Smollett’s  master-quality — again  we 
quote  Mr.  Henley— Is  “a  peculiar  power 
of  realising  character,  not  by  descrip¬ 
tion  and  analysis,  but  out  of  the  char¬ 
acter’s  own  mouth.”  So  it  is  that  we 
know  the  incomparable  rufflans  that 
crowd  his  canvas.  No  sooner  do  they 
appear  than  their  character  is  amply 
revealed.  The  navy  has  never  been 
painted  in  darker  colors  than  Smollett 
employed;  yet  It  Is  easy  to  prove  that 
Smollett’s  colors  are  wantonly  dark. 
He  knew  the  navy  from  the  inside, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  stern 
portraiture  made  reform  possible— al¬ 
most  easy.  Oakum  existed;  even  the 
monster  WhlflFoe,  a  far  worse  black¬ 
guard,  degraded  the  service;  and  Smol¬ 
lett,  in  throwing  a  light  on  these  vil¬ 
lains,  made  clear  the  way  for  Nelson, 
and  (in  his  own  walk)  for  Marryat  him¬ 
self.  So  we  readily  condone  the  faults 
of  our  author,  remembering  that  if  he 
himself  were  an  assassin  in  the  thick¬ 
ets  of  literature,  his  books  are  honest 
and  free,  at  full  liberty  to  come  and 
go  in  all  hands,  clean  companions  of 
that  manhood  and  valiance  that  is 
Britain’s  boast  and  Britain’s  solace. 
Wherefore,  we  thank  Mr.  Henley  for 
the  final  edition  of  a  great  English 
classic. 
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There  has  been  a  notion  abroad  in 
recent  years  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  1611,  needs  to  be  modern¬ 
ized  in  order  that  it  may  make  a  lively 
appeal  to  modern  minds.  But  the 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  have  not 
been  very  hopeful.  Even  the  Revised 
Version  was,  for  most  people,  a  gigantic 
bubble,  which  burst  as  soon  as  born; 
and  the  small  private  attempts  which 
have  been  made  since,  have  burst  as 
quietly  in  its  wake.  The  latest  prod¬ 
uct  of  this  well-meaning  crusade  is 
Dr.  Henry  Hayman’s  work,  entitled 
“The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament: 
an  Attempt  to  Present  Them  in  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Popular  Idiom.”  (A.  &  G. 
Black.)  We  propose  to  examine  Dr. 
Hayman’s  aim  and  execution  with 
some  care,  for  we  believe  that  such 
enterprises  as  his  are  at  least  useful 
In  demonstrating  the  impregnability  of 
a  work  of  literary  art  like  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version;  and  that  they  exhibit 
certain  fallacies  which  It  is  well  to 
dissipate.  Dr.  Hayman’s  professed 
aim  in  re-wording  the  Epistles  has  been 
“to  present  them  in  current  and  popu¬ 
lar  idiom.”  That  he  presents  them  in  no 
such  garb  is  the  first  conviction  that  is 
forced  upon  the  reader.  Dr.  Hayman 
employs  neither  the  words  nor  the  con¬ 
structions  of  everyday  life.  The  mere 
retention  of  “thou”  and  “thee,”  of 
“art”  and  “hast,”  of  “couldest”  and 
“wouldest,”  is  a  clear  breach  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  these  words  forming  no  part  of 
current  and  popular  idioms.  It  is 
quite  a  common  thing  for  Dr.  Hayman 
to  replace  clear  English  by  diflicult 
English,  and  a  familiar  construction 
by  a  rare  one.  Thus  Paul’s  simple  sen¬ 
tence,  “For  he  that  is  dead  Is  freed 
from  sin,”  becomes,  in  Dr.  Hayman’s 
version,  “For  the  dead  to  sin  is  en¬ 


franchised  from  Its  power”— a  change 
surely,  in  the  very  opposite  direction 
to  that  proposed  in  the  author’s  plan. 
Again,  the  words  in  Romans  x,  21: 
“All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth 
my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gain¬ 
saying  people,”  become:  “All  day  long  I 
stretch  forth  my  hands  towards  a  people 
refractory  and  recusant”  Here,  again, 
the  change  seems  to  be  precisely  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  aim  announced.  Two 
adjectives  are  latinized,  and  the  idiom 
which,  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
places  them  before  the  noun  they  qual¬ 
ify,  is  exchanged  for  an  Idiom,  cer¬ 
tainly  less  current  and  certainly  less 
popular,  which  places  them  after  that 
noun.  Concerning  the  purely  ‘literary 
effect  of  the  changes  we  need  say  noth¬ 
ing.  An  astonishing  example  of  Dr. 
Hayman’s  work  is  afforded  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  versions  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pbilippians, 
which  every  one  knows  by  heart: 

AUTHORIZED  VBRSION. 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  vir¬ 
tue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things. 

DR.  HATMAH. 

Finally,  brethren,  let  every  principle 
of  truth,  reverence,  rectitude,  purity; 
all  that  is  endearing,  all  that  Is  auspi¬ 
cious;  whatever  there  be  that  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  praiseworthy  dwell  In  your 
thoughts. 

Here  Dr.  Hayman  substitutes  long 
words  for  short,  and  a  faulty  construc¬ 
tion  for  a  good;  and  he  simply  under¬ 
pins  and  brings  down  the  rhetorical 
scheme  of  the  passage  which  he  pro- 
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fesses  to  improve.  For  that  Dr.  Hay- 
man  hopes  to  Improve  every  sentence 
be  alters  seems  clear.  Otherwise  he 
would  not  expressly  declare  in  his  Pre¬ 
face  that  some  phrases  in  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  cannot  be  improved  upon, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  retained  unal¬ 
tered  in  his  own  version.  However, 
this  admission  prepares  the  reader  to 
witness  Dr.  Hayman’s  courage  rather 
than  his  discretion,  for  there  are  few 
passages  on  which  he  does  not  exercise 
his  skill.  Even  Paul’s  entreaty  to  the 
believers  at  Corinth,  “Greet  one  an¬ 
other  with  an  holy  kiss,”  becomes,  “Ex¬ 
change  a  kiss  of  sanctity  with  one  an¬ 
other,”  leaving  us  astonished  by  the 
moderation  which  did  not  impel  him  to 
write:  “Exchange  osculations  of  sanc¬ 
tity  with  one  another.”  Dr.  Hayman’s 
handling  of  the  Authorized  Version  is 
seen  at  its  boldest  when  he  alters  the 
w’ords  “encompassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses”  into  “en¬ 
circled  with  so  vast  a  cloud  of 
attesting  spectators.”  “Encompassed” 
is  not  necessarily  “encircled,”  and  “wit¬ 
nesses”  means  (precisely)  “attesting 
spectators,”  with  the  obvious  advantage 
that  it  is  a  comely  English  word  instead 
of  two  words  of  Latin  complexion  and 
little  charm.  The  sacrifice  of  charm 
is  the  unvarying  feature  of  modernized 
versions  of  the  Bible.  Take  this  ex¬ 
ample: 

AUTHOBIZED  VERSION. 

Charity  sufFereth  long,  and  is  kind; 
charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up. 

Doth  not  behave  Itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro¬ 
voked,  thinketh  no  evil; 

Rejolceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
jolceth  in  the  truth; 

Beareth  all  things,  belleveth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. 

DR.  H ATMAN. 

Charity  is  long  suffering,  is  kindly,  is 
void  of  envy,  is  no  braggart,  is  not  in¬ 


flated,  preserves  decorum,  avoids  self- 
seeking,  is  not  Irritable,  Imputes  not 
the  evil  done,  has  no  Joy  at  evil  doing, 
but  rejoices  on  the  side  of  the  truth; 
puts  up  with  all  things,  gives  credit 
for  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures 
all  things. 

Sometimes  the  flight  is  nearly  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Thus: 

AUTHORIZED  VERSION. 

SO  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air: 

But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection;  lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 

I  myself  should  be  a  castaway. 

DR.  HATMAN. 

I  accordingly  so  run  as  If  I  meant  to 
win;  and  so  plant  my  hits  not  as  idly 
sparring;  but  I  hit  home  at  my  own 
fleshly  frame,  and  tame  it  into  subser¬ 
viency;  for  fear  I,  who  proclaim  the 
contest  to  others,  should  come  to  be  re¬ 
jected  myself. 

These  examples  of  an  effort  to  mod¬ 
ernize  the  Bible  language  are  so  sur¬ 
prising,  that  it  may  be  well  to  seek 
further  light  on  Dr.  Hayman’s  actual 
intentions.  The  most  significant  sen¬ 
tence  in  his  Preface  is  this:  “I  have 
striven  to  answer  to  myself  the  ques¬ 
tion,  How  would  these  fathers  of  our 
faith  have  expressed  themselves,  if 
the  vernacular  English  of  our  own  day 
had  been  their  medium  of  expression:” 
This  calls  for  thought.  The  vernacular 
should  mean  the  whole  vernacular,  or 
it  is  nothing.  To  credit  Paul,  Peter  and 
James,  in  imagination,  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  only  those  English  words  of  to¬ 
day  w'hich  approximately  reproduce 
the  meanings  of  their  own  words, 
will  be  to  beg  the  question.  It  would 
be  to  raise  the  question  of  correct  trans¬ 
lation,  whereas  the  question  raised  by 
Dr.  Hayman  is  clearly  that  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  its  largest  sense.  If  we  really 
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are  to  inquire  how  Paul  would  have 
expressed  himself  In  the  English  ver¬ 
nacular  of  to-day,  we  must  begin  by 
imagining  that  he  possessed  as  full  a 
knowledge  of  that  vernacular  as  our¬ 
selves— his  readers.  We  must  also — It 
Is  inevitable— Impute  to  him  a  knowl¬ 
edge  not  only  of  all  our  words,  but  of 
all  they  stand  for;  in  a  word,  we  must 
credit  him  with  the  same  heritage  of 
knowledge  as  we  ourselves 'enjoy.  In¬ 
cluding  (oh,  confusion!)  our  knowledge 
of  himself  derived  from  the  Authorized 
Version.  We  might  then— poce  ail  ab¬ 
surdities— receive  Paul’s  Epistles  from 
his  band  in  the  English  vernacular  of 
to-day,  and  hear  him  draw  his  illustra¬ 
tions  from  such  vernacular  facts  as  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy,  forbidden  incense  and  the 
proselytizing  zeal  of  Mr.  Mallock.  And 
a  daring  writer  might  conceivably  en¬ 
deavor  to  personate  this  modern  St. 
Paul,  and  re-think  and  re-write  his 
Epistles  for  men  and  women  of  to-day. 
This  would  be,  at  any  rate,  a  logical  at¬ 
tempt  to  show— what  Dr.  Hayman  pro¬ 
poses  to  show,  but  does  not— how  Paul 
of  Tarsus  would  have  expressed  him¬ 
self  “if  the  vernacular  English  of  to¬ 
day  bad  been  bis  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion.”  But  the  result  would  not  be  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  was  written  in  cer¬ 
tain  periods  and  in  certain  languages, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  translate 
a  given  portion  from  the  language  in 
which  it  was  first  written  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
read,  taking  verbal  equivalents  as  we 
find  them,  and  submitting  to  the  disad¬ 
vantages  arising  from  differences  in  the 
knowledge,  tastes  and  ideals  of  the 
two  periods.  The  Authorized  Version 
was  a  supremely  good  example  of 
translation,  because  it  not  only  did  this 
task  work,  but  took  on  a  rare  beauty 
and  energy  of  its  own.  Moreover,  it 
carried  out  Dr.  Hay  man’s  own  plan; 
It  presented  the  Bible  in  “current  and 
popular  idioms.”  That  the  need  for 


such  presentation  was  Infinitely  greater 
in  1611  than  it  is  in  1900  does  not  need 
to  be  demonstrated  to  any  one  ac¬ 
quainted,  however  slightly,  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  English  language. 
Since  1611  the  language  has  grown 
enormously,  but  has  altered  little;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Shakespeare,  in  the 
Elysian  Libraries,  reads  “The  Ring 
and  the  Book”  with  far  greater  ease 
than  he  reads  “The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose.”  But  granting  that  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  presents  the  Bible  In  an 
English  form  which  has  been  devital¬ 
ized  by  the  changes  that  have  come 
over  the  language  in  the  Interval  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  and  that  these 
changes  justify  an  attempt  to  present 
the  Bible  in  the  “current  and  popular 
idioms”  of  to-day,  still  the  mere  sub¬ 
stitution  of  new  idioms  for  old  Is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  matter.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  inseparable  from  thought,  and 
the  thought  of  the  few  is  warmed  and 
colored  by  the  thoughts  of  the  many, 
and  things  possible  in  one  age  are  im¬ 
possible  in  another.  In  1611  English 
faith  was  at  its  strongest.  The  lan¬ 
guage  had  passed  triumphantly  out  of 
its  old  infiectional  stages,  and  bad  ful¬ 
filled  Itself  in  Shakespeare’s  Plays.  It 
had  reached,  as  far  as  we  know,  its 
utmost  serviceableness  to  literature, 
and  literature  had  reached  its  utmost 
power  to  employ  the  language.  The 
beauty  of  words  was  felt,  and  verbal 
melody  was  a  habit  rather  than  a 
secret.  As  the  child  of  his  age.  Shake-- 
speare  wrote  his  plays.  As  children  of 
their  age,  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
produced  the  Authorized  Version.  They 
had  the  perceptions  and  immunities 
which  belong  to  a  great  literary  epoch. 
We  cannot  wholly  account  for  their 
success;  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listetb.  But  it  is  as  unwise  to  tamper 
with  a  Bible  which  our  age  could  not 
have  produced  as  it  is  to  meddle  with 
cathedrals  which  our  age  could  not 
have  built.  The  value  of  a  Version  is 
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not  80  much  a  question  of  Idioms  aa 
of  Idiosyncrasy,  and  we  must  not 
change  the  one  until  we  can  match  the 
other.  In  a  new  fervor  of  the  race 
we  may  build  a  new  York  Minster  or 
a  new  Bible;  but— the  wind  bloweth 
where  It  llsteth.  This  lesson  Is  suffi¬ 
ciently  enforced  by  Dr.  Hayman’s 
book,  In  which,  side  by  side,  we  may 
read: 

Tbe  Academy. 


For  we  know  In  part,  and  we 
prophesy  In  part 

But  when  that  which  Is  perfect  Is 
come,  then  that  which  Is  In  part  shall 
be  done  away. 

For  partial  now  Is  our  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  partial  our  scope  of  Inspira¬ 
tion.  But  when  our  full  development 
shall  be  reached,  all  that  Is  partial 
shall  be  superseded  then. 


THE  LAST  PALACE  INTRIGUE  AT  PEKING. 


One  of  the  characters  In  a  play  that 
had  some  vogue  In  London  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  declared,  nightly,  that 
he  was  at  his  37th  conspiracy.  The 
Empress-Dowager  Tze-hsl-tuan-yu  has 
not  yet  rivalled  that  record,  but  she  is 
getting  on.  When  persons  have  at¬ 
tained  to  the  position  of  Empress, 
moreover,  they  no  longer  conspire; 
they  make  coups  d'itat.  The  Empress 
Tze-hsl  has  made  several.  The  first 
was  in  1861,  when  she  combined  with 
Prince  Kung  and  her  sister  Empress, 
Tze  An,  to  seize  the  reins  of  power 
after  the  death  of  their  consort,  the 
Emperor  Hlen  Fung.‘  The  next  was 
In  1875.  Having  grasped  the  reins  In 
1861,  the  two  ladies  succeeded  in  hold¬ 
ing  them  and  governing,  as  regents, 
during  the  long  minority  of  Hlen 
Fong’s  son  and  successor,  Tung  Che. 
They  had  to  retire  for  a  while  when 
the  latter  came  of  age,  in  1873;  but  bis 
death,  two  years  later,  gave  them  an¬ 
other  opportunity  which  they  were 
prompt  to  seize.  Tung  Che  died  child¬ 
less,  but  leaving  a  widow,  Ah-lu-t§, 
who  might  hope  to  give  him  a  posthu¬ 
mous  heir.  The  due  procedure,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  have  been 
to  await  the  course  of  events,  and  If 

*  It  may  oondnce  to  laddlty  to  explain  at  the 
ontBct  that  Txe-An  waa  the  Emprcea  proper,,  but 
was  childless.  Tbe  present  “Empress-Downcer” 


these  failed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
Salic  Law,  to  select  for  posthumous 
adoption  to  the  deceased  Emperor  a 
child  during  whose  minority  the  wid¬ 
owed  Empress  Ah-lu-t6  would  become 
regent  in  turn.  Such  women  as  Tze- 
hsl,  however— for  it  is  she  who  has  al¬ 
ways  been  credited  with  the  Initiative- 
rise  superior  to  rules.  The  possibilities 
connected  with  the  Empress  Ah-lu-tfi 
were  ignored.  The  obligation  to  select 
as  heir  a  child  capable  of  adoption  to 
Tung  Che  was  ignored;  the  succession 
was  fixed,  on  the  contrary,  upon  one 
who  had  the  inestimable  qualification, 
in  tbe  Empress’s  eyes,  of  being  a  minor, 
but  had  the  disqualification  of  being 
of  the  same  generation  as  bis  predeces¬ 
sor  and  incapable,  therefore,  of  per¬ 
forming  the  ancestral  rites.  The  Em¬ 
press  Ah-Iu-t6’s  claims  were  ignored, 
and  shortly  obliterated  by  death— de¬ 
clared  to  be  suicidal,  but  so  convenient 
that  it  was  always  spoken  of  with  a 
shrug. 

Tbe  selection  of  an  Emperor,  under 
such  circumstances,  devolves  really 
upon  the  beads  of  the  Imperial  Clan. 
Tsai  Tien,  as  the  present  Emperor 
Kwang  Sn  was  originally  named, 
seemed  an  outside  chance.  He  is  a 

was  not  originally  an  empreaa  at  all,  bat  waa 
Kiren  that  honorary  rank  aa  tbe  mother  of  Hlen 
Fnng’a  only  ton,  Tnnf  Che. 
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son  of  Yih  II wan,  Prince  of  Chun,  the 
seventh  son  of  the  Emperor  Taokwang 
(who  was  reigning  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking),  and  brother 
of  Hien  Fung  (who  was  reigning 
at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin).  There  was  nothing  in 
his  birth  to  distinguish  him  above 
others;  whiie  he  labored  under  a 
defect  which  we  may  estimate  by  re¬ 
calling  the  supreme  importance,  in 
Chinese  eyes,  of  the  ancestral  rites. 
His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Tze-hsi,  who  is  his  aunt,  there¬ 
fore,  by  biood  as  well  as  by  marriage; 
but  considerations  other  than  those  of 
reiationship  were  held  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  choice.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
upon  Tsai  Tien,  who  was  at  that  time 
only  three  and  a  half  years  old,  that 
the  choice  of  the  Imperial  Clan  Court 
fell.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Tung 
Che,  the  selection  of  a  successor  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Dowager-Em¬ 
presses  as  regents,  are  described  in  a 
series  of  edicts  possessing  curious  in¬ 
terest,  both  on  account  of  the  insight 
they  give  into  the  customs  of  the  Court 
and  the  quaint  eloquence  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed.  The  sequence  of 
thought  in  Europe  is,  le  roi  est  mart: 
vive  le  roi;  but  the  practice,  at  any  rate. 
In  China  is  diametrically  opposite.  The 
flrst  thing  is  to  proclaim  a  new  Em¬ 
peror;  then  the  latter  announces  his 
predecessor’s  death.  Tong  Che  died 
on  the  12th  January,  1875;  at  least,  that 
was  the  date  oflScially  given;  and  the 
Peking  Gazette  of  the  13th  contained 
a  series  of  edicts  announcing  the  fact 
and  the  choice  of  a  successor— or 
rather  the  succession  and  the  death. 
In  the  flrst.  eight  of  the  Imperial 
Princes  and  twenty-one  Ministers  and 
Magnates  of  the  Court  state  that  they 
have  received  the  benign  mandate  of 

*  To  perform  tbe  ancestral  rites  one  mast  be  a 
son;  bnt  a  son  most  be  of  a  posterior  generation. 
Tsai  Tien  could,  therefore,  be  Introduced  Into  tbe 
suocesBioo  only  by  adoption  to  Hlen  Pung.  As 


their  Majesties  the  Empresses  Tse  An 
and  Tze-hsi,  in  tbe  following  terms: — 

Let  Tsai  Tien,  son  of  Yih  Hwan,  the 
Prince  of  Chun,  become  adopted  as  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Wen  Tsung  Hlen 
(Hien  Fung),  and  enter  upon  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  great  dynastic  line  as 
Emperor  by  succession. 

The  second  edict  announces  tbe  re¬ 
ceipt  of  another  mandate  from  the  Em¬ 
presses,  as  follows:— 

Whereas  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor, 
has  ascended  upon  the  Dragon  to  be  a 
guest  on  high,  without  offspring  bom 
to  bis  inheritance,  no  course  has  been 
open  but  that  of  causing  Tsai  Tien, 
son  of  Prince  Chun,  to  become  adopted 
as  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Wen  Tsung 
Hlen,  and  to  enter  upon  tbe  inheritance 
of  the  great  dynastic  line  as  Emperor 
by  succession.  When  a  Prince  shall 
have  been  born  to  the  Emperor,  he 
shall  be  adopted  as  inheritor  of  His 
Majesty  now  departed.* 

A  third  decree  appoints  certain  Mag¬ 
nates  to  arrange  tbe  obsequial  rites.  A 
fourth  degrades  the  two  Imperial  physi¬ 
cians.  The  flfth  purports  to  be  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  by  the  child  Emperor, 
of  tbe  benign  mandate  of  tbe  Em¬ 
presses  “commanding  him  to  enter 
upon  the  inheritance  of  the  great 
succession;’’  grief,  eulogy  of  the 
late  Emperor’s  character,  and  awe 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  trust 
bequeathed  are  expressed  in  pathetic 
language;  and  tbe  Ministers  and  ser¬ 
vants,  high  and  low,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration,  are 
exhorted  to  “strive  in  uprightness  and 
loyalty  to  maintain  an  ever-improving 
rale.”  The  sixth  purports  to  be  a  vale¬ 
dictory  edict  by  the  deceased  monarch, 
penned  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 

this  left  Tnng  Che  wlthont  an  heir.  It  is  promised 
that  Ewang  Su’s  drst  son  shall  be  adopted  to 
Tang  Che. 
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for  some  days  past  bis  strength  had 
gradually  failed,  until  the  hope  of  re¬ 
covery  had  passed  away;  “mindful  of 
the  graver  interests  of  the  dynastic 
line,  he  feels  that  it  behooves  him  to 
transmit  his  charge  to  worthy  hands,” 
aud  states  that  he  has  received  the  be¬ 
nign  mandate  of  the  Empresses  ap¬ 
pointing  Tsai  Tien  to  succeed  him;  the 
latter  is  exhorted  to  accept  with  rever¬ 
ence  the  trust  that  is  bestowed;  to 
exert  himself  continually,  to  choose  bis 
servants  wisely,  and  to  cherish  filial 
devotion  for  the  Empresses;  while  the 
Ministers  and  ofilcials  are  to  unite  in 
upright  and  loyal  efforts  that  they  may 
“uphold  for  him  a  more  and  more  glo¬ 
rious  rule.” 

On  the  15tb  January  the  Empresses 
formally  accept  the  Regency  which 
they  had  practically  assumed.  The 
formality  is  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  a  memorial  from  the  various 
magnates  of  the  Court,  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  “reverently  presents  for  the  af¬ 
fectionate  perusal  of  their  Majesties.” 
The  latter  reply  that  it  has  made  them 
feel  with  added  poignancy  the  sorrow 
they  are  unable  to  dispel;  “the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  Regency  from  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  is  essentially  a  temporary  expedi¬ 
ent;  in  consideration,  however,  of  the 
fact  that  His  Majesty,  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  is  at  present  of 
a  tender  age;  and  moreover  that,  in 
times  so  filled  with  trouble,  the  Princes 
and  Ministers  cannot  be  left  without  a 
source  to  look  to  for  authority,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  yield  consent  to  their 
entreaty  until  His  Majesty  shall  have 
fulfilled  the  period  of  his  education.” 
A  decree  of  the  16tb  announced  that 
the  designation  “Kwang  Su”  had  been 
chosen  as  the  style  of  the  new  reign. 
Another,  of  the  21st,  relieved  Prince 
Chun  from  the  embarrassment  to  which 
he  was  subjected  as  being  father  to  an 
Emperor,  but  subject  to  a  son.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  Chinese  notions  of  pro¬ 
priety  that  the  father  should  perform 


acts  of  homage  to  bis  own  child.  Prince 
Chun  was  excused,  therefore,  from  tak¬ 
ing  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  attendance 
to  offer  homage  on  His  Majesty’s  en¬ 
thronement,  but  was  enjoined  still  to 
attend  to  the  ceremonial  at  the  various 
ancestral  temples  and  the  annual  sac¬ 
rifices  at  the  eastern  and  western  mau- 
solea,  and  was  made  a  Prince  of  the 
first  order  with  perpetual  hereditary 
succession. 

Waters  which  had  been  so  violently 
disturbed  were  not  likely  to  subside  at 
once.  It  was  felt  that  the  natural 
course  of  succession  had  been  diverted, 
to  serve  the  ambition  of  the  Dowagers; 
but  they  were  able  to  make  good  their 
position.  The  death  of  the  young  Em¬ 
press  Ah-lu-t6,  two  months  after  her 
husband,  cleared  the  way.  A  distin¬ 
guished  literate  was  found  with  cour¬ 
age  to  denounce  the  disturbance  of 
the  line  of  descent  which  left  Tung  Che 
without  a  son  to  perform  the  ancestral 
rites,  and  to  commit  suicide  by  way  of 
emphasizing  and  expiating  his  protest 
But  all  passed  without  external  dis¬ 
turbance;  and  the  august  ladles  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  second  Regency  which 
lasted— in  the  case  of  Tze  An,  till  her 
death  in  1881,  and  in  the  case  of  her 
still  surviving  colleague,  till  Kwang  8a 
came  of  age.  In  1889. 

Chinese  names  are  a  weariness  to 
the  European  fiesb,  and  the  interest  of 
Chinese  dynastic  episodes  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  reader  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
importance  at  Peking.  The  interests’ 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Far  Blast  are, 
however,  considerable;  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause  these  may  be  considerably  af¬ 
fected  by  ambitions  wnleh  disregard 
every  canon  of  Chinese  propriety  that 
I  have  ventured  to  recall  the  leading 
features  of  a  story  which  finds  its  se¬ 
quel  in  the  incidents  of  the  last  two 
months.  Some  may  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  stress  laid,  in  recent  telegrams 
from  China,  on  the  adoption  of  an  heir 
to  the  throne  who  Is  to  rank  as  heir 
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to  Tung  Che.  Having  discovered  the 
key  to  that  riddle,  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  obtained  the  key  to  much  else 
that  may  have  seemed  obscure  In  re¬ 
cent  Intrigues. 

The  Empress-Dowager  retired,  avow¬ 
edly,  from  the  Regency  on  Kwang  Su’s 
coming  of  age.  In  1889;  but  her  con¬ 
tinued  infiuence  was  repeatedly  made 
manifest  In  edicts  which  the  Emperor 
admitted  having  received  her  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  issue  or  endorse.  Dowager- 
Empresses  are  traditionally  a  Power, 
in  Peking.  We  find,  for  Instance,  the 
Emperor  Tao  Kwang,  who  was  by  no 
means  a  faineant,  paying  extraordinary 
respect  to  the  lady  who  occupied  that 
position  in  his  day;  and  the  tradition  of 
prolonged  tutelage  would  combine  with 
the  prestige  of  position  to  give  excep¬ 
tional  influence  to  an  able,  determined 
and  ambitious  woman  like  Tze-bsi.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  at 
length  the  circumstances  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  revolt  against  that  influence, 
and  practical  supersession,  in  1898;  nor 
need  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
cise  measure  of  his  individual  capacity 
and  force.  What  is  certain  is,  that  he 
stood  for  reform,  and  that  the  Empress- 
Dowager  stands  for  reaction.  He  had 
surrounded  himself  with  reforming  ad¬ 
visers,  and  had  issued  a  number  of 
edicts  designed  to  get  the  State-carriage 
out  of  the  ancient  ruts  into  which  It 
bad  sunk.  Such  attempts  have  excited 
antagonism  enough,  upon  occasion,  in 
the  comparatively  young  countries  of 
the  West.  They  excited  something 
akin  to  horror  among  moss-grown 

*  The  Express  Wn  Tsl-tlen,  who  flonrlshed  dnr- 
Inr  the  greater  part  of  the  seTentb  centurr,  wa* 
originallr  a  concubine  of  the  Ebnperor  Tal-tsung 
(A.  D.  627-SO),  one  of  the  moat  famous  sorerelgna 
In  Chinese  history.  It  was  during  bis  reign  that 
the  Nestorians  came  to  China,  and  were  allowed 
to  set  up  the  famous  monument  which  stands  to 
this  day  at  Slogan,  the  capital  of  Schense.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  son,  Kao-tsung,  whose  in¬ 
dolence  and  Incapacity  were  more  remarkable  by 
contrast  with  the  rigor  of  his  predecessor,  but 
whose  reign  derived  notoriety  from  the  extra¬ 


scholars,  who  saw  their  venerable  cur¬ 
riculum  in  danger  of  change;  among 
Palace  creatures  and  Placemen,  who 
saw  their  sinecures  in  danger;  and 
among  the  whole  host  of  Permanent 
OflScials,  who  saw  their  perquisites  and 
the  stereotyped  routine  of  things  likely 
to  be  thrown  into  the  crucible.  The 
Emperor  was  backed  by  thousands  of 
the  younger  literati,  mandarins  and 
merchants  in  the  provinces,  and  by 
some  of  the  highest  oflScials  In  the  Em¬ 
pire.  But  the  coup  d'itat  was  effected 
in  Peking,  where  the  reactionaries 
practically  held  the  field.  All  that  they 
wanted  was  a  leader;  and  ignorance  of 
the  forces  really  at  work  combined 
with  personal  fears  and  personal  am¬ 
bition  to  throw  the  Empress-Dowager 
into  their  hands.  On  the  22nd  Septem¬ 
ber  she  openly  seized  the  reins  of  power, 
in  pursuance  of  an  edict  issued  in  the 
Emperor’s  name,  declaring  his  lack 
of  capacity  and  begging  her  to  resume 
the  guidance  of  affairs.  Six  of  the 
men  who  had  prominently  supported 
him  in  bis  schemes  of  reform  were  put 
to  death  without  form  of  trial.  Kang 
Yu-wel,  the  most  prominent  of  all, 
escaped  to  Hong-Kong,  and  thence  to 
Japan;  leaving  behind  him,  however, 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  in  which  certain  unamiable 
characteristics  that  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Empress  are  frankly  catalogued. 
She  is  compared,  more  sinicd,  to  the 
Empress  Wu,  who  also  succeeded  in 
keeping  her  son  in  tutelage,  and  keep¬ 
ing  hold  of  power  during  a  long  and 
licentious  life.'  She  Is  charged  with 

ordinary  career  of  Wo  Tal-tlen.  Wo,  who  had 
entered  the  harem  of  Tai-taunK  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  la  aaid  to  hare  retired  to «  Buddhish  con¬ 
vent  at  bla  death;  but  Kao-taung,  who  bad  aeen 
and  been  fhacinated  by  her,  brought  her  back  to 
the  Palace,  where  abe  aoon  aocceeded  in  gaining 
abaolute  control.  Aapirlng  to  the  poaltlon  of 
Bmpreaa,  ahe  accompliabed  her  purpoae  by 
atrangling  her  own  child  and  charging  the  crime 
againat  the  actual  Empreaa,  who  waa  tried,  de¬ 
graded,  impriaoned,  and  eventually  died.  In- 
atalled  In  her  atead,  Wn  gradually  engroaaed  the 
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baving  tried  to  corrupt  the  Emperor, 
and  with  having  poisoned  her  former 
colleague,  the  Empress-Dowager  of 
Hien  Fung,  and  her  daughter-in-law, 
the  Empress-Dowager  of  Tung  Che. 
She  is  characterized  as  an  Usurper, 
baving  deposed  an  Emperor  who  was 
full  of  brightness  and  promise;  and  is 
told  that  she  is,  after  all,  but  a  concu¬ 
bine-relict  of  Hien  Fung,  “whom,  by 
her  acts,  she  made  die  of  spieen  and 
indignation.”  Chang  Yin-huan,  who 
had  been  in  Engiand  twelve  months 
before  as  Special  Envoy  at  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee,  was  banished  to  Turkestan, 
having  been  hardly  saved  from  death, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  interposition  of 
H.B.M.  Minister.  High  provincial  offi¬ 
cials,  guilty  of  progressive  tendencies, 
were  displaced  right  and  left,  and  their 
places  filled  by  Manchus  and  reaction¬ 
aries.  It  was  frankly  anticipated,  at 
the  time,  that  a  drama  which  opened 
with  such  amenities  would  be  consum¬ 
mated  by  Kwang  Su’s  death;  but  an 
explosion  of  remonstrance  from  the 
Provinces  combined  with  representa¬ 
tions  by  H.B.M.  Minister  of  the  evil 
Impression  that  would  be  produced  by 
such  an  event  to  arrest  the  design.  He 
was  allowed  to  live,  under  close  tute¬ 
lage  and  control,  and  the  Empress  Tze- 
hsl  has  ruled  openly  in  his  stead. 

Having  turned  the  tables  on  her  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  recovered  the  power 
which  those  who  have  once  tasted  it 
are  reputed  to  love,  the  Empress  might 
have  been  content;  though  even  she 
might  grow  weary  of  combating  the 
hostility  to  her  regime  which  centres 
round  the  personality  of  Kwang  Su. 
But  the  reactionary  clique  was  not 
happy.  All  was  safe  for  the  moment; 
but  their  mistress  is  advanced  in  years, 


and  what  would  happen  at  her  death? 
If  the  Emperor  regained  power,  there 
would  be  a  fresh  era  of  reform;  and  not 
of  reform  only,  but  of  revenge,  perhaps, 
for  wrongs  suffered  and  indignities  im¬ 
posed.  So  a  fresh  combination  waa 
devised.  The  promise  of  adopting  a 
posthumous  son  to  Tung  Che  had  never 
been  fulfilled,  as  Kwang  Su  has  not 
fulfilled  his  share  by  providing  the 
child.  It  was  consistent,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  propose  that  one 
should  be  selected  from  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  Imperial  Clan. 
A  son  (adopted  or  otherwise)  of  Tung 
Che  would  stand  out  as  heir  to  the 
Throne,  and  a  whole  vista  of  possibili¬ 
ties  was  opened  up!  On  the  23rd 
January,  1900,  accordingly,  the  Peking 
Gazette  contained  the  following  de¬ 
cree:— 

The  Grand  Secretariat  is  hereby  com¬ 
manded  to  transmit  our  instructions  to 
the  following  persons:— Pu  Wei, 
Prince  of  Kung,  Ist  Order;  Princes 
Tsai  Lien  and  Tsai  Ying,  3rd  Order; 
and  Duke  Tsai  Lan;  also  the  members 
of  the  Grand  Secretariat,  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Ministers  of  the  Presence, 
Grand  Council,  Board  of  Comptrollers- 
General  of  the  Imperial  Household  De¬ 
partment,  the  Manchu  and  Chinese 
Presidents  of  the  Six  Boards  and  Nine 
Ministries,  and  the  Heads  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Academy  and  Library.  The 
above-named  are  hereby  commanded 
to  assemble  in  the  Palace  to  morrow 
morning,  and  await  further  instruc¬ 
tions. 

The  object  was  to  choose— or  sanc¬ 
tion  the  predetermined  choice  of— a 
child,  who  should  be  given  as  heir  to 
Tung  Che;  and  it  is  part  of  the  irony 
of  things  that  the  result  was  announced 

she  allowed  Chriatlantty,  which  Tal-taung  had 
tolerated,  to  be  alandered  and  pereecuted.  Ac¬ 
cused  of  murdering  all  who  opposed  her  will,  and 
of  gratifying  her  pride  by  assuming  semi-dlrin* 
titles,  the  example  of  her  reign  has  been  held 
np  as  striking  evidence  of  the  evil  of  allowing 
women  to  meddle  In  polltica. 


management  of  affairs,  which  she  succeeded  in  re¬ 
taining  after  her  husband’s  death.  Koo-tsnng 
left  the  throne  to  his  eon,  Cbung-tsung;  bnt  Wu 
displaced  him  in  favour  of  his  brother;  herself 
retaining  the  reins  of  power  till  she  was  dis¬ 
placed  in  her  old  age  by  a  Palace  conspiracy, 
dying  at  last  at  eighty-one.  A  bigoted  Buddhist, 
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(as  follows)  in  the  Emperor’s  own 
name- 

while  yet  in  our  infancy  we  were  by 
grace  of  the  Emperor  Tung  Che  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Head  of  the  whole  Empire, 
and  when  His  Majesty  died  we  sought 
day  and  night  to  be  deserving  of  such 
kindness  by  energy  and  faithfulness  in 
our  duties.  We  were  also  Indebted  to 
the  Empress-Dowager,  who  taught  and 
cherished  us  assiduously,  and  to  her 
we  owe  our  safety  to  the  present  day. 
Now,  be  it  also  known,  that  when  we 
were  selected  to  the  Throne  it  was  then 
agreed  that  if  ever  we  should  have  a 
son  that  son  should  be  proclaimed  heir 
to  the  Throne.  But  ever  since  last  year 
(1898)  we  have  been  constantly  ill,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  the  8th 
month  of  that  year  (the  date  of  the 
COMP  d'itat),  the  Empress-Dowager  gra¬ 
ciously  acceded  to  our  urgent  prayers, 
and  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
In  order  to  instruct  us  in  our  duties.  A 
year  has  now  passed,  and  still  we  find 
ourselves  an  invalid;  but  ever  keeping 
in  our  mind  that  we  do  not  belong  to 
the  direct  line  of  succession,  and  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  our  ancestors,  a  legal  heir 
should  be  selected  to  the  Throne,  we 
again  prayed  the  Empress-Dowager  to 
carefully  choose  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Clan  such  an 
one;  and  this  she  has  done  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Pu  Chun,  son  of  Tsai  Yl,  Prince 
Tuan. 

We  hereby  command  accordingly  (he 
continues)  that  Pu  Chun,‘  the  son  of 
Tsai  Yl,  Prince  Tuan,  be  made  heir  to 
the  late  Emperor  Tung  Che. 

Now  the  bearing  of  these  utterances 
depends,  like  those  of  Captain  Bunsby, 
on  the  application  of  them.  The  mean¬ 
ing  read  into  them  by  all  China  seems 

*  Tbere  mar  be  a  certain  academic  Intereat  in 
noting  that  the  new  heir  is  a  great-grandaon 
of  the  Emperor  Tao  Kwang.  Prince  Tuan  is  a 
son  of  Prince  Tun,  who  was  a  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Hlen  Fung  and  of  Prince  Chun  (the 
father  of  Kwang  Sn);  be  is  of  the  same  genera¬ 
tion,  therefore,  as  Tung  Che  and  Kwang  Sn,  and 
anj  son  of  bis  would  be  eligible  for  adoption  to 
either  of  the  two.  The  reigning  family  bSTe. 


to  have  been  that  the  Empress  intended 
to  depose  Kwang  Su,  make  Pu  Chun 
Emperor,  and  constitute  herself  Regent 
during  the  new  minority.  The  antici¬ 
pation  evoked  an  outburst  of  loyalty 
to  Kwang  Su  which  surprised  those 
who  had  doubted  the  existence  of  any 
public  opinion  among  the  Chinese.  Kin 
Lienshan,  district  manager  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Telegraphs— whose  name  seems 
destined  to  come  into  notoriety  along 
with  that  of  Kang  Yu-wei — promptly 
despatched,  on  behalf  of  1,231  literati 
and  gentry  of  Shanghai  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  a  telegram  to  the  Princes 
and  Ministers’  of  the  Tsungll-Yamen, 
in  the  following  terms: — 

When  we  received  the  edict  of  the 
24th  Inst.,  In  which  the  Emperor  pro¬ 
posed  to  abdicate  on  account  of  illness, 
we  were  amazed;  and  the  mandarins, 
gentry  and  merchants  from  all  the 
provinces  residing  In  Shanghai  became 
full  of  anxiety,  and  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  everywhere  in  the  streets.  We, 
therefore,  wire  to  you  to  beg  of  you  to 
be  loyal  and  faithful,  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  nation^  to  implore  the  Emperor 
not  to  think  of  abdicating,  even  though 
he  should  be  unwell;  so  that  the  Em¬ 
press-Dowager,  at  her  advanc^ed  age, 
may  not  have  the  extra  burden  of  rul¬ 
ing  a  distracted  Empire,  and  so  that 
the  spirits  of  our  ancestors  may  be  at 
rest,  and  the  people  live  in  peace. 

It  was  said  that  a  number  of  the 
officials  and  gentry  of  Hupeh  had  taken 
similar  action;  and  that  the  chief  mili¬ 
tary  officials  at  Nanking  had  protested 
to  the  Viceroy  that  they  acknowledged 
only  Kwang  Su,  and  offered  to  take 
active  measures  on  his  behalf.  It  is 
significant,  at  any  rate,  “that  a  procla- 

however,  a  atlll  clearer  method  of  ezhlbltlngr  the 
genealogical  aeqnence.  The  children  of  a  given 
generation  have  all  the  same  appellative.  The  sons 
of  Klaklng,  for  Instance,  were  all  Mien;  the  sons 
of  Tao  Kwang  are  all  Ylh;  the  sons  of  these  Ylb 
are  all  Tsai,  and  the  sons  of  the  Tsai  are  all  Pn. 
Tang  Che  and  Kwang  Sa  were  both  Tsai.  Any 
Pn  Is,  therefore,  ellgble  for  adoption  by  either 
as  son. 
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uiatlon  purporting  to  emanate  from 
one  Hsu,  who  declares  himself  to  be 
secretly  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Kwang  Su  to  “call  on  patriotic  men  to 
exterminate  evil  people,”  was  widely 
distributed  in  Hankow.  “The  Emperor 
had  (it  is  declared),  ever  since  he  held 
the  reins  of  government,  done  his  ut¬ 
most  to  perform  his  duty,  and  the 
people  are  satisfied.  .  .  .  Recently  he 
was  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  by 
a  number  of  treasonable  men,  who  fas¬ 
cinated  the  Empress-Dowager.  ...  On 
seeing  that  the  Empress-Dowager  is 
tyrannizing  over  the  people,  and  giving 
away  the  territory  to  Russia,  (Hsu) 
wished,  long  ago,  to  ask  the  Emperor’s 
permission  to  clear  off  the  evil  people 
near  him,  but  hesitated  to  do  so  lest 
the  matter  should  leak  out”  Now, 
however,  as  all  know  that  the  Empress 
really  intends  to  depose  him  without 
ground,  “it  is  time  to  swear  that  we  are 
not  standing  under  the  sun  with  her 
and  her  villains.”  A  committee  repre¬ 
senting  80,000  Chinese  residents  in 
Siam  telegraphed  from  Bangkok:— 

We,  the  loyal  subjects  of  H.I.M. 
Kuang  Hsu  In  Slam,  learn  with  sor¬ 
rowful  surprise  that  an  attempt  is  be¬ 
ing  made  by  certain  traitors  at  Peking 
to  destroy  by  poison  our  beloved  Sov¬ 
ereign,  and  we  would  hereby  warn 
Your  Excellencies  [i.e.,  the  Ministers  of 
the  Tsung  li  Yamen],  that,  should  our 
Emperor  be  murdered  or  deposed,  an 
Army  of  Revenge  from  Siam  alone  will 
immediately  return  to  China  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  serving  out  Justice  to 
the  two  arch  traitors.  Prince  Ching  and 
Kang  Yl,  whom  we  deem  the  chief  au¬ 
thors  of  all  the  sorrows  and  troubles 
of  our  beloved  Emperor.  We  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  homeland  will  re¬ 
joice  to  help  us  In  removing  these 

■  The  Chinese  at  Singapore  telegraphed  to  the 
Tsungll-Tamen:  "Urge  upon  the  Empress- 

Dowager  the  absolnte  necessity  of  sparing  the 
Emperor's  life,  or  else  the  Chinese  here  wlU 
gladly  sacrifice  their  llTes’’;  and  to  the  British, 


traitors  and  their  partisans  forever 
from  the  (government. 

It  is  less  surprising,  perhaps,  that  Chi¬ 
nese  residing  in  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,*  in  Australia  and  in  California 
should  have  protested  with  equal  em¬ 
phasis  against  the  deposition  of  a  mon¬ 
arch  whose  only  offence  had  beeb  the 
advocacy  of  reforms  which  they  had 
learned  to  appreciate  and  admire. 

Such  an  explosion  of  remonstrance 
seems  to  have  caused  astonishment,  as 
well  as  alarm  and  anger,  at  Peking. 
But  the  Empress  was  shrewd  enough 
to  perceive  reason  for  pause.  Instead 
of  deposing  the  Emperor,  she  requested 
the  Board  of  Ceremonies  to  decide  upon 
a  fitting  manner  of  observing  bis  birth¬ 
day,  and  acquiesced  in  a  demand  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
him  their  compliments  on  Chinese  New 
Year’s  Day  (Feb.  19).  But  she  turned 
her  rage  against  the  Reform  Party, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  op¬ 
position.  The  first  victim  selected  was 
Kin  Lien-shan,  whose  arrest  and  execu¬ 
tion  were  ordered — whether  for  signing, 
or  only  for  forwarding,  the  Shanghai 
message,  is  not  clear.  Kin  got  warn¬ 
ing,  and  fied  to  Macao.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  were  passed  on,  therefore,  to 
Canton;  and  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung- 
chang,  lost  no  time  in  formulating  a  re¬ 
quest  for  bis  extradition  on  a  charge 
of  embezzling  Tls.  38,000!  The  pretext 
is  ingenious,  as  a  political  accusation 
would  have  been  ignored,  whereas  the 
Portuguese  could  not  well  refuse  to 
detain  him  pending  the  offer  of  evi¬ 
dence  on  a  civil  charge.  It  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  even,  that  a  man  fiying 
suddenly  for  his  life  may  have  left  his 
accounts  unsquared.  Proof,  however, 
not  only  of  a  deficit,  but  of  animus 
furandi,  will,  doubtless,  be  required; 

American,  and  Japanese  Ministers  at  Peking,  In¬ 
dividually:  "All  Chinese  oommnnltles  beg  yon  to 
use  your  infiuence  to  protect  Kwang  Su's  life.*' 
Forty-six  protests  In  aU  are  said  to  have  reached 
Peking  within  a  few  days. 
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that  Kin  will  receive  short  shrift  if  he 
touches  Chinese  soil,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  will  hardly  surrender  a  man  to 
death  on  a  charge  which  they  know  to 
be  merely  a  cloak. 

Close  upon  the  denunciation  of  Kin 
Lien-shan  came  a  fresh  exhortation  to 
the  great  provincial  officers  to  termi¬ 
nate,  no  matter  how,  the  career  of  Kang 
Yu-wei. 

Ever  since  the  heinous  crimes  against 
the  dynasty  committed  by  Kang  Yu- 
wei  and  Liang  Cbi-cbao,  and  their  con¬ 
sequent  proscription,  we  have  repeat¬ 
edly  commanded  the  Viceroys  and  GU)v- 
ernors  of  the  maritime  provinces  to 
offer  rewards  for  the  capture  of  these 
two  men,  and  also  to  buy  the  services 
of  men  to  betray  them  to  the  author¬ 
ities;  but,  so  far,  it  seems,  without  any 
success.  In  the  meanwhile  these  two 
have  been  inciting  the  Chinese  of  the 
sea  coast  and  islands  against  us  by 
their  writings,  and  have  even  pub¬ 
lished  newspapers  to  propagate  their 
treason  for  the  success  of  their  nefari¬ 
ous  designs.  Language  is  insufficient 
to  express  our  indignation  and  anger 
at  the  conduct  of  these  men.  We, 
therefore,  hereby  again  command  the 
Viceroys  and  Governors  of  all  our 
Provinces  to  issue  proclamations  giv¬ 
ing  out  in  clear  and  plain  terms  that 
the  Imperial  Government  guarantees 
a  reward  of  Tls.  100,000  (about  £15,000) 
to  anyone,  without  distinction  of  class 
or  social  standing,  who  shall  be  able 
to  hand  over  to  the  Authorities  the  ac- 

•  “The  ceremony  of  the  13th  Instant  passed  off 
extremely  well.  The  Empress-Dowagrer  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  by  her  courtesy  and 
affability.  Those  who  went  to  the  Palace  under 
the  idea  that  they  would  meet  a  cold  and  haughty 
person  of  strong,  imperious  manners,  were  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  flkid  Her  Imperial  Majesty  a  kind 
and  courteous  hostess,  who  displayed  both  the 
tact  and  softness  of  a  womanly  disposition.  The 
ladies  were  at  first  received  in  a  hall  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Palace,  where  they  found  the 
Empress-Dowager  and  the  Emperor  seated  on  a 
dais.  A  short  speech  of  congratulation  was  read 
by  Lady  MacDonald  as  doyenne,  and  a  brief  reply 
made  by  the  Empress-Dowager.  The  ladies  then 
ascended  the  dais,  and  the  Empress-Dowager 
spoke  a  few  words  to  each  in  turn,  embraced 
them,  and  placed  a  pearl  ring  on  the  finger  of 


Liang  Cbi-cbao;  or  should  tbese  men  be 
slain,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  have 
tbeir  bodies  identified  to  receive  tbe 
same  reward  now  offered.  To  show  tbe 
sincerity  of  tbe  Imperial  (government 
in  its  offer  of  reward,  let  tbe  said 
amount  of  Tls.  100,000  be  sent  to  tbe 
Shanghai  Taotai,  wbo  is  to  bold  tbe 
money  ready  for  immediate  banding 
over  to  tbe  successful  men  as  soon  as 
tbe  formality  of  identification  be  over, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  unneces¬ 
sary  delay  in  giving  the  reward.  Should 
official  rank  be  desired  in  preference  to 
this  money,  we  will  give  high  substan¬ 
tial  rank,  far  above  the  usual  habit  of 
granting  such,  which  will  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  most  ambitious.  [Even 
people  found  reading  their  writings  are 
to  be  punished,  and  the  writings  them¬ 
selves  are  to  be  burnt],  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty  and  quiet  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Having  regard  to  the  theory  that  Chi¬ 
nese  civilization  came  originally  from 
Babylon,  we  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps, 
for  recalling  how  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
his  rage  and  fury,  commanded  to  bring 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  be¬ 
fore  him  because  they  refused  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  image  which  he  had  set  up; 
but  how  the  punishment  designed  for 
them  miscarried,  and  the  King  fell, 
soon  after,  on  evil  days.  The  ladies  of 
the  Legations  who  were  so  impressed, 
sixteen  months  ago,  by  the  Empress’s 
affability*  may  be  surprised  by  the  con- 

each.  Her  Majesty  subsequently  sent  to  each 
lady  handsome  presents  of  silk,  a  picture  painted 
by  herself,  &c.  The  Emperor  shook  each  lady  by 
the  hand.  The  ladles  were  afterwards  entertained 
at  a  banquet  in  another  hall  by  the  ladles  of  the 
Oourt.  The  Empresa-Dowager  again  appeared 
and  drank  a  loving  cup  of  tea  with  her  guests. 
A  letter  of  thanks  for  Her  Majesty’s  gracious 
reception  and  presents  was  afterwards  sent  by 
Lady  MacDonald  to  the  Empress-Dowager  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  foreign  ladies  attending  the  audience. 
The  appreciation  of  the  Empress-Dowager  of  this 
step  on  the  part  of  the  ladles  was  to-day  conveyed 
to  each  Legation  concerned  by  two  of  the  sec¬ 
retaries  of  tbe  Tsungll-Yamen,  wbo  were  charged 
by  Prince  Ching  to  communicate  Her  Imperial 
Majesty’s  pleasure.’’— (China,  Ko.  I  of  19(X),  p.  15.) 
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trast  But  if  Hell  bold  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned,  wbat  may  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  from  one  whose  position  of  power 
aud  personal  liberty  have  been  men¬ 
aced,  as  well  as  her  reputation  fietriet 

These  major  proscriptions  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  decree  sentencing  three  dls- 
tiuguished  members  of  the  Hanlin  Col¬ 
lege  (including  one  who  was  chiefly  in¬ 
strumental  in  negotiating  the  Peking 
Syndicate  concessions)  to  imprisonment 
I  for  life,  a  fourth  to  surveillance,  and 
handing  over  a  flfth  for  penalties  to  be 
subsequently  determined— avowedly  for 
“arrogant  and  boastful  speech,”  “trea¬ 
sonable  ideas,”  “extraordinary  and 
crazy  charges”  against  the  Empress’s 
chief  advisers,  etc.,  but  really  for  pro¬ 
gressive  tendencies.  Fifty  more  are 
said  to  have  been  since  impeached,  on 
a  hint  from  the  Empress  that  she  did 
not  believe  those  flve  could  represent 
all  the  iniquity  in  such  a  nest  Orders 
were,  it  is  alleged,  received  by  the  local 
Authorities  to  arrest  certain  prominent 
Reformers  who  reside  in  the  Foreign 
Settlement  at  Shanghai;  but  the  Taotal 
was  more  than  unwilling  to  incur  the 
friction  which  he  knew  the  attempt 
would  entail.  They  might  be  seized  on 
chance  opportunities,  or  obtained,  per¬ 
haps,  on  trumped-up  charges,  but  the 
Foreign  Municipal  Authorities  would 
shield  them,  certainly,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power;  and  the  Viceroy  authorized 
him,  apparently,  to  stay  his  band  pend¬ 
ing  further  reference  to  Peking.  Gases 
might  be  cited,  also,  of  pressure  on  the 
families  and  kindred  of  men  who  are 
living  abroad.  There  has  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  recrudescence  of  persecution,  in 
fact,  against  persons  suspected  of  lean¬ 
ings  to  reform;  and  a  decree  published 
in  the  Peking  Gazette  of  the  20th  Feb¬ 
ruary  orders  all  the  Provincial  Mag¬ 
nates  throughout  the  Empire  “to  care¬ 
fully  nourish  the  scholars  and  students 
within  their  jurisdictions,  to  provide 

’’  Spheres  of  Interest  and  the  Open  Door. 
By  R.  8.  Gundry.  Fortnightly  Rerlew,  Jnly, 


orthodox  books  and  classics  for  schools 
and  colleges,  to  promote  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Throne  really  deserving 
scholars,  but  to  summarily  suppress  all 
who  try  to  become  boasting  demagogues 
after  the  manner  of  such  men  as  Kang 
Yu-wei  and  Liang  Chi-chao.” 

I  was  permitted,  last  year,^  to  depict 
in  these  pages  the  political  situation 
which  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
created  by  the  combined  eCfects  of  the 
Japanese  War,  of  foreign  encroach¬ 
ments  and  pressure,  and  of  a  domestic 
policy  hostile  to  reform.  The  only 
change  I  would  now  make  in  that  pre¬ 
sentment  is  to  deepen  the  shadows. 
The  Empress’s  assurance  that  she  was 
not  antagonistic  to  reform,  but  desired 
to  carry  it  out  along  lines  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  Chinese  thought,  has  been 
discredited.  The  Reactionary  policy  of 
the  clique  with  which  she  Is  identifled 
seems,  rather,  to  have  been  accentuated, 
and  the  spirit  of  enmity  towards  all 
who  were  associated  with  the  reform 
movement  embittered.  An  evident  con¬ 
sequence  has  been  to  widen  the  rift  be¬ 
tween  the  Capital  and  the  Provinces 
that  was  caused  by  the  Emperor’s  su¬ 
persession.  The  Empress  thinks,  evi¬ 
dently,  that  she  can  crush  opposition; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  move¬ 
ments  of  the  kind  are  like  rivers— which 
may  be  guided,  as  YU  is  declared,  in 
Chinese  legend,  to  have  guided  the 
great  rivers  of  China,  by  removing  ob¬ 
stacles  and  deepening  their  channels 
“till  the  waters  flowed  peacefully  into 
the  Eastern  sea;”  but  which  are  apt  to 
burst  through  injudiciously  constructed 
barriers  and  overwhelm  everything  in 
their  course.  The  pressure  to  which 
the  Imperial  Government  had  been 
subjected  from  without  is  somewhat 
relaxed.  Having  ear-marked  their  re¬ 
spective  spheres  of  interest,  and  ob¬ 
tained  concessions  of  various  privileges, 
the  great  European  Powers  chiefly  In- 

1890.  The  Tangtse  Region.  By  R.  S.  Gundry. 
September,  1899. 
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terested  have  been  content  to  await 
developments  and  events.  But  the 
autonomy  of  the  eighteen  Provinces 
appears  to  be  in  less  danger  from  un¬ 
provoked  aggression  than  from  the  ig¬ 
norance,  corruption  and  incapacity  of 
the  Chinese  Government  itself.  The 
removal  of  the  Emperor  from  power, 
the  reversal  of  his  decrees  and  the  en¬ 
venomed  persecution  of  his  advisers 
have  caused  widespread  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  which  is  only  restrained  from 
dangerous  expression  by  want  of  cohe¬ 
sion  and  leadership.  There  is  unrest 
from  Shantung  in  the  north  to  the  great 
Kwang  Viceroyalty  in  the  south.  The 
risk  that  some  new  freak  of  the  Reac¬ 
tionaries  may  consolidate  this  fluent 
matter  is,  at  least,  not  negligible;  nor 
can  the  risk  that  certain  foreign  Pow¬ 
ers  might  be  led  to  step  In  to  maintain 
order,  and  gradually,  perhaps,  to  as¬ 
sume  administrative  responsibility  in 
certain  districts,  in  given  contingencies, 
be  ignored. 

We  have  heard,  quite  recently,  for 
Instance,  of  grave  warnings  addressed 
to  the  Imperial  Government  regarding 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  North, 
where  an  association,  calling  itself  I  Ho 
Ghuan  (lit.  Righteous  Harmony  Fists), 
familiarly  known  as  The  Boxers,  has 
been  distinguishing  itself  by  assault¬ 
ing,  pillaging  and  generally  persecuting 
Christian  converts.  I  have  endeavored, 
upon  former  occasions,*  to  explain  some 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  antagonism  to  missionaries,  espe¬ 
cially  Roman  missionaries  and  their 
converts  in  China.  The  remedy  may 
be  difficult  to  And,  but  It  certainly  does 
not  lie  in  persecution;  and  it  has  always 
been  believed  that  the  trouble,  anxiety 
and  diplomatic  embarrassment  which 
riots  superinduce  must  render  the 
higher  authorities,  at  least,  unwilling 
to  see  them  occur.  The  tacit  complic- 

*  Chapters  X.  and  Xl.,Obina,  Present  and  Past. 
Chapman  &  nail,  1895.  T.  alao,  Missionaries  In 
China,  bj  Alex.  Mlchie:  Stanford,  1891. 


ity  of  the  late  Governor  of  Shantung  in 
the  proceedings  of  The  Boxers  seems, 
however,  beyond  doubt;  so  much  so 
that  when  their  misdeeds  culminated 
lately  in  the  murder  of  an  English  mis¬ 
sionary,  H.B.M.  Minister  demanded 
and  obtained  bis  recall.  Yet  the  Em¬ 
press  has  bestowed  upon  him  the  char¬ 
acter  Fu,  signifying  happiness— a  well- 
recognized  mark  of  favor,  which  was 
recorded  in  the  Court  Gazette— and  has 
named  him  Governor  of  Sbanse,  where  • 
he  will  be  able  to  thwart  the  operations 
of  the  Peking  Syndicate  by  various 
methods,  overt  and  covert,  which  a 
Mandarin  in  high  position  can  always 
employ.  The  appointment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Governor,  Yuan  Sbikai,  was 
thought  to  herald  better  things;  for  be 
not  only  ranks  among  the  Empress’s 
allies,  but  is  credited  with  having  at 
bis  disposal  the  most  efficient  body  of 
troops  in  the  north.  He  appears  to 
have  done  little,  however,  towards  sup¬ 
pressing  the  movement;  and  popular 
report  explains  his  inaction  by  affirming 
that  the  Empress  told  him  be  would  be 
held  responsible  if  any  disturbance  en¬ 
sued.  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  tacit  sym¬ 
pathy,  at  least,  of  the  Empress  and  her 
allies  should  be  claimed  for  a  Society 
whose  program  is  avowedly  anti-for¬ 
eign.  Placards  frankly  claiming  this 
sympathy  are  said,  indeed,  to  have 
been  posted  at  Peking;  and,  though 
placards  be  ever  so  fallible,  placards 
claiming  to  express  the  sympathies  of 
the  Empress  are  strong  evidence,  at 
least,  of  popular  belief;  for  we  may 
guess  from  the  cases  of  Kang  Yu-wel 
and  Kin  Llen-shan  what  might  happen 
to  people  who  interpreted  them  awry. 
Gentlemen  who  have  heard  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Minister  descant  pleasantly  at  our 
great  Industrial  centres,  on  the  enlight¬ 
ened  purposes  of  his  government,  hardly 
conceived  it  possible,  no  doubt,  that  it 
should  be  so  strangely  engaged;  but 
It  is  as  well  to  realize  that  there  are 
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two  sides  to  the  picture.  I  have  laid 
myself  open,  I  fear,  to  the  charge  of 
quoting  somewhat  freely  from  Imperial 
d(‘crees;  but  a  tone  of  thought  which  is 
altogether  peculiar  can  be  best  exhib¬ 
ited,  at  times,  in  the  thinker’s  words. 
Remembering  how  directly  the  Em¬ 
press  can  speak  when  she  wishes,  let 
tbe  reader  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  Governor,  and  try  to  draw  from 
the  following  edict  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  category  in  which  the  Society  that 
is  disturbing  Shantung  should  be  en¬ 
rolled. 

Recently  cases  of  robbery  and  vio¬ 
lence  have  been  becoming  daily  more 
frequent  In  various  provinces,  and  mis¬ 
sionary  cases  are  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence.  These  are  all  regarded  as  the 
work  of  seditious  societies,  and  It  is  de¬ 
manded  that  they  be  severely  punished. 
But  there  is  a  distinction  in  these  so¬ 
cieties.  Those  reckless  fellows  who 
band  together  and  create  riots  are 
without  excuse  under  our  law.  But  if 
submissive  and  loyal  subjects  learn 
gymnastic  drill  for  the  protection  of 
their  families,  or  unite  the  villages  in 
tneir  districts  for  mutual  protection, 
their  object  is  merely  mutual  assist¬ 
ance,  and  quite  right.  But  the  local 
authorities  sometimes  make  no  distinc¬ 
tion,  and,  mistakenly  listening  to 
groundless  rumors,  treat  them  all  as  se¬ 
ditious  subjects,  and  recklessly  put 
them  to  death,  so  that  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  drawn  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  the  people  become  excited 
with  fear.  This  is  like  trying  to  stop 
a  pot  boiling  by  adding  more  fuel;  or 
making  a  pool  to  drive  out  fish.  It  is 
not  that  the  people  are  not  quiet,  but 
that  the  ofiicials’  action  is  to  blame. 
The  government  of  Our  Dynasty  is 
known  to  be  kind  and  generous,  and 
has  cherished  the  people  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  The  food  of  the  people 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  tread 
are  the  gifts  of  Heaven.  How  can  they 
be  ready  to  turn  rebels  and  court  pun¬ 
ishment?  It  depends  entir^y  on  the 
Viceroys  and  Governors  to  engage 
worthy  officials  to  govern  tbe  country 
rightly,  and  to  secure  the  people  rest 
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When  they  have  law  cases  between  the 
Chriistiians  and  the  people,  they  should 
settle  them  Justly  a^  without  any  par¬ 
tiality.  If  at  ordinary  times  they  have 
the  people’s  confidence,  when  unusual 
circumstances  occur  they  will  natu¬ 
rally  have  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  turn  great  matters  into  small  and 
deeds  into  no  deeds.  The  strength  of 
the  country  depends  upon  this,  and 
the  amicable  relations  of  all  rest  on 
this.  The  Viceroys’  and  Governors’ 
.  .  .  instructions  to  the  local  officials 
should  be  precise,  that  in  all  cases  of 
this  kind  they  should  only  inquire 
whether  the  men  are  rebels  or  not,  and 
whether  they  have  created  riots  or  not; 
and  not  consider  whether  they  belong 
to  a  society  or  religious  sect.  Tbe 
people  also  ought  to  have  no  thought 
beyond  tbe  protection  of  their  villages, 
and  not  to  commence  hostilities  and 
create  a  disturbance,  or  be  agitated  by 
rumors.  They  should  not  presume  on 
their  Influence  to  oppress  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  We  trust  the  different  districts 
will  become  quiet  and  relieve  our 
anxiety. 

A  later  edict  declared,  certainly  in 
less  ambiguous  terms,  the  illegality  of 
organizations  which  conduct  themselves 
as  The  Boxers  have  done,  and  author¬ 
ized  the  Governors  of  Shantung  and 
Pechlli  to  “issue  a  plain  proclamation 
and  give  clear  notice  of  prohibition,’’ 
in  order  that  they  may  “cease  their 
habits  and  become  law-abiding  and 
loyal.’’ 

If  they  persist  in  their  foolish  ways 
without  reform  they  ought  to  be 
strictly  punished,  and  no  leniency 
should  be  shown  them.  In  regard  to 
the  divisions  between  the  converts  and 
common  people,  all  are  alike  Our  sub¬ 
jects,  and  when  there  are  law  disputes 
the  local  authorities  should  adjust 
them  carefully,  and  Irrespective  of 
class  or  religion,  seeking  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  who  is  really  in  the  wrong,  and 
showing  no  partiality,  in  order  that  the 
people  may  realize  the  fatherly  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  'Throne. 
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But  either  the  words  have  failed  to  be  brought  home  to  her  that  the  present 
carry  conriction,  or  the  movement  has  Reactionary  policy  constitutes  a  danger 
gained  too  much  headway  to  be  easily  for  the  dynasty  and  the  Empire,  she 
stopped;  for  it  is  spreading,  evidently,  might  be  induced,  yet,  to  change  her 
in  Pechili,  and  we  hear  of  outrage  and  course  «nd  support  the  Emperor  in  a 
massacre  within  fifty  miles  of  Peking,  policy  of  Reform.  Her  halt  on  the 

If  the  North  has  its  own  form  of  un-  threshold  of  what  was  intended,  clearly, 
rest,  it  is  peculiar  only  in  that  respect  to  be  a  fresh  coup  d’etat,  two  months. 
The  Yangtze  Valley  is  seething  with  ago,  goes  to  prove  that  she  is  not  im- 
discontent  born  partly  of  Imperial  ex-  pervious  to  manifestations  of  popular 
actions  and  partly  of  loyalty  to  Kwang  sentiment;  but  many  well  qualified  to 
Su  and  antagonism  to  the  Empress’s  form  an  opinion  are  persuaded  that  she 
rigitne.  The  Kwang  provinces,  always  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  import 
turbulent,  are  a  prey  to  brigandage  and  magnitude  of  the  crisis  by 
ashore  and  piracy  afioat  The  dangers  which  the  Empire  is  assailed.  She 
indicated  last  year  appear  to  have  is  impressed,  for  the  moment,  by  the 
grown  greater,  therefore,  rather  than  volume  of  remonstrance  her  project  has 
less.  The  anti-foreign  attitude,  which  evoked;  although  she  wreaks,  woman- 
the  Empress  and  her  advisers  are  like,  her  spite  on  those  whom  she  sin- 
adopting,  may  encourage  an  outbreak  gles  out  as  opposing  her  will.  The 
of  anti-foreign  feeling  that  would  occa-  present  advice  of  the  Emperor’s  friends 
Sion  intervention;  or  their  domestic  at  Peking  to  their  partisans  in  the 
policy  may  excite  disaffection  leading  Provinces  is  said  to  be  not  to  press 
to  insurrection  on  an  extensive  scale,  her  too  hard,  but  to  let  her  escape,  if 
The  only  road  of  escape  from  the  two-  she  will,  by  the  loophole  which  the 
fold  danger  seems  to  lie  in  reverting  to  protests  have  left  her  in  laying  the 
a  poli<ry  of  reform;  whereas  the  only  blame  on  her  advisers.  The  primary 
thought  of  the  clique  which  has  usurped  object  is  to  save  Kwang  Su.  The  great 
power,  at  Peking,  seems  to  be  to  accu-  fear  of  the  Reform  party  is  that  he 
mulate  soldiers  to  protect  Itself  against  may  be  made  away  with.  So  long  as 
the  consequences  of  the  dissatisfaction  he  is  alive  they  are  contending  for  their 
it  inspires.  One  consideration  might  in-  rightful  sovereign;  but  his  death  would 
duce  the  Empress  to  desort  the  Heac-  undermine  that  standpoint  of  objection 
tionary  cause  and  throw  her  infiuence  to  the  Empress’s  rigime.  To  oppose 
into  the  opposite  scale.  It  has  been  her  if  she  were  ruling  legally  as  Regent 
suggested  that  she  is  being  carried  far-  for  a  new  Emperor  would  be  to  rebel; 
ther  than  she  intended,  having  had  no  and  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
conception  of  the  forces  that  are  at  craft;  the  Chinese  have  it  in  supersti- 
work.  The  last  thing  she  desires  is  tious  dread. 

to  endanger  the  dynasty.  If  it  could  R.  8.  Oundry. 

The  Fortnightly  Berlew. _ 
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(Ladysmith,  January  6th,  1900.) 

Drake  in  the  North  Sea  grimly  prowling. 

Treading  his  dear  “Revenge’s”  deck. 

Watched,  with  the  sea-dogs  round  him  growling. 

Galleons  drifting  wreck  by  wreck. 
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“Fetter  and  F^Ith  for  England’s  neck. 

Faggot  and  Father,  Saint  and  chain,— 

Yonder  the  Devil  and  all  go  howling, 

Devon,  O  Devon,  in  wind  and  rain  I” 

Drake  at  the  last  off  Nombre  lying. 

Knowing  the  night  that  toward  him  crept. 

Gave  to  the  sea-dogs  round  him  crying 
This  for  a  sign  before  he  slept:— 

“Pride  of  the  West!  What  Devon  hath  kept 
Devon  shall  keep  on  tide  or  main; 

Gall  to  the  storm  and  drive  them  flying, 

Devon,  O  Devon,  in  wind  and  rain!” 

Valor  of  England  gaunt  and  whitening. 

Far  in  a  South  land  brought  to  bay. 

Locked  in  a  death-grip  all  day  tightening. 

Waited  the  end  in  twilight  gray. 

Battle  and  storm  and  the  sea-dog’s  way! 

Drake  from  hio  long  rest  turned  again. 

Victory  lit  thy  steel  with  lightning, 

Devon,  O  Devon,  in  wind  and  rain! 

The  8p«:t.tor.  Newholt. 
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THE  MODERN  PARENT. 


In  the  old  times  it  was  taken  for 
granted  in  literature,  and  presumably 
also  in  life,  that  children  were  under  a 
considerable  obligation  to  their  parents 
for  the  bare  fact  of  existence.  Many 
affecting  appeals  in  drama  from  father 
to  child  resolve  themselves  simply  into 
the  following  inquiry:  But  for  me  where 
would  you  have  been?  and  its  corollary. 
Since  you  owe  everything  to  me,  is  it 
not  reasonable  that  you  should  display 
your  gratitude  by  doing  what  I  ask  of 
you?  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  logic  in  the  plea,  though  1  can¬ 
not  recollect  that  it  was  ever  success¬ 
ful.  Still,  the  whole  scheme  of  flllal 
duty  was  based  originally  on  the  belief 
that  it  was  very  good  of  parents  to 
bring  their  children  into  the  world; 
and  it  dates  back  to  an  age  when  people 


married  explicitly  in  order  to  have 
children,  and  when  every  man  owed 
it  to  his  family  not  to  die  without  lin¬ 
eage.  Gradually,  however,  that  change 
came  to  pass  which  makes  the  dividing 
line  between  the  modern  world  and 
the  ancient— the  change  in  the  relations 
between  woman  and  man.  The  unit 
of  society  was  no  longer  the  family, 
but  the  individual,  who  sought  his  own 
good  and  his  own  completion,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  bis  family  connections.  The 
bride  assumed  a  new  importance,  a 
value  in  her  own  right,  since  man  no 
longer  demanded  in  marriage  a  woman, 
but  the  woman;  and,  as  romanticism 
strengthened,  the  thought  of  issue  in 
marriage  receded  further  and  further 
into  the  background.  And  so  it  has 
gone  on.  Shakespeare,  in  the  Sonnets, 
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utters  his  magnificent  laudation  of  the 
“marriage  of  true  minds;”  but  you  also 
find  him  insisting  on  the  notion  that 
“of  fairest  creatures  we  desire  In¬ 
crease.”  In  Browning,  who  is  your 
typical  modern  poet  of  love,  the  man 
thinks  of  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
but  the  woman,  the  woman  of  nothing 
but  the  man.  And  to  come  down  to 
prose,  I  would  assert  boldly  that  those 
of  us  who  marry  to  please  ourselves— 
which  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  usual 
proceeding— desire  simply  the  society 
of  a  certain  person,  with  whom  to  live 
out  life,  and  accept  the  consequences, 
with  or  without  enthusiasm.  We  do 
not  feel  that  in  bringing  infants  into 
the  world  we  are  fulfilling  a  sacred 
duty;  we  are  inclined,  perhaps,  to  look 
upon  them  as  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  an  arrangement  which  our  lives 
demand.  What  is  more,  our  neighbors 
are  inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of 
the  matter.  We  know  exactly  the  area 
of  the  world’s  surface,  and  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  population  terrify  us;  we  all 
realize  bow  few  places  there  are  and 
bow  many  seek  them;  and,  by  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence,  we  deprecate  rather 
than  rejoice  in  what  Tennyson  called 
“the  torrent  of  babies.” 

Still,  there  was  always  the  old  argu¬ 
ment  to  fall  back  on:  if  we  did  good  to 
no  one  else,  at  least  our  children  would 
thank  us  for  the  original  benefit  of  ex¬ 
istence;  and  till  this  century  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  never  challenged.  CEdipus, 
Job,  or  Swift,  the  famous  unhappy, 
might  curse  the  day  when  they  were 
born,  but  mankind  regarded  their  ut¬ 
terance  as  a  startling  paradox,  a  final 
proof  of  their  exceptional  infelicity. 
Now,  pessimism  has  gradually  per¬ 
vaded  the  air;  and  though  men  and 
women  cling  more  tenaciously  to  life 
than  ever  they  did,  and  in  order  to  go 
on  breathing  will  submit  to  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  a  German  water-cure,  the 
world  at  large  is  ready  to  question 
whether  life  really  is  worth  living.  I 


believe  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
during  the  vacant  months  of  one  au¬ 
tumn  by  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  that 
clinches  the  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  pessimism.  That  being  so,  how  U 
a  father  to  say  “My  son,  you  are  In¬ 
debted  to  me  for  your  life,”  when  he 
knows  that  his  son  may  retort,  “Sir, 

I  was  never  consulted  in  the  matter”? 
The  father  has  brought  the  child  into 
the  world;  but  suppose  the  child  does 
not  like  the  world  when  it  gets  there,  ; 
how  is  be  to  answer  for  it?  He  cannot 
say  that  he  married  in  order  to  confer 
the  blessing  of  existence  upon  other 
creatures;  he  cannot  say  that  duty  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  do  so;  and  society  will 
not  even  applaud  him  for  having  given 
another  subject  to  Her  Majesty,  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  being  already  too 
thick  upon  the  ground.  The  son’s  re¬ 
tort,  if  it  be  made,  seems  to  me  unan¬ 
swerable,  and  the  father  can  only  con-  i 
fess  that  he  has  taken  an  unpardonable 
liberty  with  another  human  being. 

Add  to  this  that  the  propensity  of 
the  human  mind  to  fatalism  has  fiung 
us  into  a  blind  belief  in  the  unlimited 
consequences  of  heredity.  A  child’s 
ancestry,  we  are  taught  to  believe  by 
our  modern  preachers,  the  dramatists 
and  novel  writers,  determines  abso¬ 
lutely  not  only  the  child’s  character, 
but  the  events  in  his  or  her  life.  Con¬ 
sequently,  for  whatever  misfortunes 
befall  the  child,  for  whatever  misdeeds 
he  may  commit,  the  parents  are  respon-  - 
sible,  who  brought  him  inconsiderately  i 
into  the  world;  and  especially  the 
father,  since  with  him  the  business  of 
selection  is  still  held  chiefiy  to  lie.  ■ 
Take  all  these  considerations  together 
—I  believe  they  exist,  though  obscurely 
and  half  realized,  at  the  back  of  many 
minds— and  can  you  wonder  at  the  | 
apologetic  attitude  which  the  modem 
parent  assumes  to  the  modem  child?  It 
is  no  longer,  “My  son,  I  am  yonr  . 
father,  and  your  mother  is  your  mother,  r 
and  if  you  do  not  love,  honor  and  obey  r 
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us  you  are  an  ungrateful  dog.”  Rather 
the  poor  man  has  the  air  of  saying: 
‘‘My  dear  boy,  my  constitution  is  not 
all  it  ought  to  be,  and  my  great-grand¬ 
father  committed  suicide;  what  can  I 
do  to  atone  for  the  gout  which  will 
certainly  be  your  portion,  and  the  he¬ 
reditary  bias  which  may  probably  in¬ 
cline  you  to  cut  your  throat?  Take  five 
shillings  a  week  pocket-money,  and  try 
to  bear  up.— My  dear  girl, your  mother’s 
great-aunt  ran  away  with  the  footman; 
and  the  worst  Is  that  I  knew  the  fact 
when  I  married.— Do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  let  me  have  to  reproach  myself 
more  than  I  already  do  for  having 
started  you  in  life  with  this  fatal  pre¬ 
disposition  to  levity  of  conduct” 
Perhaps  the  state  of  mind  which  I 
have  described  is  rather  Inculcated  than 
attained;  perhaps  not  even  doctors  in¬ 
quire  with  any  accuracy  into  the  medi¬ 
cal  pedigree  of  the  young  ladies  whom 
they  desire  to  marry;  and  perhaps  the 
world  in  general  would  still  approve 
rather  than  reprobate  the  action  of  a 
lady  who,  when  her  /lancd  was  ordered 
to  South  Africa  with  lung  disease,  to 
all  appearance  a  doomed  man,  refused 
to  break  off  the  engagement,  married 
him  and,  in  a  few  years,  brought  him 
back  as  strong  as  the  rest  of  ns.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  to-day  the 
morality  of  her  action,  as  well  as  its 
wisdom,  would  be  questioned;  half  a 
century  ago  she  would  have  been  bailed 
as  a  heroine.  I  do  not  know  that  public 
opinion  on  this  matter  has  yet  become 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  affect  con¬ 
duct,  though  I  believe  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  man  or 
woman  with  Insanity  in  the  family  to 
get  married.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
sense  of  parental  responsibility  has 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
within  the  century  that  is  just  closing. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  or  less,  if  parents 
saw  that  their  children  were  in  good 
health,  had  proper  food  and  dress,  and 
acquired,  in  addition  to  thdlr  rudiments. 


the  accomplishments  necessary  to  their 
station— a  little  French,  music  and 
drawing  for  the  girls,  a  little  Latin  and 
Greek  for  the  boys— the  parents  were 
held  to  be  amply  fulfilling  their  duty. 
The  duty  of  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  equally  plain:  to  learn  their 
lessons,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their 
elders  when  they  were  not  wanted,  and 
to  be  cheerful,  and  not  noisy,  when 
they  were  encouraged  to  appear.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  a  moment,  in  this  connection 
the  writings  of  Miss  Austen,  which  I 
maintain  to  be,  among  other  things,  a 
series  of  invaluable  documents  for  the 
social  history  of  her  time.  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten— I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
“Dictionary  of  National  Biography” — 
loved  children,  and  they  loved  her.  But 
I  confess  I  should  never  have  guessed 
it  from  her  writings,  for  in  them  “boys” 
always  rhymes  to  “noise,”  and  the  most 
frequent  object  of  her  satire  is  “the 
injudicious  mother,”  who  does  not  keep 
her  children  where  they  ought  to  be- 
in  the  nursery.  Nowadays  we  are  in  a 
lamentable  transition  period.  We  still 
think  our  children  a  nuisance— for  the 
modern  parent  is  at  heart  deplorably 
unregenerate— but  we  do  not  think  our¬ 
selves  entitled  to  think  so.  I  cannot 
illustrate  the  modern  mother’s  frame 
of  mind  better  than  by  quoting  some 
verses  written  by  Mrs.  Dearmer,  a 
lady  whose  picture-books  are  one  of 
the  many  things  which  make  the  child 
of  to-day  much  luckier  than  his  fore¬ 
runners:— 

1  think  the  world  is  really  sad, 

I  can  do  nothing  but  annoy; 

For  little  boys  are  all  bom  bad. 

And  I  am  born  a  little  boy. 

It  doesn’t  matter  what’s  the  game. 
Whether  it’s  Indians,  trains,  or  ball; 
I  always  know  I  am  to  blame 
If  I  amuse  myself  at  all. 

I  said  one  day  on  mother’s  knee, 

“If  you  would  send  us  right  away 
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To  foreign  lande  across  the  sea, 

You  wouldn’t  see  us  every  day. 

“We  shouldn’t  worry  any  more 
In  those  strange  lands  with  queer 
new  toys;  . 

But  here  we  stamp  and  play  and  roar, 
And  wear  your  Ufe  out  with  our 
noise. 

“The  savages  would  never  mind. 

And  you’d  be  glad  to  have  us  go; 
There  nobody  would  be  unkind— 

For  you  dislike  your  children  so.’’ 

Then  mother  turned,  and  looked  quite 
red— 

I  do  not  think  she  could  have  heard; 
She  put  me  off  her  knee  instead 
Of  answering  one  single  word. 

She  went,  and  did  not  even  nod. 

What  had  I  said  that  could  annoy? 
Mothers  are  really  very  odd 
If  you  are  bom  a  little  boy. 

The  mother’s  contrition,  which  Mrs. 
Dearmer  indicates  in  this  delicate, 
roundabout  way,  is  quite  true  to  life 
nowadays;  but  the  average  matron  of 
the  early  Victorian  period  wouid  have 
known  nothing  of  such  heartburnings. 
Mrs.  Dearmer’s  lady  finds  her  children 
troublesome  at  times— which  is  quite 
natural— but  she  is  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  very  wrong  of  her  to  be 
so  intolerant.  Her  grandmother  would 
have  packed  the  infants  promptly  out 
of  the  room,  and  never  troubled  to 
Justify  herself  for  doing  so.  To  be  with 
their  elders  was  a  privilege  which  chil¬ 
dren  had  to  merit  by  good  behavior, 
and  being  good  meant  being  quiet. 
Even  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  in  many 
ways  anticipated  the  modern  theories, 
was  quite  clear  about  that.  To  her 
mind  the  duty  of  children  not  to  annoy 
their  parents  was  much  more  peremp¬ 
tory  than  the  duty  of  parents  to  amuse 
their  children;  whereas  nowadays  we 
are  distinctly  taught  that  parents  have 
no  right  to  be  annoyed.  I  should  greatly 


like  to  call  up  Miss  Edgeworth  from 
the  shades  and  ask  her  to  comment,  for 
instance,  on  Mrs.  Dearmer’s  poem.  She 
would  explain,  I  think,  to  the  parent 
how,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  rewards 
and  punishment,  even  a  person  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  born  a  little 
boy  can  be  induced  to  enjoy  himself 
quietly  in  a  comer;  and  to  the  little 
boy,  undoubtedly,  she  would  say/  that 
If  he  wishes  other  people  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  him  he  must  be  agreeable  to 
other  people,  and  consequently  must 
not  shake  the  table  when  his  mother  is 
writing  (see  “Little  Frank,”  passim). 
She  certainly  would  never  insist,  as  a 
good  many  people  do  nowadays,  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  little  boys 
that  they  should  “stamp  and  play  and 
roar,”  and  consequently  that  grown-up 
people  have  just  got  to  put  up  with  It 
The  case  of  the  Edgeworths  is  really 
Instructive.  “It  was  the  lot  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,”  observes  Mrs.  Olipbant 
in  a  very  charming  chapter  of  the 
“Literary  History  of  England,”  “to  be 
trained  in  one  of  those  somewhat  ap¬ 
palling  family  seminaries  of  all  the 
virtues,  w'here  nothing  escapes  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  and  everything  is 
made  subservient  to  the  moral  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  house.”  Mr.  Edgeworth 
was  a  gentleman  of  independent  means 
and  no  occupation,  who  had  a  turn  for 
natural  science  and  a  passion  for  lec¬ 
turing  his  company;  and  this  passion 
he  indulged  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  The  most  exacting  Froebellan 
could  not  expect  any  parent  to  take 
himself  more  seriously  as  a  parent  than 
did  Mr.  EMgeworth,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  his  children  adored  him. 
Yet  I  do  not  feel  the  least  desire  to 
emulate  the  virtues  of  this  model  father. 
I  do  not  find  that  he  made  any  en¬ 
deavor  to  enter  into  his  children’s  pleas¬ 
ures;  he  did  his  best  to  make  them  take 
up  his  own  whims,  and  to  become  little 
patterns  of  the  great  exemplar  who 
sat  daily  at  the  head  of  the  long  break- 
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(fast  table.  The  model  parent,  in  short, 

I  in  this  instance,  was  a  prig  and  a 
'I  maker  of  prigs;  and  that  is,  in  my 
I  i  bumble  judgment,  what  the  model  par- 
!  ent  is  fatally  apt  to  become. 

•‘Come,  now,  let  us  live  for  our  chil¬ 
dren.”  Such,  it  appears,  was  the  mes¬ 
sage  which  Froebel,  the  great  apostle 
!  of  modern  theories  on  education,  deliv¬ 
ered.  Let  us  educate  them  so  that, 

I  suppose,  they  in  their  turn  may  live 
for  their  children,  and  the  world  be 
perpetually  full  of  parents  sacrificing 
their  own  lives  to  make  their  children 
'  so  moral  that  these  in  their  turn  will 
!  repeat  the  sacrifice,  and  so  on  od  in/ln- 

:  itum.  For  if  there  is  one  thing  about 

which  the  modern  theorist  is  more  clear 
than  another,  it  is  that  character,  not 
instruction,  is  the  object  of  education. 
We  are  to  teach  our  children,  not  how 
!  to  be  good— for  the  assumption  is  that 
children  are  not  bad,  and  that  if  they 
I,  do  what  they  ought  not  to,  it  is  the 
fault  of  their  education,  or  of  their  he- 
;  reditary  tendencies— but  how  to  be  ob¬ 
servant,  how  to  be  cheerful,  even  how 
to  play.  In  many  cases  the  adoption 
of  these  theories  has  an  ironical  result; 
the  modern  mother  is  so  profoundly 
convinced  that  this  business  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  difficult  and  subtle  business, 
i  only  to  be  conducted  by  an  expert,  that 
she  packs  her  children  out  of  the  house 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  and  salves 
her  conscience  by  paying  the  bill.  In 
’  Miss  EJdge  worth’s  novels  you  find 
<  innumerable  complaints  of  the  fasbion- 
i  able  lady  who  made  over  her  child  to 
$  a  foster-mother,  and  found  the  little 

f: 

I  creature  a  great  nuisance  when  It  re- 

t  turned  to  her.  Nowadays  those  ladles 

would  have  no  trouble  in  the  matter; 
f  they  could  commit  their  infants  to  a 
||  system,  and  explain  to  the  next  person 
who  took  them  into  dinner  how  essen- 
i  tial  it  was  that  the  early  training  of  a 
human  creature  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  person  who  had  minutely  studied  the 
mental  processes  of  children  and  under¬ 

I 


stood  the  harmoniously  proportionate 
development  of  body  and  mind.  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley  would  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  if  it  had  existed  in  her  time, 
and  if  she  could  have  found  some  one 
to  pay  the  fees  for  her.  Still,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  merely  find  in  modern  theories 
an  excuse  for  washing  their  hands  en¬ 
tirely  of  parental  duties  are  rare;  the 
average  mother  desires  her  children’s 
presence;  so  does  the  average  father— 
in  moderation.  But  the  parent  who  is 
theory-bitten  is  apt  to  turn  a  pleasure 
into  a  duty  and  to  destroy  the  whole 
value  of  domestic  intercourse.  The 
other  day  a  friend  of  mind  was  talking 
to  a  proud  father  about  his  child— a 
delightful  little  girl,  fresh  and  dainty, 
as  charming  as  a  kitten.  “What  good 
company  she  must  be  for  you!”  said 
my  friend.  “Yes,”  the  father  answered, 
“and  how  sad  to  think  there  will  be  an 
end  of  it  all  in  a  year!”  My  friend 
naturally  inquired  if  there  was  any 
reason  to  be  alarmed — any  impending 
separation.  It  was  not  that  In  a  year 
the  little  girl  would  reach  the  age  of 
three.  “And,  you  know,  it  is  recognized 
that  when  a  child  comes  to  three  you 
must  never  say  anything  before  it  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  effect  that  will  be 
produced  on  the  child’s  character.” 

This  is  a  true  story,  and  the  man  was 
an  intelligent  man,  and  quite  serious. 
Can  one  conceive  of  anything  more 
lamentable?  A  person  in  ordinary 
society  who  should  never  speak  or  act 
without  weighing  the  probable  moral 
effect  of  his  word  or  action  would  be 
simply  intolerable;  but  his  neighbors 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  never  find  him 
out;  they  would  simply  put  him  down 
as  a  bore.  Now,  one  of  the  facts  that 
we  all  admit  is  the  perfectly  appalling 
insight  of  the  pupil  into  the  teacher’s 
mlnd^an  insight  narrow  and  unjust, 
but  all  the  more  appalling  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  If  a  parent  were  to  assume  this 
attitude  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
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child,  the  child  'would  find  him  out  in- 
etinctively  before  it  was  five  years  old; 
it  would  know  that  it  was  being  con¬ 
sciously  moulded,  and  it  would  resent 
the  fact,  as  it  ought  to.  And  if.  Instead 
of  a  child,  there  were  children,  they 
would  talk  It  over  among  themselves 
and  laugh  at  the  inefflcacy  of  the  method. 
No  human  being  likes  to  be  “influ¬ 
enced,”  least  of  all  by  some  one  who 
Is  trying  to  conceal  the  process;  and  the 
modem  theory  is,  I  imagine,  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  not  be  preached  to  or  ex¬ 
horted,  but  that  they  should  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  guided  In  a  desirable  direction. 
The  result  would  be  one  of  two  things: 
either  the  child  would  submit  know¬ 
ingly  to  the  process,  and  would  thereby 
lose  much  of  its  natural  and  invaluable 
Instinct  of  self-assertion — would  be 
trained,  in  short,  to  undervalue  and 
diminish  Its  own  individuality;  or  else 
—and  this  would  be,  happily,  a  much 
more  frequent  occurrence — It  would  de¬ 
velop  character  by  an  instinctive  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  directing  influence. 
Character  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
given  or  Imposed  from  without;  it  can 
only  grow;  though  It  is  quite  possible 
to  produce  a  morbid  and  unhealthy 
growth,  like  that  of  a  flower  in  a 
greenhouse.  The  people  who  talk 
about  developing  character  are  like 
those  who  seek  to  create  health  by  ad¬ 
ministering  a  succession  of  drugs;  for 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  both  char¬ 
acter  and  health  are  best  promoted  by 
judicious  letting  alone.  There  is  often 
worse  mischief  done  by  parental  inter¬ 
ference  than  by  parental  neglect;  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  Mr.  George  Meredith  and  the 
example  of  Richard  Feverel.  The  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  boy  Is  to 
be  brought  up  in  a  simple  and  natural 
way— living,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  early 
part  of  his  life  among  people  who  are 
kind  to  him,  but  whose  orders  he 
has  to  obey  without  questioning,  and 
who  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with 
their  own  Interests— who  live  their  own 


lives  and  let  him  live  his.  But  if  from 
the  moment  a  child  comes  into  the 
room  the  father  and  mother  have  to 
put  a  constraint  upon  themselves— to 
shape  their  conduct  and  conversa¬ 
tion  for  the  particular  end  of 
his  moral  advantage  —  instantly  the 
conditions  become  forced  and  un¬ 
natural.  The  behavior  and  talk  of 
ordinary  decent  people  have  In  them 
nothing  that  can  hurt  a  child;  for  the 
most  part,  if  they  go  on  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  him,  the  child  is  sublimely  un¬ 
conscious  of  them,  engrossed  in  his 
own  concerns;  for  the  rest,  they  appeal 
to  his  curiosity,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  wakens  in  him  that  vague  specula¬ 
tion  -which  is  the  beginning  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thought.  His  character  is 
forming  Itself,  both  by  obedience  to 
rules  and  by  collision  with  them,  and 
it  does  not  need  the  administration  of 
perpetual  moral  prescriptions— prescrip¬ 
tions  of  which  no  doctor  can  foretell 
the  effect.  Nothing  can  compensate  to 
a  child  for  the  loss  of  a  country  bring¬ 
ing  up;  not  because  In  the  country  he 
learns  to  observe  Nature  (one  of  the 
things  about  which  the  modern  theorist 
is  stark  mad)— for  the  same  child  who 
in  the  country  picks  up  the  names  of 
wild  flowers,  and  can  tell  you  the 
markings  of  every  bird’s  egg,  will  get 
by  heart  in  London  all  the  regimental 
facings  or  the  list  of  river  steamers. 
Information  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
other— but  because  in  the  country  he 
is  far  more  left  to  himself.  He  can 
run  about  and  associate  with  the  farm 
laborers,  learning  something  of  a  class 
whom  he  may  never  come  across  In 
after  life;  contract  friendships  with  un¬ 
washed  and  ragged  little  boys,  and  in 
their  company  continually  get  his  feet 
wet— physically  and  morally,  too.  If 
you  like— without  the  least  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  catching  cold.  In  town  he  is 
tinder  observation  all  the  time,  watched 
over  by  some  one  possessing  a  theory 
of  what  Is  good  for  his  soul  and  body. 
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It  Is  In  town  chiefly  that  children  suffer 
from  that  physical  and  moral  coddling 
which  is  the  deadly  vice  of  the  modern 
parent  A  lady  was  explaining  the  other 
day  that  a  certain  portrait  of  her  son 
had  been  completed  only  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  At  every  sitting  the  child’s  tem¬ 
perature  went  up  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  almost  feared  that  the  portrait 
must  be  given  up;  it  was  too  strong  an 
excitement! 

Indeed  a  chief  objection  to  the  plan  of 
living  for  our  children  is  the  tendency 
of  anxious  parents  to  create  some  occu¬ 
pation  for  their  anxiety.  An  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mother  would  have  had  other 
things  to  do  than  to  run  about  taking 
her  little  boy’s  temperature  at  odd 
times.  If  we  are  to  be  continually 
fussing  over  our  children’s  health,  there 
results  a  formidable  demand  upon  our 
actual  time,  and  what  is  worse,  upon 
the  leisure  of  our  thoughts.  This  is  in 
itself  undesirable;  but  the  worst  is  that 
we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  bring  up  a 
race  of  valetudinarians.  The  little  boy 
who  is  used  to  have  hii  temperature 
taken  when  he  sits  for  his  picture,  will 
certainly  injure  his  health  when  he 
comes  to  be  a  man  by  the  simple  fact 
of  thinking  too  much  about  it;  and  I 
should  greatly  fear  that  the  little  girl 
whose  father  sets  a  watch  upon  his  lips 
in  her  presence  from  the  time  she  is 
three  years  old,  will  grow  up  into  a 
moral  valetudinarian,  who  is  the  worst 
type  of  prig.  Happily  the  best  meant 
experiments  on  character  often  lead  to 
results  as  widely  different  from  those 
that  are  naturally  to  be  expected  as 
they  are  from  the  consummaticm  con¬ 
templated  by  the  experimentalist 

Nature  is  too  hard  for  any  theory  or 
system.  It  is  quite  possible  that  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  brought  up  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  a  reason  shall  be  given  them 
for  whatever  they  are  told  to  do,  or 
even  children  who  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  obedience  is  not  necessary 
unless  they  approve  of  the  reasons 


given,  may  take  their  place  in  life  with¬ 
out  friction  or  annoyance  to  themselves 
or  their  neighbors.  They  have  inher¬ 
ited  instincts  of  self-adaptation,  which 
will  guide  them  a  great  deal  more 
surely  than  their  own  crude  reasonings. 
But  in  all  probability  they  will  have 
been  a  nuisance  to  themselves  while 
they  were  growing  up,  and  certainly 
will  have  been  a  nuisance  to  their  par¬ 
ents.  I  believe  in  the  experience  of 
the  race  as  against  any  individual  the¬ 
ory,  and  the  experience  of  the  race  ad¬ 
vises  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
do  what  they  are  bid  without  asking 
for  reasons.  They  will  infallibly  rea¬ 
son  for  themselves  on  the  injunctions; 
they  will  judge  their  parents,  and  If 
the  orders  are  unreasonable,  will  judge 
them  adversely;  that  is  the  menace 
which  it  behooves  parents  to  bear  In 
mind.  But  a  child  does  not  expect  to 
be  considered  in  all  things;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  set  out  to  live  for  our 
children,  instead  of  living  for  our  own 
ideas  and  work  in  the  world,  we  shall 
be  putting  things  on  a  topsy-turvy 
basis,  and  sending  our  children  out  into 
life  equipped  with  a  terribly  undos 
sense  of  their  own  importance.  The 
adult  mind  has  other  work  to  do  than 
to  concentrate  Itself  exclusively  upon 
the  interests  of  a  domestic  circle;  and 
I  think  the  best  plan  is  for  decent, 
clean-minded  people  to  go  their  own 
way  in  freedom,  not  constrained  by 
the  presence  of  their  children,  nor  con¬ 
tinually  condescending  to  the  undevel¬ 
oped  intelligence.  Depend  upon  it  (as 
the  Spectator  says),  this  continual 
stooping  of  the  back  is  good  neither 
for  the  one  who  stoops  nor  for  the  one 
who  is  stooped  to.  Mr.  Edgeworth  (to 
revert  to  our  great  example  of  the 
model  parent)  acquired  a  habit  of  im¬ 
parting  instruction  which  made  him  in¬ 
tolerable  in  all  societies,  and  while  he 
was  teaching  to  his  children  (there 
were  nineteen  or  twenty  of  them  by 
four  or  five  successive  spouses)  the 
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theory  of  soap-bubbles  and  how  to 
make  a  model  of  a  water-mill,  he  left 
the  entire  management  of  his  estate 
to  his  eldest  daughter;  and  upon  his 
death  the  eldest  son,  imbued  with  all 
this  valuable  mechanical  knowledge, 
proved  perfectly  Incompetent  to  deal 
with  troublesome  tenants,  and  directly 
a  land  crisis  came  handed  the  books 
of  the  estate  back  to  the  much-over¬ 
worked  Maria.  His  intelligence  had 
been  studiously  developed,  as  Froebel 
would  have  dictated,  along  the  line  of 
least  I'esistance;  he  had  not  been  taught 
the  lesson  of  doing  something  that  he 
understood  nothing  about.  Just  because 
he  had  got  to  do  it 
That  is  where  the  modem  theorists 
seem  to  me  hopelessly  in  error.  Both 
for  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  part 
they  adopt  a  system  of  spoon-feeding. 
They  do  not  trust  nature,  which  if  you 
provide  food,  will  generally  provide  the 
digestion.  And  the  modern  parent  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  gulps  down  wholesale 
what  one  may  call  the  mud-pie  theory 
of  education.  Education  used  to  begin 
with  the  ABC;  but  if  you  send  your 
children  to  a  Kindergarten,  the  children 
will  be  taught  to  regard  the  alphabet 
as  a  very  advanced  branch  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  will  be  taught  educational 
games;  a  whole  class  of  them  lie  down 
on  the  floor  and  crawl,  pretending  to  be 
caterpillars;  then  they  get  up  and  flap 
their  hands  about  because  they  have 
become  butterflies;  that  is  a  lesson  in 
the  life-history  of  the  Insect  world. 
They  model  in  clay  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  that  a  pig  has  four  legs  and 
a  tail;  they  plait  rushes  in  order  that 
they  may  contribute  to  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  their  faculties  by  ac¬ 
quiring  manual  dexterity;  they  build 
houses  with  bricks  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  carry  out  a  design.  I  have 
heard  of  an  instructress  of  Kindergar¬ 
ten  teachers  who  made  her  pupils  de¬ 
vote  an  hour  a  day  to  learning  how  to 
hop  like  frogs,  that  they  might  be  able 


to  impart  that  accomplishment  Even 
if  you  do  not  send  your  children  to  a 
Kindergarten,  its  theories  invade  your 
domestic  happiness.  People  give  you 
complicated  Kindergarten  toys,  and  the 
unfortunate  parent  has  flrst  to  learn 
how  to  work  the  toys,  and  then  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  work  them.  But  as 
for  reading,  that  is  considered  to  be  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  budding  intelli¬ 
gence. 

By  Froebel’s  system  even  the  rudi¬ 
ments  are  expressly  prohibited  till  a 
child  is  six,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  reading  is  discouraged  afterwards. 
A  very  clever  parent  was  explaining  to 
me  not  long  ago  that  his  very 
clever  little  son  was  not  taught  to  read 
because  little  boys  invariably  put  them¬ 
selves  into  unhygienic  attitudes  over  a 
book.  They  read  doubled  up,  and  that 
is  bad  for  their  digestion;  or  they  read 
lying  on  their  stomachs,  and  that  is  bad 
for  their  eyes.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  risk  the  hygiene  for  the  sake  of 
the  education.  The  only  valuable 
knowledge  is  the  knowledge  which 
we  acquire  for  ourselves;  and  to 
teach  a  child  how  to  read  is  to 
give  him  a  key  to  a  world  inex¬ 
pressibly  wider  than  that  in  which  he 
moves.  It  is  rare  for  boys  to  go  to 
school  possessing  anything  that  can 
really  be  called  knowledge;  but  those 
who  do  have.  Invariably  got  their 
knowledge  by  miscellaneous  reading  in 
books  which  they  only  half  compre¬ 
hended.  It  is  not  a  habit  that  is  ac¬ 
quired  at  school,  where  every  hour  has 
its  flxed  occupation;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  average  child  has  only  live  or  six 
years,  say  from  six  to  twelve,  in  which 
to  form  it  And  I  confess  that  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  postpone  the  chance  of 
acquiring  this  habit  even  to  the  most 
scientiflc  instruction  in  building  bricks 
or  in  making  mud-pies.  In  short  I 
would  teach  a  child  flrst  of  all  how  to 
read,  because  by  teaching  him  to  read 
you  put  him  in  possession  of  the  em- 
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ployment  which  of  all  others  is  the 
most  delightful  to  many  children,  and 
those  the  most  intelligent;  because  you 
enable  him  to  amuse  himself  quietly, 
and  because  you  give  him  the  best 
chance  to  find  out  what  sort  of  things 
really  Interest  him  in  life.  You  open 
the  door  to  that  cultivation  of  his  own 
mind  by  himself  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all. 

The  rest  of  education  stands  on  a 
different  footing.  It  is  not  an  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  you  only  do  harm  by  pre¬ 
tending  that  it  is.  The  young  teacher 
nearly  always  sets  out  with  a  theory 
that  his  or  her  business  is  to  teach 
boys  and  girls  how  to  think.  In  every 
public  school  you  will  find  young  mas¬ 
ters  who  neglect  their  proper  business 
—with  the  best  Intentions— in  order  to 
pass  the  time  agreeably  by  discoursing 
on  subjects  in  which  they  wish  their 
pupils  to  take  an  intelligent  interest; 
and  other  masters,  to  whom  their  pu¬ 
pils  pass  on,  have  with  much  bitterness 
to  teach  the  boys  what  they  ought  to 
have  been  made  to  learn  in  these  agree¬ 
able  half-hours.  No  human  being  can 
teach  another  how  to  think,  any  more 
than  he  can  teach  him  how  to  digest; 
he  can,  at  the  most,  indicate  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  healthy  digestion  and  clear 
thought.  But  he  can,  and  he  ought  to, 
teach  him  how  to  learn,  which  is  a  de¬ 
liberate  conscious  effort  of  the  will  and 
the  memory;  and  to  make  this  effort  is 
not  an  easy  nor  a  comfortable  process. 
You  may  decoy  a  child  into  knowing 
all  the  names  and  the  counties  and 
rivers  of  England — and  he  will  not  be  a 
great  deal  the  better  for  the  knowledge 
— but  you  cannot  cajole  him  into  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  learn.  I  see  lesson-books  en¬ 
titled  “French  without  Tears,”  and  so 
forth,  and  I  distrust  those  lesson-books. 
At  all  events,  in  the  school-room  of  the 
l>est  teacher  I  ever  knew  there  were 
enough  tears  shed  to  fill  many  buckets, 
and  the  pupils  were  the  teacher’s  own 
ehildren.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 


they  learnt  in  that  schoolroom,  but 
they  learnt  how  to  learn,  and  they  even 
gained  a  taste  for  the  business.  If  they 
liked  what  they  had  to  do,  so  much  the 
better;  if  they  did  not  they  were  made 
to  do  it  all  the  same-^t  what  a  cost 
of  energy  and  patience  only  those  who 
have  taught  can  realize.  I  read  in 
Child  Life,  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  official  organ  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  Proebelians,  the  rebuke  adminis¬ 
tered  to  a  lecturer  when  she  took  upon 
herself  to  exhort  her  Kindergarten  stu¬ 
dents  to  patience:  “There  was  a  look 
of  surprise  on  every  face,  and  at  last 
one  student  spoke  up,  and  said,  ‘But 
how  can  one  feel  impatient  with  a  little 
child?’  ”  The  rest  of  us  are  not  so 
Froebelian  as  all  that,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  teacher  of  whose  success  I 
spoke  had  such  ample  cause  for  impa¬ 
tience  as  no  animal  In  creation  but 
the  human  child  can  afford.  But  when 
noses  had  to  be  kept  to  the  grindstone, 
they  were  kept  there,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  the  end  the  reluctant  in¬ 
telligence  made  the  effort  whicn  was 
demanded  of  it  and  learnt.  Morally, 
it  learnt  that  efforts  had  to  be  made; 
intellectually  it  learnt  how  to  make 
them.  That  is  the  double  lesson— the 
necessity  of  learning  and  the  way  to 
learn— which  ought  to  be  imparted  to 
every  child  before  it  goes  to  a  school, 
where  the  pypll  takes  his  or  her  place 
in  a  class  of  twenty.  In  such  a  class 
the  teacher’s  business  is  to  teach  a 
definite  thing;  but  the  unfortunate 
pupil  who  has  not  learnt  how  to  learn 
cannot  receive  the  individual  attention 
necessary  to  get  him  over  this  first 
step.  Under  the  Kindergarten  sys¬ 
tem  he  wiii  have  learnt  only  to  expect 
that  every  obstacle  will  be  smoothed 
away,  and  I  suspect  that  he  will  be 
very  like  a  creature  who  has  been 
taught  to  swim  on  dry  land  and  is 
pitched  into  the  water.  The  last  thing 
that  I  should  be  afraid  of  is  overstrain¬ 
ing  a  child’s  intelligence  in  the  initial 
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stages.  Once  the  child  has  learnt  how 
to  learn  there  is  a  danger,  and  the  anx* 
ions  parent  may  easily  do  a  mischief  by 
impressing  unduly  upon  a  willing  boy 
the  transcendent  importance  of  passing 
a  particular  examination.  Even  if  his 
elders  are  convinced  that  a  child’s 
whole  future  is  at  stake  upon  a  single 
success,  it  is  both  unfair  and  unwise 
to  make  the  child  share  this  tremendous 
anxiety,  too  heavy  a  strain  for  the 
young  nerves.  That  is  an  error  to 
which  the  modern  arrangements  pre¬ 
dispose  all  of  us;  but  it  does  not  spring 
from  a  theory.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  here  is  the  theory  which  seeks  to 
confound  work  with  play,  and  to  find 
a  royal  road  to  learning  in  which  all 
the  labor  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
pupil  to  the  teacher.  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  matter,  and  I 
am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
pupils  come  from  a  good  Kindergarten 
knowing  what  they  ought  to  know,  and 
knowing  it  well.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  system  is  deficient  in  the  most 
vital  point  of  all;  that  it  does  not  en¬ 
force  the  lesson  of  personal  effort,  and 
that  in  laying  itself  out  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  the  learner  it  makes  them 
too  easy,  and  does  not  make  sufficient 
demand  upon  attention.  If  it  does  not 
call  forth  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
concentration  of  memory  or  reason  by 
an  exercise  of  will  in  the  learner,  it  fails 
in  its  function. 

The  teacher  of  whom  I  spoke  already 
had  naturally  her  views  upon  the  art 
she  practised— for  teaching,  with  all 
deference  to  Froebel,  is  an  art  and  not 
a  science— but,  like  all  artists,  she  could 
not  define  her  method.  The  Bible,  com¬ 
mon-sense  and  good  English  poetry 
were  the  things  which  she  laid  down 
as  a  basis  for  elementary  education; 
but,  of  course,  the  word  “common- 
sense”  begs  the  whole  question.  Still, 
there  is  an  element  of  suggestion  in 
the  list  Good  English  poetry  was 
ruled  out  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  on  the 


ground  that  it  was  foolish  and  wrong 
for  children  to  learn  to  repeat  words 
of  which  they  did  not  know  the  precise 
meaning;  and  then  there  is  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  passage,  in  which  poor  Rosamund 
is  reprimanded  when  she  wants  to  re¬ 
peat  the  opening  of  Gray’s  “Elegy,” 
“because  the  lines  sound  so  very 
pretty.”  Her  mother  tells  her  that  she 
does  not  know  what  “curfew”  means, 
nor  a  “knell;”  Rosamund  replies,  as 
one  would  say,  like  a  very  intelligent 
little  girl,  that  she  cannot  tell  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  every  word,  but  she  knows  the 
general  meaning.  “It  means  that  the 
day  is  going;  that  it  is  evening;  that  it 
is  growing  dark.”  However,  this  avails 
nothing,  and  she  is  reduced  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  and  accepts  as  the  most 
appropriate  poetry  for  her  years,  a  de¬ 
scription  in  rhymed  couplets  of  a  weav¬ 
ing  machine— apparently  the  work  of 
her  condescending  father. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  many  ways  the 
type  of  the  modern  parent,  is  not  quite 
in  the  movement  on  this  point  Every¬ 
body  admits  nowadays  that  It  is  well 
to  encourage  children  to  take  pleasure 
In  the  sound  of  beautiful  words,  and 
in  the  Froebelian  system  great  im¬ 
portance  is  given  to  learning  verses  by 
heart  But  the  verses  are  verses  spe¬ 
cially  composed,  written  down  to  the 
infant  intelligence,  and  for  that  reason 
scarcely  examples  of  good  English 
poetry.  It  is  again  the  method  of 
spoon-feeding  adopted.  Instead  of  let¬ 
ting  a  child  learn  by  heart  as  children 
will  do  with  enthusiasm,  the  ringing 
phrases  of  Macaulay’s  “Lays”  or  the 
songs  of  Shakespeare,  which  they  re¬ 
peat  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sound, 
training  their  ear  and  their  instinct  in¬ 
sensibly  to  the  beauties  and  the  uses  of 
language,  which  is  the  instrument  of 
all  human  business  and  the  material 
body  of  thought.  In  education,  as  in 
life,  a  child  gains  continually  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  unfamiliar,  at  whose 
meaning  he  guesses.  It  is  from  the 
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mind’s  tendency  to  conjecture  that  we 
learn  to  think. 

All  modern  theorists  lay  great  stress, 
like  Mr.  Edgeworth,  on  the  importance 
in  elementary  education  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence.  I  confess  to  a  prejudice  on  this 
matter.  The  worst  educated  men 
among  men  of  high  intelligence  that  1 
have  ever  met  were  mathematicians; 
and  next  to  them,  in  order  of  deficiency, 
I  should  put  men  of  science.  Nobody 
disputes  the  value  or  the  interest  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  it  seems  to 
be  an  indifferent  training  for  the  mind. 
I  can  never  forget  that  Darwin,  who  In 
his  young  days  loved  Shakespeare, 
when  old  lost  all  pleasure  in  him,  but 
continued  to  delight  in  the  common¬ 
place  novel  with  a  happy  ending.  It 
seems  as  if  a  mind  dwelling  perpetually 
on  the  tangible  and  definite— on  the 
thing  that  can  be  absolutely  proved  or 
disproved— lost  its  sense  of  the  mystery 
and  fascination  which  hang  about  the 
meaning  of  life.  I  think  that  by  early 
insistence  upon  physical  science  you 
may  develop  an  undue  bias  for  the 
material  fact,  a  contempt  or  distaste 
for  the  unascertainable;  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  does  not  deal  with  fixed 
quantities.  Still  there  is  enough  in 
science  to  stimulate  the  imagination, 
heaven  knows!  and  of  the  value  of  its 
study  as  a  kind  of  gymnastics  for  the 
mind  I  have  no  experience.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  people  have;  but  no  doubt 
it  will  be  tried.  It. is  an  age  of  science 
and  experiments,  and  since  people  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  education  is 
a  science,  experiments  will  be  tried  in 
education. 

There  exists  in  London  a  club— the 
Sesame— which  provides  sitting-rooms, 
dinners,  newspapers  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  it;  but  in  Its  inception  It  was 
not  as  other  clubs.  It  began  with  an 
association  of  people  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  spreading  knowledge 
on  all  matters  relating  to  educational 


reform;  It  was,  in  short,  and  still  is  in 
some  degree,  a  club  for  the  production 
of  the  educated  mother,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  of  the  educated  father  also.  The 
Sesame  Club,  as  I  understand,  issues 
Child  Life,  the  paper  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  identifies  Itself  in 
this  way  with  the  Kindergarten  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  even  founded  an  ideal 
Kindergarten,  where  students  may  go 
to  practise  Froebellan  methods  upon 
children  who  receive  a  gratuitous 
schooling.  Young  ladies  may  go  there 
In  order  to  become  educated  mothers 
and  competent  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  “such  objects  as  child  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  science,  hygiene  and  gen¬ 
eral  household  management,’’  as  well 
as  education.  If  you  ask  for  a  more 
precise  definition  of  the  ideals  to  which 
the  modern  parent,  as  represented  by 
this  club,  subscribes  (in  both  senses), 
one  is  provided  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes; 
“The  great  work  of  the  Kindergarten 
is  to  help  the  child  to  integrate  his  per¬ 
sonal,  material,  social  and  religious 
worlds.”  The  definition  may  not  be 
very  comprehensible,  but  it  sounds 
suflaclently  comprehensive— too  much 
so  for  my  liking.  I  should  like  to  ad¬ 
jure  the  modem  parent  to  ask  a  little 
less  of  education  and  trust  a  little  more 
to  nature. 

It  seems  that  the  present  generation 
—the  people  whose  children  are  grow¬ 
ing  up— are  convinced  that  they  them¬ 
selves  were  extremely  ill-educated,  and 
are  determined,  at  all  events,  to  be 
wiser  than  their  parents.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  think  it  was  so  bad  as  all  that. 
My  friends  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
agreeable  and  well-educated  people, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  be  discontented 
with  the  bringing-up  which  made  them 
what  they  are— if  indeed  the  system 
had  much  to  say  to  it.  My  own  opinion 
Is  that,  in  any  case,  being  brought  up 
among  the  same  persons,  they  would 
have  turned  out  much  the  same  what¬ 
ever  method  had  been  adopted.  The 
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moral  part  of  education  is  a  thing  that 
can  be  delegated  to  no  Kindergarten  in 
the  world.  Our  conduct,  in  so  far  as 
it  does  not  proceed  direi'cly  from  onr 
innate  qualities,  is  governed  by  imita* 
tion,  conscions  and  unconscious.  The 
people  who  influence  us  flrst  are  our 
parents,  with  whom  we  must  lire  in 
some  degree  of  Intimacy;  afterwards 
we  are  chiefly  affected  by  the  associ¬ 
ates  whom  we  choose  for  ourselves. 
Admiration  is  at  the  root  of  it,  and  the 
natural  instinct  of  a  child  is  to  look  up 
to  the  grown-up  people  it  lives  with, 
and  to  adopt  their  ideas,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  elders  behave  natu¬ 
rally.  Boys  do  not  imitate  their  school¬ 
masters,  for  they  know  perfectly  well 
that  their  masters  assume  a  behavior 
for  their  ediflcation;  perfect  natural¬ 
ness  is  hardly  possible  in  the  relation 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  and,  the  more  we 
think  about  influencing  our  own  chil¬ 
dren,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  Lady  Isabel  Margesson,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Women’s  Con¬ 
gress  (reprinted  in  Child  Life),  declares 
that  we  ought  to  learn  how  to  "self- 
express  ourselves."  I  think  she  is 
needlessly  disquieted  about  the  matter. 
Children  understand  their  parents  very 
well,  and  when  one  human  being  delib¬ 
erately  tries  to  explain  himself  or  her¬ 
self  to  another,  the  result  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  misunderstanding;  this  is  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  the  quarrels  of 

Tbe  OarntaUl  Kasulne. 


lovers.  The  one  thing  to  be  avoided  is 
fear— habitual  fear.  If  you  cow  a 
puppy  you  can  do  nothing  with  it,  and 
some  children  are  cowed — oftenest  by 
a  stinging  tongue.  I  will  say  this  for 
the  modern  parent— that  this  evil  is  far 
less  common  than  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  even  half  a  century  ago;  the 
father  is  not  that  awe-inspiring  person¬ 
age  be  once  was.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  one  need  not  be  seriously 
afraid  of  his  becoming,  in  many  cases, 
a  sort  of  amateur  schoolmaster,  like 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  or  the  model  Froebel- 
ian  parent 

As  for  the  intellectual  side  of  educa¬ 
tion,  I  merely  wish  to  urge  that  the 
simpler  and  more  definite  our  aims  are, 
the  more  probable  will  be  their  attain¬ 
ment  Exactly  what  children,  boys 
and  girls,  ought  to  learn  at  school  may 
be  matter  for  discussion,  though  I  can 
conceive  of  no  more  proper  basis  of 
study  than  language,  which  Is  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  all  our  ideas  and  our 
means  of  communicating  with  our  fel¬ 
lows.  But  the  essential  thing  is  that 
they  should  learn  what  they  are  set  to 
learn;  and  the  sooner  they  learn  that 
they  have  got  to  learn,  the  better.  I 
do  not  feel  convinced  that  this  simple 
but  Invaluable  knowledge  will  be  ac¬ 
quired  In  a  place  that  aims  at  Integrat¬ 
ing  the  material,  moral,  social  and  re¬ 
ligions  worlds  of  a  child,  and  teaching 
him  how  to  play. 

.  Stephen  Owynn. 


WORK  AND  REST  ARE  BOTH  BUILDERS. 

O  brother-toller,  when  my  heart  was  dried, 

I  had  this  grace — to  smile,  and  stand  aside. 

And  lo!  my  work  went  forward  in  the  dark, 

As  doth  a  meadow’s  in  the  growing  tide. 

Frederick  Langbridge. 


A  Madrigal, 
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A  MADRIGAL. 

On  a  fair  Spring  morning 
Love  rode  down  the  lane, 

Youth  and  Joy  and  eager  Hope 
Followed  in  hie  train; 

All  the  primroses  looked  up 
Sueh  a  sight  to  see— 

Leaning  from  her  lattice  high 
Mockingly  sang  she: 

“Love  that’s  bom  at  Spring-tide 
Is  too  lightly  won. 

It  will  pass  like  silver  dew 
'Neath  the  midday  sun!” 


'All  in  glowing  Summer 
Love  went  riding  by, 

Not  a  single  downy  cloud 
Flecked  the  azure  sky; 
Generous  rosee  o’er  bis  path 
Their  sweet  ];>etals  shed— 
Lingering  on  the  terraced  walk 
Wistfully  she  said: 

“Love  that  bums  so  fiercely 
May  have  life  as  brief, 

It  wUl  all  be  dead  and  cold 
Ere  the  falling  leaf!’’ 


Late  in  golden  Autumn 
Love  passed  up  the  street. 

When  the  reapers’  sickles  fiash 
Through  the  ripened  wheat; 
Russet  leaves  about  his  way 
Fluttered  in  a  cloud— 

Half  she  stayed,  then  turned  aside 
With  a  gesture  proud: 

“Love  though  late  a-coming 
Might  be  swift  to  go. 
Flying  as  the  swallows  fiy 
From  the  early  snow!’’ 


Through  the  shivering  forest 
Swept  the  wintry  blast, 

Thundering  o’er  the  frost-bound  roads 
Love  came  riding  fast; 
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Snowflakes  froze  upon  bis  beard. 
Yonder  lay  the  waste. 

As  he  paused  before  her  door 
Like  a  man  in  haste: 

Swift  she  ran  to  meet  him, 
“Love,  forgive  and  stay. 
Never  any  more.  Dear  Heart, 
Will  I  say  thee  Nay!” 


The  Argo67. 


Christian  Burke. 


CIRCULATING-LIBRARY  RELIGION. 


Books,  says  Milton,  are  “as  lively 
and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those 
fabulous  dragon’s  teeth,  and,  being 
sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
spring  up  armed  men.”  “I  assure  you, 
sir,”  said  a  country  bookseller,  lately, 
“half  the  books  that  go  out  of  my  shop 
aren’t  flt  to  be  perused.”  The  British 
matron,  however,  now  reads  everything 
herself,  and  likes  her  girls  to  do  the 
same.  The  sixpenny  edition,  which 
may  extinguish  the  country  bookseller 
and  the  circulating  library  as  well,  flnds 
its  way  to  the  schoolboy’s  locker  and 
the  servants’  hall,  and  brings  the  New 
Morality  within  the  reach  of  every 
purse.  Miss  Broughton  tells  us  wittily 
that  she  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  Zola, 
but  is  now  looked  on  as  a  Charlotte 
Yonge;  so  fast  do  we  progress.  The 
modern  work  of  genius,  however,  dif¬ 
fers  entirely  from  the  free-spoken 
drama  or  tale  of  days  when  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  was  almost  a  circumlo¬ 
cution.  “Peep,”  says  Thackeray,  “into 
the  cottage  at  Olney,  and  see  there  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  Lady  Hesketh,  those  high¬ 
bred  ladies,  those  sweet,  pious  women, 
and  William  Cowper,  that  delicate  wit, 
that  trembling  pietist,  that  reflned  gen¬ 
tleman,  absolutely  reading  out  Jona¬ 
than  Wild  to  the  ladies!  What  a  change 
in  our  manners  since  then!”  The  poem, 
play,  or  nove!  of  our  more  prudish 


days  might— much  of  it  at  any  rate— be 
read  aloud  in  the  family  circle.  The 
language  is  all  to  be  found  in  the  most 
decorous  dictionaries.  There  are  de¬ 
scribed  no  delightful,  wicked  rakes  on 
the  one  band,  no  persecuted  Pamelas 
on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
bound  in  art-linen  usually  leaves  the  old- 
fashioned  reader  with  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth.  If  the  novel  which  delighted 
our  forefathers  pointed  a  moral  rather 
plain-spokenly,  or  was  as  frankly  and 
boisterously  non-moral  as  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show,  at  any  rate  there  was  no 
namby-pamby  new  Christianity  in  it, 
no  sophisticating  of  the  broad  distinc¬ 
tion  between  right  and  wrong,  no  cant 
about  the  emancipation  of  thought  and 
breaking  forth  of  light,  or  about  the 
supersession  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
by  a  higher  code  of  ethics.  After  read¬ 
ing  about  the  pure  woman  faithfully 
presented,  the  woman  with  a  past,  the 
woman  with  a  past  tense,  the  woman 
of  the  future,  the  revolted  daughter, 
and  the  like,  we  And  ourselves  longing 
for  flve  minutes  of  the  wholesome  In¬ 
tolerance  of  Dr.  Johnson.  “Sir,”  he 
would  say— but  perhaps  we  had  better 
not  imagine  what  he  would  say. 

Mimetic  art  presents  life  as  too 
rounded  and  complete  a  thing  ever 
quite  to  satisfy  Christianity,  which  ap¬ 
pends  to  drama  and  tale  a  “to  be  con- 
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tlnued.”  Before  the  curtain  rings  down 
or  the  last  chapter  ends,  the  villain 
must  be  got  rid  of,  or  allowed  to  repent 
and  escape  easily,  and  everything  is  put 
right  in  a  very  brief  space.  Amendment 
Is,  in  real  life,  a  more  uphill  task,  and 
consequences  of  evil  deeds  more  last¬ 
ing  and  inexorable.  “Where  would 
Stratford  be,”  asked  a  native,  “if  it 
were  not  for  the  immortal  Shake¬ 
speare?”  and  Shakespeare  himself, 
sure-footed  guide  as  he  is,  fails  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  and  to  morality 
when  all  is  well  and  ends  well  for  the 
worthless  Bertram.  Not  only  do  the 
Unities  often  compel  a  moral  to  be 
scamped,  but  unskilful  writers,  cutting 
their  knots  by  the  hand  of  death,  in¬ 
struct  mismated  partners  and  heart¬ 
sick  lovers  to  look  for  their  happiness 
through  such  a  solution.  The  modern 
story,  then,  with  its  pretence  of  real¬ 
ism,  has  usually  a  bad  moral,  though 
it  be  not  (as  sometimes  it  is  not)  im¬ 
moral.  What  is  now  asking  attention, 
however,*  is  a  conscious  and  intentional 
crusade  against  received  Christian 
canons  and  the  sacredness  of  the  Fam¬ 
ily  as  the  basis  of  Society.  The  crusade 
ranges  from  the  mild  latitudinarianism 
of  the  lady  novelists  to  the  French 
chiffonnier  school  of  cloaca  realism,  the 
animus  throughout  being  directed 
against  the  theological  sanctions  of 
morality,  while  the.  more  thorough¬ 
going  naturalists  regard  morality  itself 
as  priestcraft.  Sympathy  is  enlisted 
for  wives  who  break  an  oppressive 
wedlock,  suicide  is  excused,  filial  dis¬ 
obedience  is  justified,  the  natural  vir¬ 
tues  triumph  over  any  lack  of  theologi¬ 
cal  ones.  Sal  of  Whitechapel  wins 
pardon  for  her  failings  by  her  generous 
self-sacrifice  for  the  man  who  has 
degraded  her,  and  the  drunken  miner 
or  digger,  parcus  deorum  cnltor  et  In- 
frequens,  atones  for  a  profane  lifetime 

*  Theology  of  Modem  Literature.  By  Dr, 
Law  Wilson.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  18M, 
7s.  6d. 
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by  an  heroic  death.  Such  a  theme  is 
touching  enough,  but  Bret  Harte  and 
many  others  have  worked  it  thread 
bare.  The  continued  incessant  use  of 
it  as  a  literary  motif  arises  from  a  wish 
to  pin-prick  Christianity,  and  from  that 
Inverted  Pharisaism  which  is  forever 
asking  attention  to  Its  own  superiority 
to  creed  and  form.  Then  there  is  the 
slum  novel,  in  which  the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints  is  girdt-d  at,  the 
controversial  novel,  in  which  it  is  over¬ 
thrown  by  antiquated  and  belated  Ger¬ 
man  criticism;  the  society  novel,  in 
which  Christianity  is  ignored;  the  his¬ 
torical  novel,  in  which  Its  past  is  be¬ 
smirched;  the  Corelli  novel,  in  which 
the  World’s  Tragedy  is  vulgarized;  the 
kailyard  novel,  whose  author  is  eager 
to  show  that  he  is  not,  like  his  poor 
forefathers,  a  Scotch  Calvinist,  the 
hill-top  novel,  whose  depressing  fog  and 
Iconoclastic  atheism  are  in  contrast 
with  the  breezy  optimism  and  shallow 
unlversalism  of  the  ordinary  fictionlst. 
The  prevailing  teaching  of  our  day  is 
a  thin  theism,  divested  of  every  mys¬ 
tery,  stripped  of  all  doctrinal  revela¬ 
tion,  emancipated  from  every  institu¬ 
tion  and  rite,  unhistoric,  without  or¬ 
ganic  structure  or  philosophic  coher¬ 
ence,  more  vague  than  the  peas.)nt’s 
misty  belief  In  One  Above,  or  the  sav¬ 
age’s  dim  notion  of  the  “Big  Man  up 
There,”  as  Indifferentlst  as  Pope’s 
“Jehovah,  Jove  and  Lord,”  almost  as 
pantheistic  as  Emerson’s  Oversoul  or 
Carlyle’s  Primseval  Unspeakable,  but 
yet  worshipping  in  this  Universal  Father 
the  attributes  of  Justice.  Goodness  and 
Truth.  It  is  a  Justice,  however,  which 
does  not  mete  retribution  to  the  wicked, 
a  Goodness  which  is  not  Jealous  for 
any  unchanging  law  of  holiness,  and  a 
Truth  which  makes  believe  and  looks 
the  other  way.  In  this  conception  of 
an  all-indulgent,  good-natured,  blind 
and  complaisant  Paternity,  Sin  becomes 
a  merely  relative  term,  a  mistake,  a 
misfortune,  an  ailment,  a  trespass  not 
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against  God,  bat  against  one’s  fellow- 
men,  needing  no  atoning  sacrifice,  no 
higb-priestly  mediation,  no  Bethlehem 
or  Calvary  save  for  moral  impression. 
Penitence,  Mr.  Gissing  remarks,  is  now 
an  anachronism.  “Man,”  says  Emer¬ 
son,  cheerily,  “though  In  brothels  and 
gaols  and  on  gibbets.  Is  on  his  way  to 
all  that  is  good  and  true.”  It  is  notable 
that  the  rationalism  of  this  century  has 
been  based  not  on  reason,  but  on  su¬ 
perficial  sentiment  The  sapping  of  the 
foundations  of  responsibility,  whether 
through  the  dogma  of  a  Ood  who  is 
mere  pity,  or  through  easy  dinner-table 
divinity,  and  superficial  talk  about  her¬ 
edity  and  circumstance  (as  though  our 
ship  were  launched  on  life  with  a 
“lashed  rudder”),  is  more  permanently 
detrimental  to  national  character  than 
undisguised  lubricity  or  any  gospel 
of  animalism  and  freelove.  Nor  Is  sat¬ 
ire  against  religion  or  invitation  to 
explore  the  “sunless  gulfs  of  doubt” 

Tbe  Satardaj  Reriew. 


likely  to  infiuence  minds  like  the  reiter¬ 
ated  assertion  that  Conduct  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Creed,  when  illustrated  by 
generous  sentiments  and  attractive  and 
pathetic  examples.  If,  as  a  foil,  the 
power  of  the  Cross  and  the  beauty  of 
historic  Christianity  are  delineated,  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  usually  fetched  In. 
This  is  a  kind  of  compliment  to  Angli¬ 
canism  as  the  only  religious  force  in 
England  infiuential  enough  to  be  really 
disliked.  Yet  where  the  literary  man’s 
theological  liberalism  is  not  a  reaction 
from  Puritan  gyves.  It  is  only  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  colorless 
religious  teaching  of  public  schools  and 
colleges,  which  turns  out  cultivated  men 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  doctrinal  system 
of  their  Church,  and  content  to  echo 
the  stale  and  crude  formulas  of  hetero¬ 
doxy,  which  please  sharp  girls  from 
Girton  and  suburban  admirers  of  Edna 
Lyall. 


MENELIK  AND  MOROCCO. 


Alarmists  on  the  Jingo  Press  are  at 
present  engaged  in  the  congenial  task 
of  manufacturing  scares  out  of  hy- 
potheticai  premises,  and  threatening 
the  suppose*!  perpetrators  of  imagin¬ 
ary  crimes  with  all  the  sound  and  fury 
which  habituaily  characterizes  these 
time-honored  tactics.  The  Daily  Mail, 
St.  James’s  Gazette  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  happy  family,  are 
busy  “discovering”  the  existence  of 
mysterious  French  designs  upon  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  French  and  Russian  in¬ 
trigues  In  Abyssinia,  whereby  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  is  exposed  to  deadly 
peril. 

The  French,  we  are  told,  are  about 
to  take  advantage  of  existing  difficul¬ 
ties  in  South  Africa  by  inaugurating 
some  coup  against  the  most  westerly 


of  the  Barbary  States— decadent,  pic¬ 
turesque,  barbaric  Morocco.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wily  Menelik  is  cred¬ 
ited,  at  the  Instigation  of  “unscrupu¬ 
lous”  Russian  and  French  agents  of 
the  Leontieff  add  Lagarde  stamp, 
with  the  suicidal  intention  of  rolling 
down  his  armies  upon  the  Nilotic 
plains,  and  of  disputing  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Nile  Valley. 
The  foundation  upon  which  these  pre¬ 
cious  stories  are  built  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  exaggeration  and  mendacity. 
But  as  there  must  exist,  even  for  the 
most  stupid  of  canards,  some  element 
—under  given  circumstances— of  re¬ 
mote  possibility,  which  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  Judicious  handling  into  im- 
piediately  impending  fact,  so  the  “one- 
tenth”  in  this  case  is  the  question  of 
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Twat  (Tuat^,  and  the  supposed  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions  of  the  Negus. 

The  question  of  a  French  occupation 
of  the  Twat  oases  has  been  an  annu- 
aily  recurring  one  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years.  The  fertile  oases  of 
Gurara,  Twat  and  Tidllket— comprised 
in  the  general  designation  of  “Twat” 
—are  situate  south  of  Algeria  and 
southeast  of  Morocco,  on  the  edge  of 
the  monotonous  and  interminable 
sand-dunes  of  the  Western  Sahara. 
The  inhabitants  (pure  Berber  for  the 
most  part,  but  including  Arab  and 
Arabised  negro  elements)  before  the 
conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French, 
used  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Dey  of  Al¬ 
giers.  In  1857  they  sought  to  place 
their  country  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  authorities,  to  whom  they 
sent  a  special  mission,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  resulted  in  failure.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  a  conquest  vi  et  armia,  they 
thereupon  claimed  protection  from  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  whose  spiritual  as¬ 
cendency-being  Mussulmans— was  al¬ 
ready  acknowledged  by  them.  His 
Shereefian  Majesty  gladly  accepted 
both  their  submission  and  the  twenty 
negro  maidens  who,  according  to 
Reclus,  accompanied  it.  But  the  Moor¬ 
ish  Court  has  never  exercised  any  but 
nominal  Influence  over  the  oases, 
while  retaining  its  spiritual  hold  upon 
the  people.  It  took  what  was  given, 
and,  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
gave  nothing  in  return.  The  French, 
however,  have  never  ceased  to  con¬ 
sider  “Twat”  as  forming  a  natural 
portion  of  the  Algerian  hinterland,  to 
be  occupied  at  the  first  really  favor¬ 
able  opportunity.  France  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  conceal  her  inten¬ 
tions  witli  regard  to  Twat  from  the 
Powers;  M.  Rlbot  publicly  declared  in 
1801  that  France  could  not  admit  the 
right  of  any  Power  to  interfere,  and 
now  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  con¬ 
summation  of  a  policy  long  matured, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  none  of  them 
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will  stir  a  finger  to  stop  her.  In  fact, 
by  the  occupation  of  Insalah,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  in  the  oases  of  Tidiiket,‘ 
and  Igll,  the  chief  centre  of  Gurara, 
the  question  is  half  settled  already. 
Thither  the  French  are  despatching 
troops,  and  stores  are  being  rapidly 
accumulated  in  these  two  places  pre¬ 
paratory  to  future  operations.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  a  speedy  absorption  of 
the  entire  oases. 

The  event,  indeed,  was  bound  to  oc¬ 
cur,  and  would  have  taken  place 
sooner  but  for  International  friction  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent.  It 
is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  to 
French  expansion  southwards  from 
Algeria  across  the  desert  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Western  and  Central 
Sudan,  and  no  responsible  British 
statesman  will  be  prepared  to  dispute 
the  right  of  France  to  undertake, 
when  she  deems  fit,  a  difllcult  opera¬ 
tion  so  essential  to  her  African  policy. 
For  the  Twat  oases  are  at  once  the 
centre  of  a  spiritual  propaganda 
openly  antagonistic  to  French  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  nesting-place— so  to 
speak— of  the  Hoggar  Tuareg,  those 
Redskins  of  the  Sahara  whose  Implac¬ 
able  hoertility  is  a  perpetual  stumbling 
block  to  French  efforts  at  penetration. 
Nor,  despite  all  rumors  to  the  con- 
tary,  does  it  seem  probable  that  an  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  oases  will  disturb  the 
status  quo  in  Morocco.  A  spiritual  as¬ 
cendency  does  not  constitute  a  valid 
claim  to  territorial  possession,  and  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  intends  to  bring  about  a 
rupture  with  his  powerful  neighbor.  If 
the  P’rench  think  the  political  risks  of 
an  occupation  of  Twat  comraensnate 
with  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
thereby,  it  is  distinctly  theJr  own  af¬ 
fair,  and  Great  Britain  has  no  cause 
or  excuse  for  Interference.  When 
the  hour  has  come  for  a  dismember¬ 
ment  of  'Morocco,  British  Interests, 
which  centre  on  the  north  coast,  can 
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be  defended  without  difficulty.  But 
the  time  is  not  yet 
Turning  from  Morocco  to  Abyssinia, 
past  events  testify  to  the  improbabil¬ 
ity  of  all  the  wild  tales  so  complais- 
antly  published  by  the  Jingo  Press.  If 
Menelik  bad  really  wanted  to  dispute 
our  supremacy  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile  he  might  have  done  so  with 
a  fair  chance  of  temporary  success 
two  years  ago,  when  Marchand  from 
the  west  and  De  Bonchamps  from  the 
east  were  striving  to  reach  Fasboda. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  loud  boasts 
of  braggarts  like  Prince  Henri  d’Or- 
leans,  we  know  now  that,  while 
openly  encouraging  De  Bonchamps, 
Menelik  secretly  opposed  his  progress, 
and  that  the  great  army  of  50,000 
Abyssinians  which  was  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  White  Nile  only  existed 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Chauvinist 
prints  of  the  Boulevards.  Menelik 
knows  better  than  any  one  else  that 
his  soldiers,  magnificent  as  mountain¬ 
eers,  die  like  rotten  sheep  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  miasmatic  fumes  of  the 
low-lying  plains  which  extend  west 
and  southward  of  the  high  Abyssinian 
plateaux.  He  is  also  perfectly  well 
aware  that  his  interests  Ue  in  preserv¬ 
ing  good  relations  with  all  the  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  especially  with  that  Power 
which  has  recently  defeated  the  most 
formidable  and  generally  victorious 
enemies  which  Abyssinia  has  ever  had 
to  encounter— the  Dervishes.  Pro¬ 


vided  British  policy  in  Abyssinia  is  di¬ 
rected  upon  honest  lines,  and  that  the 
mistakes  arising  out  of  Hewett’s 
Treaty  of  1884  are  not  repeated,  there 
Is  no  reason  whatever  for  fearing  that 
our  Intercoiu^e  with  the  Negus  will  be 
otherwise  than  satisfactory.  The 
raison  d'etre  of  French  Interests  in 
Abyssinia  is  mainly  sentimental  and 
commercial,  and  apart  from  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  any  British  designs  upon 
the  independence  of  that  country 
which  France  would  doubtless  oppose, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves,  save  In 
a  commercial  sense — as  affecting  the 
Zeila  route — with  the  progress  of  the 
Jlbutll-Harrar  Railway.  As  for  Rns- 
sla,  although  the  object  she  eventually 
hopes  to  secure  by  her  flattering  con¬ 
descension  to  Menelik— viz.,  a  coaling 
station  on  the  Red  Sea— is  apparent 
enough,  we  shall  not  go  to  war  with 
her  on  that  account;  while,  so  far  as 
Count  Leontieff  is  concerned,  it  will 
probably  be  news  to  the  alarmists, 
who  represent  him  as  a  cryptic  In¬ 
triguer  in  Russian  pay,  to  hear  that  the 
principal  shareholders  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  undertaking  in  which  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  so-called  “equatorial 
province”  are  Belgians  and  English¬ 
men;  among  the  latter  a  prominent 
“broker”  well  known  in  London  and 
Antwerp;  among  the  former,  several 
of  the  most  distinguished— or  notori¬ 
ous-members  of  what  is  known  In 
Belgium  as  le  groups  congolais. 


Tb«  Speaker. 


M. 


